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MELTROPE 
Pick-up 


Another striking advance! 


The name MELTROPE in age om with sound- 
ee paratus has long nised * as 
eo workmanship, pce reliability and 
unequalled quality, at a reasonable price. 


Like the MELTROPE Sound-box, the MELTROPE Pick-up immedi- 
ately established itself as second to none. Hitherto, however, 
certain technical difficulties have prevented pick-up manufacturers 
from producing a fully standardised product. We are glad to . 
able to announce chat these difficulties have now been com 
overcome in the new MELTROPE Pick-up by the iatvedocton of 
the needle-collets system which proved itself so successful in the 
MELTROPE iiiA sound-box. Under this system the needle is 
gripped gently but firmly at: all. points along about }-inch..of its 
length, instead of being ineffectively wedend. by a needle screw. 
pe itable collets have been designed . 3 steel needles, fibre needles 

Burmese Colour Needles, so that any of these types may 

be used with the new MELTROPE Pick-up with similar and 
consistent results. 

— tawreductien of this collet system has had the following 
effects :— 

1. The needle-point vibrations are now transmitted to the 
armature with negligible loss. 

2. It has therefore been possible to decrease the needle- 
point impedance with a consequent reduction of record 
wear (with. steel needles) or broken points (when non- 
metallic needles are used). 

. Although the response to high notes has been improved, 
surface noise has been reduced owing to the uniformity 
of contact between needle and groove. 

. Harmonic distortion has been still further diminished and 
the response to transient notes improved. 

- The measured r.m.s. voltage output has been increased 
throughout the scale; but, what is more important, the 
acoustic output with a given lifier and 1 peak has 
been increased in much greater proportion. 

- Owing to the ab of ¢ litude distortion 

and extraneous noises, the acoustic output of consistently 
good quality with the MELTROPE is greater than with any 
other pick-up ; the amplifier will handle greater power 
without overloading. 
The output with a non-metallic needle (projecting only a 
small distance from the collet) is now equal to that of a 
medium steel needle. This means extra volume without 
record wear. 


Manufactured by 


AMPLIFIERS, LTD. 


BILLET ROAD, 
WALTHAMSTOW, E. 17 


Send for Folder showing complete Specification 




















= 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 
LTD. 


Foreign Recordings 


A few Gems from our Catalogue of Foreign 

and Continental Recordings of His Master’s 

Voice, Columbia, Decca, Odeon and Polydor 

by Famous Artists and Orchestras. Full list 
on application. 


BACH-SCHSNBERG. Prelude and Fugue in Eb. 
Played by the Berlin Philharmonic Cote 


2 records 
WAGNER. Overture and Venusberg Music “ Tannhduser.” 
Played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


3 records 19/6 
DoHNANYI. Suite, Op. 1 
Played by the ng Symphony Cortes 


a — sale 3 records 19/6 
ERMAN. Welsh Rhap. 
Played by the London Symphony Orchestra 


2 records 13/- 
Dvorak. ‘‘ New World’? Symphony. 
Played by the Philadelphia Symphony a yen 


5 records 32/ 
BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in D. 
Played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


4 records 18/- 
Braums, Symphony No. 4 in E minor. 
Played bythe Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin 
6 records 39/- 
RaveL. Suite No. 2, “ Daphnis and Childe.” 
Played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
2 records 13/- 
You can‘obtain GENEROUS ALLOWANCE for your UNWANTED 
RECORDS when NEW RECORDS or your present 
Gramophone as part —— for a NEW MODEL ora RADIO- 
RAMOPHONE. 





13/- 


The New “Astra” Green Fibres 


Stouter, longer, and harder than any fibre 
needle yet, and will play, with a properly 
tensioned soundbox, any record not worn 
with a steel needle, however heavily scored. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING PER BOX OF TWENTY. 


The New “Astra’’ No. 5 Fibre 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie says:— 
Soundbox “‘ It is without question one of - 
best obtainable anywhere. At £2 10s. it ae seem a little 
expensive, but the delicacy and refinement of the tone, coupled 


with exquisite definition and considerable volume, <a st 
cheap at the price I recommend it without reserve.” 


Generous allowance on your old soundbox in part payment. 


NO GRAMOPHONIST SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
“The Book ;. Gramophone” 


PRICE semana POST FREE, 
including a Free Sample of the NEW GREEN “ASTRA" FIBRENEEDLES. 


Dept. G, ASTRA HOUSE, 


121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007. 
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in Wonderful Vocal Setting of, 
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e its activities. We are members and support it. 
+ subscription to the Federation of British «Music 
117-123, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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the B:B:C Wireless Chorus 
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) SIR HARRY LAUDER SONGS 


Second Bri/hant' Vocal Gems” 
Record by the Border Singers . 
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NATIVE MAORI MUSIC 


\ -as fascinating as Hawaiian music 
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Ets Orchestra in Song of Songs” 
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LAYTON £ JOHNSTONE 


in'‘Lady, Play Your Mandoline" 
and three other records this month. 
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You Take No Risks if You 
Profit by the Editor’s 
Experience 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


‘*Readers often write to ask if there is any apparatus for recording the voice 
at home, and the Mivoice ‘Speakeasie’ Home Recorder should be of the 
greatest pleasure and use to a very large number of people. 

‘*This is every man’s apparatus, for it does not require any technical skill 
from the person who is recording his voice. I was actually able to fit it on to 
my own gramophone and make a good record at the first attempt. I had never 
supposed that an acoustical apparatus would achieve this, for I had been badly 
disappointed several times over home recorders. 

‘** Moreover, the apparatus is cheap. An ordinary model costs 32s. 6d., and a 
model with a diamond recording needle costs 42s. 6d. I need hardly say that a 
diamond recording needle is a great advantage. Recording discs cost 6d. each, 
and being made of a very light metal they are as easily posted as a letter, and 
it is surely a delightful idea to post one’s spoken message to friends abroad.’’—- 


WoRrRLD PATENTS APPLIED For. 


The Sunday Pictorial, 19 April, 1931. 


The ELECTROCOLOR ‘SPEAKEASIE’ is acknowledged to be 
not only the CHEAPEST but the BEST 


CHRISTOPHER STONE: “ They will revolutionize nearly 
every form of correspondence classes in languages, singing 
and elocution. In this matter of home recording I have been 
fairly sceptical in the past; but after making thorough tests 


of the Mivoice Speakeasie I have no hesitation in saying 
that this fascinating and practical home recorder will be 
almost a sine qua non in every home where there is a 
gramophone.” 

JAN KUBELIK : “ It is marvellous. The reproduction of the 
human voice is more life-like than that produced from any 
electrical recordings that I have listened to.” 

MARION CRAN (the distinguished Authoress): ‘“‘Many and 
many times I have thought when my friends’ letters come to me 
that the thrill I have in opening the envelope would be a 
million times greater if I could hear their living voices 
speaking to me those word that I have read to myself. 
Now here, you see, is an instrument which is going to save 
us from a lot of misunderstanding and bring much happiness 
and build many bridges of friendship. I am so glad to 
welcome this new wonderful thing.”’ 

HILAIRE BELLOC : “‘ Mivoice’ reproduces to the life, The 
Voice of Mr. Coolidge and his wife!’’’ ‘“‘ 1 am fascinated 
by it.” 

SANTOS CASANI (the world-known Teacher of Dancing): 
“A most wonderful product which I myself will use very 
largely in teaching people how to dance.” 

HERBERT OLIVER (the well-known Composer) : “ Every 
teacher of singing in the world will insist on its use by pupils, 
who will for the first time be able to hear their own faults 
and progress.”’ 


Price complete: 


THE DAILY MAIL (March 26): ‘“ This unique apparatus 
not only sells itself on its novelty alone, but in use proves 
itself invaluable in the home, in business, and almost every 
sphere of activity, and is easily fitted to an ordinary gramo- 
phone. A very profitable line’ for agents in any part of the 
world, 

THE DAILY MIRROR: “ Bound to spread to every home 
where the gramophone is known.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ Any child might operate this 
new and delightful thing which is called the ‘ Speakeasie.’ ”’ 

MUSICAL OPINION : “ Makes very clear and distinct records 
and opens out a new world in gramophone exploration.” 

BRITISH TRADE JOURNAL : “ Hitherto the possibility of 
home recording reaching any degree of popularity has been 
excluded by prohibitive cost in the first place, and by 
unsatisfactory results in the second. The ‘ Mivoice Speak- 
easie ’ has convinced us of new possibilities in home recording. 
We have satisfied ourselves that the results are excellent.”’ 

THE IRONMONGER : “ We have proved conclusively that the 
making of a record is easy and also that the reproduction on 
the same gramophone is clear and effective, and yet suffici- 
ently perfect to allow of the use of a disc on an electric 
amplifier without serious distortion. A definite move has 
been made in the direction of home recording.” 

HARPER’S BAZAAR : “ Most useful and fascinating. Ready 
for use immediately it is made.” 


LICENSING WORLD : “ The Speakeasie is the most simple, 
efficient and inexpensive acoustic recorder that has yet been 
produced.” 


A) De L Set with ever- 
( alae tanee Needle 4.2/ 6 Extra Records 6s. per doz. 


(B) Standard Set with Vulcan Jewel Recording Needle 32/6 


POST FRE 


ELECTROCOLOR PRODUCTS LIMITED 
63 NEW BROAD STREET. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CABLES - - ° 


ELECTROCOLOR, HANOVESCO, LONDON. 
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For the convenience of readers the following are kept in stock :— 
THE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. By H. F. V. Little. Two Vols., ls. each (postage 2d.). 
NOVICE CORNER. An Elementary Handbook of the Gramophone. One Vol., Is. (postage 1d.). 
THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. Compiled by Hervey Elwes. One Vol., ls. (postage 3d.). 
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THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing Needle-Track Alignment). 1s. (postage 2d.): 
THE STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR (for Testing Motors). 1s. post free. 


COTTON CORD (for Record Cleaning). 6d. post free. 
MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE. Compiled by H. L. WILSON. 


“It will assuredly become a classic with all these who take the gramophone serieusly.’’— J ournal of Education. 
7s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 288 pages 8vo. 


SPRING-BACK BINDING CASES (for Preserving Current Numbers). 3s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 
COLOURED PORTRAITS of MOZART, WAGNER, BEETHOVEN. 1s. 6d. the three, post free. 
BACK NUMBERS (if in stock). 1s. 2d. each, post free. os 
INDEX TO VOLUMES II, Ill, and VII. 2s. 6d. each, post free. 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Tutmpnown ; Regent 7976, 7977. aus : Parmaxto, Rath, London. 
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Parlophone 12-inch Dark Blue Label Series, 4/6 each 





ORCHESTRAL 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, STOCKHOLM 
Conducted by Armas J drnefelt 
Eugen Onegin 
Polonaise and Waltz 








(Tschaikowsky) 
E 11115 


Two eagerly awaited Records of 
The Merchant of Venice Suite 
THE VICTOR OLOF SALON ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Victor Olof 
Incidental Music—The Merchant of Venice 


Prelude No. 1—Intermezzo “ Portia’’ and (Rosse 
Oriental Dance E 1111 


Incidental Music—The Merchant of Venice 
Prelude No. 2—Doges March 


Dr. ° 
Weissmann. 


osse) 
11120 


Continuation of a Popular Waltz Potpourri 


DAJOS BELA ORCHESTRA 
Strauss the Waltz King at Home 


Parts 3 and 4 Viennese Waltz Potpourri 
(Parts 1 and 2 on record E 11056) 


For special 10 inch recordings by Edith Lorand and Her 


Viennese Orchestra see below. 


(Weber 
E 11116 





Gerhard 


INSTRUMENTAL 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL (Pianoforte) 
With Berlin State Opera Orchestra 


Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in E Minor 
First Movement Parts 1 & 2 Allegro 
” ” Parts 3 & 4 Allegro 
” Parts 5 & 6 Allegro 
Second Movement Romanza. Two Parts §& 
Third Movement Rondo-Vivace. Two Parts 


Series E 12 inch. d/s 4/6 Series R 10 inch, 
Complete in Handsome Album 21/- 


MARGARETE BAUMER. (Soprano) 
REIMER MINTEN. (Tenor) 
With Grand Symphony ) Orchestra 
2 “Ye Act 3. Duet 
“Sun | Hail Thee ” 
ioe 2. “ Siegfried ! Hero Blest ” 
Part 3. “‘ Then bewilder me not ” 
Part 4. “If i be Thine” 
Sung in German 
OLGA HALEY. (Mezzo Soprano) 
With Orchestral Accompaniment 


Where’er You Walk 
When I am Laid in 











“ Semele ”’) 
arth (‘‘ Dido and 


PARLOPHONE 10-inch DARK BLUE LABEL 3/- SERIES 





Hasch. 


EDITH LORAND AND HER VIENNESE ORCHESTRA 
(Boka) 
R 906 


Boka. Old Hungarian Dance 
Two Parts 


I love you, you love me. Fox Trot (“Land of Smiles” 


You are my Hearts Delight (‘Land of —s 


ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 
Mimosa, Waltz (“The Geisha’’) 


MURIEL GEORGE and ERNEST BUTCHER 
With Piquoforte Accompaniment 
On likley Moor Bar’t ’at 
ERNEST BUTCHER 
Leeds Old Church (Butcher) 


(Sidney Jones) 
Love Bells, Waltz (Benatzky) R 905 


(Ernest Butcher) 


R911 


“The White Horse Inn” 


BARNABAS VON GECZY’S ORCHESTRA 


My Song of Love, Waltz 
The White Horse Inn 


“The Three From the Petrol Station” 





914 DAJOS BELA DANCE ORCHESTRA 


With Vocal Refrain 
Darling, Fox Trot 
“Liebling mein Herz lasst dich grussen ” 


Good Friends, Six Eight 
“ Ein Freund, ein je Freund ” 
THE BIGGEST HIT FOR YEARS. 
“ Trink, Trink, Briderlein Trink 


With Original Vocal Refrain 
Orchestra without Vocal Refrain 


0 2313 (3/,) 
R 859 (3/4 
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DARK BLUE LABEL 3- 


—E HUTCHINSON (At the Piano) 
Something to remember you by 


Half-Caste Woman R 908 
Ten Cents a Dance 

Blue Again R 897 
Singing a Song to the Stars 

Blue without You R 879 
AND DORIS WATERS (Duettists) 

Gert and Daisy out of sorts 

just Jogging Along R 907 


AND SARGENT (Duettists) 
My Brother Makes the Noises for the Talkies 

Any Little Fish R 900 
Egyptian Ella 
Ya Got Love 


My Ideal (“* Playboy of Paris ’’) 
It’s a Great Life (If you don’t weaken) 


R 880 


R 868 


Sing Something Simple 


She was a Maiden Fair to See R 834 


TH AND SOUTH (With Comedy Orchestra) 
Why is the Milk of a Red Cow White ? 


Kiss Me under the Lamp-Post R913 


VILLE GIDEON (With Orchestra) 


Lady Play your Mandoline 


Stealing Thro’ R 898 


Dreaming of My Indiana Sweetheart 


Hurt R 899 


EST DANCE RECORDS 


INS FAMOUS PLAYERS AND SINGERS 


Keep a Song in your Soul, Fox Trot 
Hello! Beautiful. Fox Trot R 893 


9 out of a Hundred Wanna be Loved. Fox Trot 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA MUSIC (Vocal Refrain) 





Betty Coed. Six Eight R 894 
YORK SYNCOPATORS (Vocal Refrain) 
’'m so Afraid of You. Fox Trot 
fl knew you Better. Fox Trot R 891 
Would you like to take a Walk? Fox Trot 
ome Lover. Fox Trot R 892 

*WOOD AND HIS BAND (Vocal Refrain) 
Lady of Spain. Quick Step 
We're Friends Again. Fox Trot R 901 
’ @ ® i] ‘ ng . 


LATEST DANCE RECORDS—continued 
ROOF GARDEN ORCHESTRA (Vocal Refrain) 
I’ve Found what | wanted in you. Fox Trot 
Truly | Love You. Fox Trot 
Under the Spell of Your Kiss, Fox-Trot 
You’re the One | Care For, Fox-Trot 
Please don’t talk about me when I’m gone, 
Fox-Trot 





R 872 


LANINS FAMOUS PLAYERS and SINGERS 
When You were the Blossom of Buttercup Lane, 
Fox-Trot R 895 


New ‘* Rhythm-Style’’ Series 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S ORCHESTRA 
(With Vocal Refrain) 


No. 71. Confessin’. Fox-Trot 

No. 72. Song of the Islands. Fox-Trot R 909 
No. 61. The Peanut Vendor, Fox-Trot 

No. 62. You're Lucky to Me, Fox-Trot R 865 


O.K. RHYTHM KINGS 
No. 69. Casa Loma Stomp 
JACK PURVIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


No. 70. When You’re Feeling Blue, Fox-Trot 
890 


THE DORSEY BROTHERS AND THEIR NEW 
DYNAMIKS 
No. 67. 1 Can Make Most Anything 
but I can’t Make a Man 
CHOCOLATE DANDIES (With Vocal Refrain) 








No. 68. Good-bye, Blues, Fox-Trot R 882 
10-inch RED LABEL 2/6 
ORCHESTRAL & INSTRUMENTAL 
E 6410 { La Vie Parisienne, Selection The Merton 

Two Parts Orchestra 
{ Minuet. “ Berenice” Frank Westfield’s 
E 6413; Gavotte. ‘ Iphigenie en Aulide ” Orchestra 


Prince of Wales’ Playhouse Lewisham 

E 6411 { The Old Man and the Old Woman,Mazurka The 

In the Swing, Old Time Waltz Jolly Campers 
DANCE & VOCAL 


(When Your Hair has turned to Silver Will 
(I will love you just the same), Waltz Perry’s 
Wabash Moon, Waltz Orchestra 


With Vocal Chorus 
Alma Mia (My Dear) 


E 6412 


E 6414 Don and Ken, Duettists, 
When it’s Sunset on the Nile with Instrumental 
Accompaniment 
| Lost my Heart in the Heart Don and Ken 
of the City Duettists with 
Will they love me up in Heaven? Instrumental 
Accompaniment 
Viennese Nights, Vocal Gems. Parlophone 
Introducing : ‘“‘ Here we are,” “You Variety 
will remember Vienna” and “| bring Company 
a love Song ” 
One Heavenly Night, Vocal Gems. Introducing : 
‘* Along the road of Dreams " and “ Heavenly 
Night’ 


E 6415 


E 6416 





Victor 
Olof. 


Emmy 
Bettendorf. 


Patricia 
Rossborough. 
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‘Taking 


. 


RICHARD TAUBER 
who is appearing in Franz 
Lehar’s greatest success, 
“THE LAND OF SMILES,” 

at Drury Lane 


for a Season. 


EDITH LORAND and Her 
VIENNESE ORCHESTRA 
who are appearing at the 
ALHAMBRA 

for a Season. 


HEAR THEM ‘ALL ON 


PARLODHONE 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA 
who is shortly giving a 
Series of Recitals 

in London. 


london 
A Storm 











Other 


Famous Visitors to London 





LOTTE LEHMANN (Covent Garden) 
NINON VALLIN (Albert Hall) 
ARGENTINA (Series of Matinees) 
INGHILLERI (Covent Garden) 
GERHARD HUSCH (Covent Garden) 
ROSENTHAL (Recitals) 


LOUISE HELLETSGRUBER 
(Courtauld-Sargent) 


GIESEKING (Recitals) 
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EDITORIAL 


O sooner have the reverberations of the 
Niemen over foreign recordings begun to 
rumble a little less loudly than I find myself 
being threatened by the lightning of those who dis- 
approve strongly of my having commended the 
publication of abridged operas. Now really I 
cannot see any more artistic harm in publishing 
abridged operas than in publishing abridged books. 
The possession of an abridged opera ought not to 
injure its owner’s ability to appreciate complete 
opera. I believe THE GRAMOPHONE can claim some 
of the credit for persuading the recording companies 
to give us complete quartets and quintets instead of 
as in old days parts of isolated movements. And 
what, I ask myself sadly, has been the result? So 
little public support that nowadays we do not even 
get isolated movements of quartets. Instead, a great 
combination of players like the Léner String Quartet 
is producing on ten-inch Columbia discs arrangements 
of Chopin’s Etudes and Musical Moments of Schubert. 
Our old friend the piano has been used like a 
painter’s lay figure and draped with string trimmings 
to gratify a public so prejudiced against chamber 
music that it will apparently buy an unnecessary 
arrangement of a composition written for the piano, 
opus number and all, when it will refuse to buy even 
an isolated movement from a string quartet. No 
one has recognised more fully than I have the tax 
upon the music lover’s pocket which these complete 
works impose; but unless the testers of the Sales 
Department of the Columbia Company have all gone 
off their heads, which is not an explanation I am 
inclined to accept, the issue of these decked-out piano 
compositions means that there is a public demand for 
them. The Léner Quartet, indeed, is transforming 
itself as gracefully as it can into a restaurant accom- 
paniment. You can almost hear the waiter ask if 
you will take black or white coffee as you turn over 
from the Etude to the Musical Moment. 

The trouble is that those who have any money now 
to spend on gramophone records prefer, since elec- 
trical recording came in, to spend it on big orchestral 
works, for whereas in pre-electrical days the combina- 
tion of two violins, a viola, and a violoncello was 
comparatively much more like the original than the 
full orchestra ever succeeded in being, nowadays 


that advantage has been lost. Personally, I applaud 
the Polydor system of putting a movement from a 
trio or a quartet at the end of a symphony. For 
instance, at the end of their admirable Pastoral Sym- 
phony you will find a movement from Beethoven’s 
so-called Street Song Trio, and at the end of their 
splendid Fourth Symphony of Brahms you will find a 
movement from the same composer’s Quartet in A. 
I suggest to Columbia and H.M.V. that when they 
have a spare side at the end of a symphony they 
should make use of some of their now almost un- 
employed quartet artists in chamber music. 


To return to the question of abridged operas. The: 
cost of a complete opera is never less than £8 10s., 
and sometimes runs up to five or six guineas. Those 
who can afford to buy a complete opera will buy a 
complete opera, but the rest of the public can only 
afford to buy a single record from these albums or go 
without. After all, we should surely get a better idea 
of an opera from an abridged version than from three 
or four arias sung by different singers and purchased 
at different times! Some of the later and cheaper 
editions of my novels have been abridged because the 
length of them has precluded their publication in full 
at the price they were offered. When Woolworth’s 
did a sixpenny edition of Carnival a certain amount 
of it was cut. My attitude was that I preferred to 
have my work read in abbreviated form than not read 
at all. I was able to assume that those new readers 
who had found that they enjoyed my work would 
take the trouble to enlarge their acquaintance with it. 
My firm opinion is that these abridged operas are a 
boon to the great majority of gramophone owners. 
I consider that the publication by Columbia of these 
abridged Gilbert and Sullivan operas has brought 
pleasure to hundreds of homes all over the world, and 
I entirely fail to see what harm has been done to any- 
body. Those who “‘regard with horror,’’ such is the 
expression used by one of my correspondents, the 
publication of abridged operas, and who regard my 
advocacy of them as a sign that I am approaching 
senility, can always buy the full version if they want 
to spend the money. I do not know of any opera 
that only exists in an abridged form except some of 
Wagner’s, and I never heard anybody cry out that 
the Philistines were at our gates when His Master’s 
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Voice brought out excerpts from Siegfried. As a 
matter of fact, my own opinion is that half the operas 
in existence are far too long, and that most of them 
could do with some very heavy cutting. There are 
parts of Wagner where one feels that the Rhine is as 
long as the Danube or the Volga, and when one 
thanks heaven that he wasn’t born on the banks of 
the Mississippi or the Congo. Incidentally, I am 
astonished that some of our young Hottentots of 
music have not given us the Song of the Congo 
Maidens. We have had the Rhine Maidens and the 
Volga Boatmen. What I do wish is that abridged 
versions could be published of some of the old operas 
we never hear in this country. The works of Bellini, 
Donizetti, and the youthful Verdi would provide a 
most melodious anthology. 

Several correspondents have written interesting 
letters about the Fifth Symphony as played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and if we 
cannot find the space to print them that does not 
mean we do not appreciate the trouble they have 
taken to write. One correspondent puts forwatd a 
suggestion that the number of small instruments and 
portables being used in Germany and Austria leads 
the German companies to record with this fact in 
view. Certainly, there is no instrument in Germany 
which can be compared with our best instruments. 
Our correspondent’s theory is borne out by what I 
remember of some of the earlier electrical recordings 
made by Parlophone, which were beautiful on small 
instruments, but sounded thin when they were played 
on others. It may be argued that critics should be 
able to decide whether the performance is actually a 
good one irrespective of the instrument on which it is 
reproduced, that uncertain rhythm or lack of cohesion 
cannot be excused by saying that the performance 
was not intended to be reproduced on a first-class 
instrument. Certainly, whatever may be true of 
some German recordings, no one can accuse Polydor 
recordings of being thinned down to suit portables. 
The more I hear of Polydor records the more I am 
impressed by the richness of their quality, and such 
an issue as the Fourth Symphony of Brahms played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Max 
Fiedler on six discs was never meant to be reproduced 
on a portable. However, I am not going to continue 
the controversy about foreign recordings and foreign 
publications of British recordings this month, because 
there are far too many really important recordings 
published in this country to discuss. 


Elgar’s First Symphony 

After Mr. Anderson’s illuminating review of Sir 
Edward Elgar’s First Symphony in our last number 
there is little that I can usefully add. But I think 
that it is worth while emphasising the significance of 
Elgar as the expression of a national condition. This 
First Symphony might well stand in the future as the 


work of art most typical of the British Empire at q 
time when the British Empire was still what we had 
been taught to hope it always would be. There js 
here none of the blatancy which occasionally marred 
the work of Rudyard Kipling. Blatancy, let me add, 
which did much to disturb the mind of my generation 
with doubts about that Empire. Not that Elgar him. 
self always succeeded in impressing the young men 
of my period. I remember well that when we first 
heard one of the Pomp and Circumstance Marches in 
about 1904 we discerned in this a form of Kiplingism, 
However, this great symphony written toward the 
end of that all too brief Edwardian period of repose 
has a serene beauty at moments which to one at least 
is indescribably poignant. It recalls to me the world 
at the moment when I was setting out to write my 
first book, and my own desire to remain in the 
tradition and at the same time to add something to 
it of my own. But if I begin to elaborate the 
memories with which this Symphony affects me they 
would sprawl right through this number of Tu 
GRAMOPHONE. Let me be practical and say that this 
great Symphony is magnificently recorded on six 
black H.M.V. discs (with album) played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra and conducted by the 
composer himself, who to my thinking is one of the 
greatest living exponents of translating his intention 
from the recording room through the sound-box to 
his listeners. 


Stravinsky and Plainsong 

Different indeed is the atmosphere of Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps, which at long last is available 
for the gramophone (yes, yes, you collectors of 
foreign recordings, I know it has been published 
abroad already), and which I need hardly add when it 
does arrive arrives in duplicate. The H.M.V. version 
is recorded on four black discs played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski 
and the Columbia version is recorded on five dises 
played by the Orchestra Symphonique de Paris and 
conducted by the composer himself. Solely from the 
point of view of the gramophone I give my vote for 
the Stokowski version, but that does not commit me 
to an opinion that Stokowski knows better what 
Stravinsky meant than the composer himself. The 
modernity of Stravinsky is of the same quality as the 
modernity of D. H. Lawrence, though I think that 
Lawrence in his own medium was a greater artist than 
Stravinsky in his. Yet neither Lawrence nor Stravin- 
sky has wrought anything like the revolution their 
devotees believe they have and would like us to 
believe. Both step back in the hope of jumping 
further, and both in despising the conventional track 
get entangled in undergrowth. There is a straight 
and narrow path to the ultimate truth or heaven, 
there is a broad and easy road to the ultimate lie or 
hell; but if one has an exaggerated belief in one’s own 
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unaided sense of direction it is as easy to get off the 
broad road as the narrow and to end in a tangle lead- 
ing nowhere. Thus already in his later work we find 
Stravinsky wandering in a circle through a thicket of 
briars, as in that Capriccio for piano and orchestra 
which we have on the gramophone. And _ in 
Lawrence’s last book, Son of Man, we find him hope- 
lessly bogged in the eerie empty waste of Gnosticism. 
When I play The Rite of Spring after playing through 
the superb album of Gregorian Chant published in 
the same month by His Master’s Voice I seem to see 
Stravinsky as a tragic buffoon. The Rite of Spring 
may, as Mr. Osbert Sitwell says, make all other music 
sound ridiculous. At the same time, even its most 
passionate devotees cannot find other music one- 
tenth as ridiculous as I find Stravinsky’s after listen- 
ing for ten minutes to plainsong. Stravinsky wants 
to take us back and make primitive men of us again, 
but as we assist at the sacrifice of the chosen virgin 
we are uncomfortably aware that the cloven hooves 
we are wearing were made at a bootshop round the 
corner, and that the goats’ tails we flourish so 
wantonly are sewn on with Paisley cotton. It is all 
really playing at “‘let’s pretend,’’ and the music is 
really no more elemental, no more barbaric, no more 
potent than the ladylike young men who cluster and 
pose and skip through contemporary ballet. What- 


ever people may think of Gregorian Chant, nobody 
can think that there is any pretence about it. It 


endured through the dark ages when there was neither 
music nor poetry, nor painting. The school of 
Solesmes has for seventy years been engaged in 
restoring and reforming this tremendous expression 
of human faith which as the centuries went on had 
become corrupted by modern affectations and accre- 
tions and mutilations. Let me quote from the ad- 
mirable booklet which is issued with this album :— 


“The original sources of the chant have not yet been 
definitely established ; the various hypotheses put forward can 
lay no claim to certainty, and are very often purely imaginary. 
Gregorian chant probably came into being in the fourth or 
fifth century when Christians, after a long period of persecu- 
tion, were first able to profess their faith publicly and to 
organise their worship. St. Gregory the Great, who gave his 
name to the Chant, merely revised, compiled and adapted the 
musical material he found to hand. As Mr. C. Bellaigue has 
so well said, ‘No charm is lacking in these melodies, not even 
the charm of mystery. There is hardly one of which we know 
the author. They are anonymous. All thiat is of man in 
them has perished ; what survives is of God.’ At least we can 
say, and this to our mind is what matters most, that they 
faithfully reflect the beauty of soul both of those who composed 
them ‘and of the monks who handed them on to each other from 
generation to generation, so impregnated are they with hope, 
with sweetness, with the love of God and of man.”’ 


There have been many notable albums of music 
published by H.M.V., but this album of Gregorian 
Chant as sung by the Monks’ Choir of Saint-Pierre 
de Solesmes, under the direction of Dom J. Gajard, 
0.S.B., will be for some the most notable of them all. 

B 


April Issues 


And now to sweep rapidly on through the centuries 
and hear Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevit- 
sky, which is published in an album of five black 
H.M.V. discs. The reputation of Tchaikovsky is not 
what it was when he seemed to be the expression of 
fin de siécle despair, but at least he was sincere, 
which is more than I feel can be said about many of 
our contemporary composers. 


One of Mr. Anderson’s correspondents last month 
found Stravinsky’s Capriccio to be representative of 
the post-war spirit, a “‘sort of cynical restlessness.”’ 
If that really is the post-war spirit the sooner we 
have another war the better; but I venture to think 
that this post-war spirit is really only the spirit of a 
few noodles, and that already, except among the 
young, who are nearly always old-fashioned, it is 
rapidly evaporating. The sooner the better, for it 
was a spirit even further below proof than the comic 
whisky which we are now compelled to drink at such 
an outrageous price. The music of Tchaikovsky 
provides a warning to this kind of talk about post- 
war spirit, for a lot of other artists like him were the 
children of their age, and most of them died young. 
But Tchaikovsky, who, among other delusions, 
suffered from an uncomfortable feeling that his head 
was coming off and used to feel bound to hold it on 
with his left hand while he was conducting with his 
right, could not help being sad. Still, with all his 
self-pity, he was one of the world’s greatest melodic 
inventors, and he will live by his melody. Kousse- 
vitsky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
given us a really good performance of the Pathetic 
Symphony, which I am inclined to think is the best 
we have heard on the gramophone so far. 


Just as Elgar stands for the pre-war British Empire, 
so is Strauss typical of the pre-war German Empire, 
and I can imagine a German of to-day uttering a 
sentimental sigh for the mood of self-confidence which 
produced such works as Ein Heldenleben or Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. From Polydor comes 
this month a masterly performance and recording of 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks played by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwangler. 
This seems to me not merely the best, but very much 
the best performance we have had for the gramo- 
phone, and includes the most marvellous cymbal 
crash yet recorded, which will lay out even the 
Gramophone Exchange’s redoubtable Green Astras. 
As I have already related, I heard the first perform- 
ance of Till Eulenspiegel in Queen’s Hall and thought 
it the most bewildering muddle of noise I had yet 
heard. Will the musical revolutionaries of to-day 
sound as simple as this thirty years hence when I am 
doddering? Somehow, I think not. There is a 
fundamental lack of vitality about most of con- 
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temporary music. There are, too, a confusion and 
emptiness which remind me of nothing so much as 
a lot of fowls scratching about in a run from which 
every worm and grub has been hoicked out by pre- 
decessors. Occasionally, even in the most used up 
run a stray grub is found, and then the excitement 
among the inmates deceives us into supposing for a 
moment that vitality has returned to the fowls. On 
the fourth side of those two Polydor discs is the 
Rakoczy March from Berlioz’s Faust, which does not 
compare well with recordings we already have. The 
Third Brandenburg Concerto of Bach is the general 
favourite, and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Furtwangler play it just as we should like it to 
be played. This is Polydor recording at its best, and 
on the fourth side of these two discs is the Second 
Entr’acte from Schubert’s Rosamunde exquisitely 
played. Good though the Polydor Brandenburg 
Concerto is, I think that the Bach of the month is the 
performance of the Violin Sonata in G minor played 
by Szigeti on two light-blue Columbia discs. I really 
think this is the best violin record in existence. 
Readers who cannot afford to buy albums and who 
acquire these two discs need not envy too much the 
possessors of the albums, for they will have the jewel 
of the April records. 

From Parlophone this month comes the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven in an album of five discs 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Knappertsbusch, I found this recording rather coarse 
for my taste, and I think it is a great pity that Parlo- 
phone deserted their style of orchestral recording in 
order to indulge in competitive noise. I hope they will 
not extend this to their vocal discs, of which this 
month, as always, they offer some delightful examples. 
Indeed, they have definitely taken the lead with 
singing. Still, H.M.V. may be disinclined to yield 
its supremacy in vocal records, and indeed this month 
the two discs by Lauritz Melchior and the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Robert Heger in the 
Awakening of Briinnhilde from Siegfried is a superb 
affair. Amplification is the curse of the vocal records 
in the H.M.V. list nowadays, though in justice to 
Hayes the fault is far more evident in the records 
made across the Atlantic. Gigli requires no amplifi- 
cation, and if his voice is boosted up much more it 
will burst. I care not at all for the din he makes in 
Doda’s Notte Lunare and Denza’s Se. Even with a 
soft-toned steel needle it exacerbates the ear, and ap- 
parently exacerbated the needles as well, which broke 
continually under the strain. If Gigli has a fox-terrier, 
and he listens to one f the latest records of his 
master, he will want a strong chain to hold him in. 

I wanted to say something about Mr. Herman 
Klein’s delightful book, ‘‘Great Women Singers of 
My Time,” lately published by Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge & Son, but it has only just reached me, and I 
shall have to wait till next month to discuss it. 


I never remember such a month for records as thj 
last April. 
Lamond’s beautiful performance of Beethoven’ 
Waldstein Sonata, which was published on thre 
black H.M.V. discs with an excerpt from the Opu 
81 Number 8 Sonata on the last side. Then Leopolj 
Godowsky under the auspices of Columbia has given 
us Chopin’s ‘‘Funeral March’? Sonata on _ thre 
light-blue discs. I cannot help being a little amused 
by modern critics who patronize Chopin. I should 
be glad to hear from some young man of the moment 
a funeral march one-tenth as good as this; but I am 
afraid the young composers of the moment are mostly 
engaged in writing rather dull funeral marches for 
themselves. There are two perfectly charming discs 
from Polydor of Johnny Aubert playing Schumann’s 
Scenes from Childhood. Columbia has already given 
us these with Miss Fanny Davies. 


Rich though April has been in really fine recordings 
of important works, the output of what are called 
popular records has been singularly barren, at any 
rate so far as I am concerned, and after reading 
through all the supplements I cannot find a record in 
any of them worth mentioning, though I am not in- 
cluding in this lack of interest the light orchestral 
records, of which there are several good ones, notably 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra in a Russian folk- 
song potpourri called Saschinka, and a really beauti- 
ful Polydor ten-inch record (23692) of Bereny’s 
Hungarian Symphony Orchestra. 

Of band records the best is the Columbia dark-blue 
twelve-inch disc of the Grenadier Guards Band in 
Jalowicz’s Hyde Park Suite, and a Broadcast Twelve 
of the Life Guards Band playing Classical Memories. 
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Looking back through the vocal records, I recall 
that I much enjoyed Terence O’Neill singing The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl and The Green Isle of Erin on 
a little shilling Radio (1468). Everybody can buy 
this disc, and everybody should. Louise Hellets- 
griiber in Non so piu and Voi che sapete from 
Mozart’s Figaro has a charming soprano, and this 
Parlophone ten-inch is quite a little treasure. Both 
arias are sung in German. I liked very much, too, 
the Parlophone twelve-inch record of Elizabeth Geri 
singing the Bird Song from Pagliacci, and the Page’s 
Song from Un Ballo in Maschera, also in German. 
I am delighted to find in the mid-April Columbia list 
a new record by Miss Annette Blackwell, on which 
she sings over a dozen of the less hackneyed nursery 
rhymes in exactly the way they should be sung. 
Finally, I notice that the one-step El Relicario has 
already been revived. Why Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango 
Orchestra should sing the vocal chorus of El 
Relicario in Italian and the vocal chorus of a tango 
in French is not easy to understand. This is a dark- 
blue ten-inch Columbia disc. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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| Throughout the entire world there is no name better 
known to users of gramophones and radio than that 
of Alfred Imhof : and no firm is held in greater or 
more deserved esteem. 

Alfred Imhof was the first dealer with sufficient 
foresight and enterprise to recognize the possibilities 
of the gramophone 40 years ago, and he was the first 
dealer to sell a gramophone in this country. 

From that day to this the business has grown and 
developed unceasingly, until now it is actually and 
unchallengeably the greatest gramophone and radio 
establishment in the whole world. 
the British Isles, and in Alfred 
every country of the 


globe. That is a literal fact and not a mere figure of 
speech, for the records of the firm show orders received 
from Iceland to the Falkland Islands and from China 
any | to Peru—that is to say, from the farthest confines of 


ling } civilization from North 
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ay Imhof House regularly 
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lin} to South and from East 
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visited Imhof House can have failed to“remark with 
pleasure upon the degree of musical and technical 
knowledge-displayed by every member of the staff. 

Hence, advice and suggestion are frequently sought 
by customers ; and every assistance is willingly given 
to aid buyers to choose the most satisfactory type of 
instrument for their purpose, and the right class of 
music. 


‘* See—hear—and compare at leisure’’ is the advice 
of Alfred Imhof to buyers of gramophones and radio 
alike, and every facility is offered to this end. For 
personal callers there are 26 beautifully equipped 

audition and demonstra- 
9 tion rooms in which the 
: Mm h of Ss visitor may see and hear 
at leisure and in privacy 
and comfort all that . is 
newest and best in musical reproduction. 

For those unable to call, free demonstrations of any 
instrument—electrical or otherwise—are given in their 
own homes ; and this, moreover, without placing them 

under any obligation what- 
soever. 
Se rv | ce The stocks of gramo- 


tralf Imhof Service, in a phones (electrical, acoustic 
bly } word, is world-wide. It or automatic), of radio- 
Ik- } attracts every class of customer from Royalty down to gramophones, radio sets, records, filing cabinets and 
iti: | the humblest wage-earner: for Imhof’s supply every- accessories of various kinds at Imhof House is not only 
y’s | thing which appeals to lovers of the gramophone or thoroughly representative but comprehensive. What- 

radio—from the finest and latest types of Radio- ever the buyer’s want may be, he will certainly find 
ye | Gramophones and Automatic Gramophones down to a_ it at Alfred Imhof’s, and may rely upon immediate 
in | Single dance record or a delivery (and, if an elec- 
ve | box . —— trical instrument, installa- 

Such is the reputation tion). 

“ which the House of Imhof G r a mM Oo p h Oo Nn e S a required are 
: gained for service, experi- produced in a moment and 
4 played over to the customer if desired. Records ordered 


ence, and expert knowledge that on many occasions 
customers have placed with Imhof’s orders not only for 
'Y f the installation of the latest radio-gramophone, but 
* F also for the selection of an entire library of gramophone 
m™ § music with suitable record storage cabinets. 


4 Imhof’s are, in short, the “ universal providers ”’ 
h ® of the entire gramophone 

>» world. Ld 

. Service — Experience — Rad i oO & 
$® Knowledge—these are the 


| & three keys to the Imhof 
t ® success. From the very first it was decided to 
give customers a service which extended far beyond 
) & the mere handing out of articles in exchange for cash. 
That, by the way, still represents the extent of the 
‘ — “service ’ given in numberless “ gramophone shops ”— 
) a circumstance which accounts for so many people in 
| different parts of the United Kingdom preferring to 
| — order from Imhof’s rather than put up with the ineffi- 
cient service and the limited stocks of the local dealer. 
To give efficient service there must be knowledge— 
knowledge of an expert kind: and none who has ever 


by post are despatched on the same day as the order is 
received—whether inland or overseas. 

Foreign records are a great and growing feature of 
our business, and it is safe to say that nowhere will the 
music-lover find a better or more select stock of records 

from the Continent or 

other parts of the world. 

Reco rd S A special list of the latest 
foreign recordings is regu- 

larly issued by Alfred Im- 

hof, and this should be in the hands of every connoisseur. 

These, then, are some—but not all—of the outstand- 
ing features of this famous gramophone house. What- 
ever your requirements may be, you cannot do better 
than write, phone or pay a visit to—Imhof House, the 
centre of the gramophone world. 

Free lists of records, instruments, etc., are sent post 
free on application, with authoritative information and 
advice upon any subject relating to gramophones, radio 
or records. Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford 

Street, London, W.C.1 (Phone: Museum 5944). 
[ADVT. ] 
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THE MOST POPULAR IN THE WORLD—PRICE 1 /- 


LIST No. 36 


MAY ISSUE 





PARAMOUNT RHYTHM BOYS 
(with Vocal Chorus) 
1477 { Bathing! of You, Dear Slow Fox-Trot 
Bathing in the Sunshine Fox-Trot 


RADIO MELODY BOYS 
(Maybe It’s Love (from Film ‘‘ Maybe It’s 
Love ’’) Fox-Trot with Vocal Duet 
Beyond the Blue Horizon (from Film ‘* Monte 
Carlo ”’) Fox-Trot with Vocal Duet 


1478 


JOCK MacGREGOR (with Orchestral Accompt.) 


1479 The Wee Glen Scottish Song 
Shiverin’ wi’ th’ Cauld Scottish Song 


WALTER MILLER with HARRY HUDSON’S 
MELODY MEN 


1480 Koppa-Ka-Banna 
The More You Laugh, the Less You Cry 


RANDOLPH SUTTON (with Cabaret Orchestra) 
1481 Ta-Ta, Be Lucky Character One-Step Song 
I am—She is—We are Comedy Fox-Trot Song 


RADIO RHYTHM BOYS (with Vocal Chorus) 


1482 Lady of Spain Paso Doble 
Ten Cents a Dance Blues 


G.H. ELLIOTT (The Original Chocolate Coloured 
Coon) (with Orchestral Accompt.) 
Looking on the Bright Side (Howard Flynn) 
Fox-Trot Song 
When Gretchen Yodelled (Uraliaty) 
(Howard Flynn) Fox-Trot Song 


1483 


HARRY HUDSON’S MELODY MEN 
(with Vocal Chorus) 
Bessie Couldn’t Help It Fox-Trot 
1484< I’m _ Tickled Pink with a Blue-eyed 
Baby Fox-Trot 


THE BLUE JAYS (with Vocal Chorus) 
1485 The Peanut Vendor Cuban Fox-Trot 
Shout for Happiness Fox-Trot 


SID PHILLIPS and his MELODIANS 

(with Vocal Chorus) 
Fox-Trot 
Fox-Trot 


Clowning 
1486 Blue Again 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS : 
Conductor—Lt. H. Dowell 
Viscount Nelson (W. Zehle) March 


14884 On the Quarter-Deck (K. J. Alford) March 





Obtainable from Keith Prowse, 163 Regent St., 
and Gramophone Dealers everywhere. 


EDISON BELL Ltd., London, S.E.I5 


ROBIN LEGGE, writing in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, says: 

*« It may have missed the notice of many that the Edison Bell 
Radio Records were reduced in price to Is. per record. It is 
some years since | declared these records, which were then 
priced at Is. 3d. each, were in a class by themselves. Now at 
ls. per record they are hors concours.” 


—, 

















GOOD RECORDS 


EDISON BELL CHROMIC NEEDLES 


Z. 


should be played with Good Needles. are the Best and Most Profitable. 


J 
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MAURICE RAVEL 
The Man of the Hour 
By BASIL HOGARTH 


Ciboure, a hamlet near St. Jean de Luz in the 
Lower Pyrenees, on March 7th, 1875. He comes of 
a rugged and clannish stock, the Basques, who were 
originally a Spanish tribe. This doubtless explains 
the strain of Spanish folk-song which constantly 
recurs in Ravel’s work. 
While a youngster he displayed a remarkable apti- 
tude for the piano, and in this he was encouraged by 
his mother, who was passion- 


J cisoure MAURICE RAVEL was born at 


the finest teacher of composition in the world), in 
whose class were such promising talents as Charles 
Koechlin, Florent Schmitt, Roger Ducasse, and, 
later, Alfredo Casella. 

But two years before coming under the discipline 
of the great Fauré, he had already indicated gifts of 
unusual promise in his Habanera, which is still 
accounted, even after thirty-five years of continuous 
output, one of the finest things in Ravel’s work. It 

illustrates his instinct for the 





ately fond of music. At the 
age of twelve the boy was 
placed under two local 
teachers ; in a year the results 
were So promising that his 
parents decided that he was 
cut out for a musical career, 
and contrived to secure for 
him an entrance to the Paris 





Conservatoire. 


At first it was intended 
that he should become a solo 
pianist, and for this purpose 
was placed under a son of 
Charles de Beriot, once a 
world - renowned virtuoso, 
whose Scene de Ballet is still 
one of the brilliant solos in the concert repertoire of 
violinists. 

He also studied harmony under Louis Pessard and 
counterpoint with Andre Gedalge; he soon realised 
that his theoretical studies were progressing at the 
expense of his practical work as a pianist, and with 
characteristic fortitude he gave up all intentions of a 
concert platform career and plunged body and soul 
into the study of composition. 

While taking the formal course in harmony, he 
offended the conservative Pessard by defending the 
recently published suite Gymnopedies of Erik Satie 
as essentially good music. It is surely a strange 
coincidence that this rather shallow work of the 
eccentric Satie, which first stimulated Ravel to com- 
pose, should now find its way on the reverse side of 
one of the Bolero discs! (H.M.V. D1860.) 

He made remarkable strides in composition that 
thoroughly justified his step in confining _ his 
scholastic curriculum to composition. He was one of 
the few men who were permitted to study with 
Gabriel Fauré (at that time, 1890-1910, regarded as 
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Spanish rhythms. This per- 
sistent characteristic, which 
recurs time and again 
throughout his career, can 
only be ascribed to his 
Basque ancestry; for at 
the period when this work 
was composed, the great 
wealth of Spanish folk music 
revealed later by De Falla, 
Albeniz, Granados and 
Turina had not penetrated 
into the musical world at 
large. 

As Ravel in his latest pro- 
duction, the fine Bolero, 
again returns to the Spanish 
muse, it will be a valuable critical test to compare 
the early Habanera with its mature successor. 
An excellent interpretation is offered by Mieczy- 
slav Munz (obtainable from Rimington, Van 
Wyck). If there is one fault in this version, 
it is that the soloist has now and again suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of making a show piece 
out of music that is far too intimate and refined to 
withstand such treatment. The record is neverthe- 
less welcome on account of the graphic illustration it 
affords of the evolution of Ravel’s creative technique. 
Twelve years later this ingenuous trifle was revised 
by the composer, and issued for orchestra under the 
title Fantasie Espagnole. As a remarkable study in 
orchestral transcription this work is unparalleled. 
The listener who wishes to probe the secret of Ravel’s 
instrumentation should procure Piero Coppola’s ren- 
dition on Foreign H.M.V. G101-2. 

In 1901 Ravel had completed his studies under 
Fauré, and the early promise of the Habanera was 
to some extent consummated by his winning the 
eagerly coveted second prize in the Prix du Rome 
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contest. The monetary value of the award itself is 

f little consequence ; but it is generally regarded as 
an admission, by those best qualified to judge, that 
the recipient is more than a figure of importance on 
the musical horizon. It is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that this year’s second prizeman will be next 
year’s first. To the consternation of Ravel’s friends 
the composer was refused admission to the contest in 
the following year, on the ground that his work did 
not justify its inclusion in the short leet of composi- 
tions to be submitted to the judges. 

Four times Ravel persisted in an effort to secure 
academic distinction, and each time he failed. 
During these years he had published such works as 
the Pavane and the String Quartet 
in F. It was therefore abundantly 
clear that he was the victim of a close 
corporation that was determined to 
oust his work under any circum- 
stances. 

In 1904 Ravel again attempted ‘the 
impossible ; his failure was a foregone 
conclusion. But by this time the 
French critics were up in arms against 
the arbitrary policy of the Conserva- 
toire Principal, Theodore Dubois, who 
was responsible for the rejection of 
Ravel’s prize exercises. Shortly before 
the final attempt, Ravel had published Jeux d’Eau, a 
composition of the finest texture, generally regarded 
as a piece that challenges and sustains comparison 
with the finest examples of Chopin. When it became 
publicly known that Dubois had once more declined 
to submit Ravel’s work before the jury, the Parisian 
Press unanimously took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the young composer. The matter was thrashed out 
in public, and the sequel was that Dubois was com- 
pelled to resign his position as the head of the famous 
musical] institution, and hand it over to Fauré. 

But although Ravel thus secured a moral victory, 
he never again tried to capture academic distinction. 

By 1907 Ravel was a vital force in contemporary 
music, and that his success was founded on no mere 
caprice of fashion is clear from a consideration of his 
published works up to that period. To-day every one 
remains as fresh and as attractive as it did twenty- 
seven years ago. 

The first work after the Habanera to cause com- 
ment in musical circles was the Pavane for a dead 
Infanta. This is a static, sombre elegy, passionless, 
that was written by the composer while not as yet 
free from the bewildering influence of Igor Stravinski. 
Yet even here, in his second work of any importance, 
there is present a Mozartian grace, and a well-knit 
structure of harmony that is far too original to be 
merely an echo of Stravinski. It is interesting to 
notice, incidentally, Ravel’s love for the older dance 
forms. The scoring is delicate yet powerful. My 
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own preference was for the old record on Columbia, 
done by Frank Bridge and the Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra. The modern version is that of Coppok 
on H.M.V. D1564. 

The String Quartet in F is a splendid example of 
Ravel, the purist, writing abstract music slightly 
tinged with the impressionist hues of Debussy. Fe 
takes the severely classical string quartet, and in th 
crucible of his art he transforms it into something 
undreamed of by his precursors. The only complete 
and easily accessible version of this fine piece of 
chamber music is that on French Columbia (D15057- 
60). There is, however, a splendid recording put out 
by N.G.S., which is, I believe, still obtainable, at any 
rate from one of the exchanges. The work is done 
by the International String Quartet (led by André 
Mangeot). The version possesses certain features 
which render the records unique; perhaps the most 
important is the fact that a test record of the per. 
formance was heard by Ravel himself, who suggested 
certain alterations. These were carried out, and a 
new recording was issued which completely satisfied 
the composer, so much so that he autographed all the 
sets. In these days of masterworks in album form 
it should be possible to put out a complete electri- 
cally recorded version of this fine work; and in that 
case no better ensemble could be found than the 
International Players. 

The Sonatine for pianoforte is a gem of delicate 
neatness. All that is excellent in Ravel is contained 
in this little cameo; it is a thumbnail sketch, with 
harmonies as piquant and as pungent as those in the 
most mature work of his last period. He takes a 
minuet and produces a masterpiece that irresistibly 
reminds one of the art of Watteau. To me it was 
always a surprise that Mark Hambourg played the 
Sonatine so remarkably well. But his version on 
H.M.V. (D1001) is withdrawn, and has not as 
yet been replaced. There was also a vivid interpre 
tation by Katherine Long, recorded for the N.G.S., 
but I rather imagine that this can only be procured 
with difficulty now. This precious example of Ravel’s 
finest style should be recorded as soon as possible. 

Many versions of Jeuaw d’Eau are catalogued, but 
only one need claim more than passing attention. 
Alfred Cortot (H.M.V. DB648) has given us the true 
thing: a brilliant cascade of sound. Cortot’s touch 
is of crystal purity, and in this he is able to satisfy 
Ravel’s demands on the performer in a manner quite 
unapproachable by other pianists. This brilliant piano 
work provoked the criticism that Ravel was a follower 
of Debussy. But, as a matter of historical fact, the 
work existed in manuscript long before Debussy ever 
penned his Preludes. He may therefore be truth- 
fully described as a forerunner, rather than a disciple, 
of Debussy. 

These four works represent some of the finest things 
that Ravel has ever produced. They reveal a keen 
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intellect, a remarkable mastery of the harmonic 
vocabulary of music. Always there is the same 
exquisite workmanship, the zeal for craftsmanship. 


Since 1907 every new work from the pen of Maurice 
Ravel has been awaited with increasing eagerness, 
and it is quite safe to say that no composer since 
Brahms has so justified the hopes that were raised in 
his earliest work. It is a commonplace of musical 
criticism that those who make the biggest stir in their 
youth usually spend their later years in obscurity. 
But with Ravel, as it was with Brahms, history has 
reversed its usual process. 


In the seven years before the outbreak of the Great 
War he produced a number of works conceived on a 
far larger scale than he had previously been accus- 
tomed. Three compositions stand out pre-eminent : 
L’Heure Espagnole, Daphnis et Chloe, and Mother 
Goose. The first is a one-act opera, which the com- 
poser was moved to write when he first saw the 
original stage play, a curtain-raiser by Franc 
Nohain at the Odeon Theatre in Paris. The bizarre 
nature of the plot and the general atmosphere of 
grotesque fantasy charmed Ravel from the first, and 
in 1911 he produced his operatic version at the Opéra- 
Comique, Paris. The opera is one of the really few 
authentic specimens of the old opéra bouffe. There 
is very little plot, and the story centres round a 
Spanish lady whose three lovers call upon her all at 
the same time. She hides two of them in the antique 
clocks. But the third lover wins the lady by refusing 
to enter the third clock, and tumbling the contents 
of the other clocks out into the street. A slender 
story indeed, but one which served the composer as 
a medium for some of his finest music. Practically 
the whole of the musical interest resides in the or- 
chestra. The scoring is delectable, and the keen 
shafts of humour which the composer directs on the 
situation are considerably emphasised by the piquant 
appositeness of the orchestral illustrations. He 
utilises the whole resources of the orchestra in a way 
that makes one involuntarily smile. He adds point to 
the various characters by musical caricature that is 
truly the essence of the opera buffa; trombone slides, 
bassoon shakes, and piccolo wails are utilised in a 
very remarkable way. In the prelude, particularly, 
a marvellous effect of clocks ticking and chimes re- 
sounding is conveyed through the various orchestral 
timbres. A complete recording of this enchanting 
operetta is that issued by French Columbia, in album 
form. The cast is recruited in the main from the 
Opéra-Comique at Paris, and the orchestra (which is 
~ most important) is ably directed by M. Georges 

ruc, 


Daphnis et Chloe is a symphonic ballet in three 
tableaux originally written for Diaghelev’s Russian 
Ballet, by whom it was produced, first at Paris in 


March 1912. It contains many fine passages, and is 
notable for the unrivalled brilliance of the orchestra- 
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tion, the wood-wind sections in particular. Recently 
H.M.V. have put out a version. by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Kussevitski, who is a 
close friend of the composer. It was at Kussevitski’s 
special request that Ravel scored Mussorgski’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition for orchestra. Columbia in 
the old days used to have an excellent recording, but 
this no longer appears in the lists (L-X105-6). 


Probably the most popular of all Ravel’s composi- 
tions is the Mother Goose suite, for orchestra. 
Strangely enough, it was originally written for piano 
duet, but in that state proved unsatisfactory. 
Almost by accident, for the composer was on the 
point of discarding the work as stillborn, an acquaint- 
ance chanced to suggest an orchestral version to 
Ravel. The idea appealed to him, and the result 
was the suite we now know has become one of the 
most familiar things in the modern orchestral reper- 
toire. Rewritten for orchestra, it took the form of a 
ballet, set in five scenes. Once again the picturesque 
scoring is one of the most attractive features in the 
suite; and it is in Mother Goose more than in any 
other work by Ravel that his interest in the 
grotesque and ironic is revealed. In this suite we get 
the real Ravel: a mind of delicate texture, weaving 
music of the most ethereal structure. He scorns 
mere noise and bombast. The whole orchestral 
forces take on a new lustre, and he extracts new and 
hitherto undiscovered beauties from the most 
commonplace of instrumental combinations. Not 
only from the harp and celesta does he derive strange 
and quaint effects. But from the flute and the horns, 
in the very opening number, he obtains effects that 
stand alone in their charm. 


For sheer exuberance of tone colour, for matchless 
splendour and richness of timbre it would be im- 
possible to discover anything finer than the Hop 0’ 
My Thumb and Fairy Garden numbers. The many 
versions which have been issued by various com- 
panies from time to time is proof of the hold that 
this Suite has obtained on the affections of music 
lovers. Damrosch has given the most authentic 
reading so far (Columbia DB9516-8). I believe he 
was the first to produce the suite in public. I should 
very much like to see an electric reproduction of the 
old set of records by Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
Hallé Orchestra, for these were in every way excellent 
and Harty seemed to recapture something of the 
elusive spirit of the fantastic that animates the 
original score. 


During the war Ravel served in the French army, 
but his health quickly gave way and for some time 
he was practically an invalid. After the war he 
spent some time in convalescence, previous to re- 
suming his musical activities. For a short time on 
his reappearance he confined himself to pianoforte- 
playing, first in Vienna. Then he gradually took 
up his pen, first to write the exquisite tribute to 
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Couperin, Le Tombeau de Couperin. Vocalion issued 
an excellent disc by Stanley Chapple (K05225) of this 
splendid piece, which remains an eloquent testimony 
to the undiminished finesse of Ravel. There is a close 
affinity between this elegiac suite and the early 
Pavane, which serves to illustrate the striking con- 
sistency of Ravel’s technique. From the earliest to 
the latest production, Ravel is noteworthy for a 
similarity of style. This resemblance is not the refusal 
of a conservative mind to react to contemporary 
influences; it is the result of a firm belief that every 
work of enduring merit must be the result, not of 
temporary influences, but of inevitable conviction on 
the part of the composer. 


In La Valse Ravel gives us one of the greatest 
orchestral movements in waltz rhythm that we 
possess. It is a curious fact, but indisputable, that 
few composers have ever succeeded in writing orches- 
tral works in waltz tempo. Most of the waltzes that 
do exist are quite banal. The exceptions are notable 
and few : Wagner has a fine waltz movement (perhaps 
too quick and spirited to be deservedly called a.waltz) 
in the Mastersingers; Strauss’s waltz in the Rosen- 
kavalier is extremely brilliant 2nd sonorous; and 
possibly Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre may come 
within the description of brilliant, though morbid, 
waltz movement. Otherwise, beyond the Weingart- 
ner arrangement of Weber’s old war horse Invitation 
to the Waltz, this form has never revived from the 
Gung’] and Waldteufel. 


after-effects of Strauss, 
Ravel has certainly given the musical world some- 
thing to think about in his Valse, with its whirling 
figures and sensuous brilliance of scoring; it might, 
in truth, be described as the apotheosis of the waltz. 


Gaubert offers a brilliant version on Columbia 
L2245-6. 

In 1925 the fashionable Opera House at Monte 
Carlo produced the lyric fantasy L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges. So far the opera has not yet been pro- 
duced elsewhere ; but this defect may to some extent 
be remedied by procuring the splendid disc of an 
extract from the opera: Five o’clock, which is on the 
reverse side of the Pavane disc conducted by Piero 
Coppola (H.M.V. D1564), arranged by Roger Branga 
for chamber orchestra. This typical extract demon- 
strates that Ravel by no means exhausted his operatic 
vein with L’Heure Espagnole. 

Undoubtedly the greatest of Ravel’s works is the 
wonderful Bolero. This fine work has met with 
much formidable criticism from many unexpected 
quarters. Constant Lambert, famous composer of 
Rio Grande, whose own work reflects the influence 
of Ravel, is reported to have said that the Bolero 
reveals the French composer as a spent force. 
Nothing could be further from the truth; Ravel is as 
alive to the new influences as any. That he does 
not succumb to them is no proof of weakness, but of 
strength and will power far beyond the ordinary. 
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The real truth that underlies most of the advery 
criticism of the Bolero originates in the warped in. 
pulse of the cripple who professes to scorn the sym. 
metry of the athlete. Ravel’s technique is so mar. 
vellously wrought, so elegant, and so rich that many 
who have been deceived by its apparent simplicity 
are annoyed when they try to imitate it, and signally 
fail. Technically the piece is unassailable; the 
phenomenal pedal for harp and pizzicato strings, the 
gorgeous procession of tone colours, the haunting 
nature of the theme, and the continuous rhythn, 
combine to produce a work that has immediately 
fired the imagination of an age that has so fa 
produced nothing but what Ernest Newman once 
brilliantly described as ‘‘misbegotten brats.”’ 


If ever a man deserved the term ‘“‘wizard of the 
orchestra”’ it is certainly the Ravel of this Bolero, 
There is nothing sensational in the piece; there is 
nothing resembling an attempt to play to the gallery, 
It has been said that he has merely resuscitated the 
Rossini crescendo, a fallacy that is quite easily ex- 
ploded by even a cursory comparison of, say, the 
Barber of Seville overture and the Mengelberg version 
of the Ravel work. The difference between Rossini 
and Ravel is precisely the difference between Edgar 
Wallace and Henry James. The Turn of the Screw 
is undoubtedly a splendid example of the art of sus- 
pense, but it would be idle to urge that Henry James 
is simply an edition de luxe of Edgar Wallace 
merely because he adapts a form of literary device 
that happens to have been popularised by a writer of 
best sellers. 

Rossini is the Edgar Wallace of music; compared 
with Ravel he is a mere journeyman ; even so, he was 
a far greater artist than many of his detractors. 
Ravel puts something into his Bolero that Rossini 
never dreamt of: dramatic suspense. From a theme 
of almost nonchalant airiness, Ravel conjures 4 
colossal avalanche of sound that holds the listener 
breathless with excitement. Only a brain of the 
finest magnitude could have conceived this, the most 
wonderful orchestral invention since Wagner's 
Mastersinger Prelude. 

As in the Bolero, so in all Ravel’s output there is 
revealed a consummate artistry that can only be the 
creation of an outstanding master. Henry Arthur 
Jones used to remark of the drama that it was “‘as 
exquisitely wrought as the finest goldsmith’s art.” 
The identical observation could be applied with equal 
truth to the music of Ravel. 

Bastt HoGartu. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE TURN OF THE OPERATIC WHEEL 


By 


NCE more we stand at the threshold of the 
() tendon summer opera season, with minds ex- 

pectant and appetites freshened for the coming 
feast. ‘The menu, save as to a few details here and 
there, might almost be described as a repetition of 
last year’s. There will be the same equal division 
of International repertories and scarcely any changes 
worth mentioning in the personnel of the leading 
foreign artists. The latest engagement was that of 
Maria Nemeth, the talented Viennese soprano, whose 
singularly perfect records obtained instant recog- 
nition in these columns when first issued by Parlo- 
phone last year. As in many other instances, Maria 
Nemeth’s was a case of gramophone réclame first, 
followed by a London engagement and, as I sincerely 
hope, a London success. It is fully expected that 
she will prove to be a delightful artist. Another 
addition to the list of singers announced in March is 
a particularly good robust tenor from Belgium 
named René Maison. I do not remember to have 
heard any records by him, though I am told he has 
begun making some; but he is said to have a fine 
voice and already enjoys a reputation in certain 
Wagner réles. We shall soon see. 

I had a most enjoyable talk with Colonel Blois at 
Covent Garden one afternoon not long before the 
opening of the season. From this I gathered that 
the prospects, in spite of the world-depression, were 
surprisingly promising. The general subscription 
stood round about the average mark, and even at 
that juncture the house for the two cycles of the Ring 
was practically sold out. It was then the director’s 
intention to make the revival of Mozart’s Die Zauber- 
fléite the earliest feature of the German campaign, 
and long before these lines appear the date of the 
event and the full cast will of course have been 
announced. For my own part I am looking forward 
greatly to this reprise, and later on I hope not to miss 
(as I did last year) the performance of Die Fleder- 
maus, which I regard as one of those light master- 
pieces which the connoisseur can only enjoy 


thoroughly when sung by Viennese-trained artists in 


their own native tongue. 

The famous impresario, Mapleson, states in his 
Memoirs that “‘the London season of 1867 was 
remarkable for the first performance of Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino.”? He does not mention that it 
was given at Her Majesty’s Theatre on June 22nd, 
neither does he recall that it was a complete failure ; 
for he never does draw attention to the failure 
of a production of his own. Now at that time the 
opera had only been given at St. Petersburg, Verdi 
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having written it expressly for the Imperial Theatre 
there. Its reception (November 10th, 1862) had 
been comparatively cold, thanks neither to the music 
nor its interpretation, but to the nature of the story, 
which, says Arthur Pougin, ‘was too sad, too sombre, 
too melancholy (the three principal characters perish 
simultaneously of a violent death, one in a duel, the 
other assassinated, the third by suicide), and so 
appeared to the audience a little too deep in colour.”’ 
Then, two years after it had been heard in London, 
it was mounted at La Scala with a libretto partially 
revised by Ghislanzoni (the author of Aida) and a 
score considerably touched up by Verdi. These 
improvements secured for the opera a much more 
favourable verdict from the Milanese, even though it 
did not encourage the rulers of the Paris Opéra to 
try it there. They preferred to have Verdi write 
Don Carlos for them; which he did. 

But in these Grand-Guignol days we object less to 
melodramatic. horrors than did our opera-going 
parents. Hence am I in agreement with Colonel Blois 
and his co-directors that, having regard to its 
success wherever it is now done, the time has come 
for a revival of La Forza del Destino upon a scale 
that will make it one of the features of the Italian 
portion of the “International”? season. It will 
certainly be a novelty for contemporary opera-lovers 
in every respect but where those musical excerpts are 
concerned which the gramophone has done so much 
to make popular. It is interesting, moreover, to note 
that the splendid duets to which I drew special 
attention in my operatic reviews last month were 
sung by at least two of the principal men who are 
to figure in the Covent Garden cast, This will be as 
follows: Don Alvaro, Aureliano Pertile; Carlo, Ben- 
venuto Franci; Leonora, Rosa Ponselle; Guardiano, 
Tancredo Pasero; Melitone, Ernest Badini. The con- 
ductor will, of course, be Tullio Serafin, who, 
assisted by John Barbirolli, is to be in charge of the 
forthcoming Italian performances. Yet another 
revival to be awaited with curiosity is that of Zan- 
donai’s clever opera, Francesca da Rimini, which I 
may remind readers was produced at Covent Garden 
in July 1914, with Mme. Edvina, Martinelli, and 
others in the cast. Romani’s Fedra, also down for 
production, has not yet been seen here, nor do I think 
I have heard a note of the music. 

All things considered, it must be allowed that the 
prospects for the season just started are exceedingly 
bright, and that the position of the Covent Garden 
Opera Syndicate is at the moment an uncommonly 
enviable one. It is looking forward with tolerable 
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certainty to the lion’s share (if not the whole) of the 
promised Government subsidy, the granting whereof 
is not an actual fait accompli as I write these lines, 
but regarded by most people as a fairly sure proposi- 
tion. Whether this will in any event prove an unmixed 
blessing remains to be seen. Something depends 
upon the manner in which it is going to be dis- 
tributed and employed ; something upon the question 
whether the amount is really large enough to be of 
solid and permanent value to the cause. I can 
hardly conceive of a State subsidy for opera which 
does not gather within its beneficent folds the purely 
British undertakings represented by the Carl Rosa 
Company and the Old Vic. The educative value of 
these institutions, one in the provinces, the other in 
two great London suburbs, cannot by any possibility 
be overlooked. Each has a strong claim to share in 
the spoil, if I may so term it; nay, more, each needs 
the support in order to be able to carry on without 
constant financial worry. It was matter for general 
regret when the Carl Rosa Company found itself 
compelled recently to bring its operations -to a 
premature close, first of all in the country, afterwards 
at the Lyceum, just when it was giving some of the 
best performances in its history. I sincerely hope 
that the stoppage is only temporary. 


Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Beecham, aided and 
abetted by Mr. Lionel Powell, has sprung upon us 
a veritable surprise. The present sojourn of Bitter 
Sweet at the Lyceum is to be followed by a six weeks’ 
season of Russian opera and ballet, beginning on the 
18th inst. It has nothing to do, apparently, with 
the still dormant activities of the Imperial League 
of Opera; nor does one see at first glance how it very 
well could. The fons et origo of the new speculation 
springs from the same adventurous source, that is 
all, and in the result it may prove to have been quite 
a good idea. Russian opera and ballet is a combined 
form of entertainment with which the name of 
Beecham has been long and honourably associated. 
Father and son exploited it at Drury Lane—at con- 
siderable personal outlay, it is true—nearly twenty 
years ago, with the co-operation of that same re- 
doubtable Diaghilev who had previously introduced 
his Russian company for the first time at Covent 
Garden in 1911. The Beecham seasons of 1918 and 
1914 were remarkable not, as Mapleson put it, for a 
novelty that failed, but for a series of successes that 
dazzled a new generation and set up a new fashion. 
The intervention of the war modified the course of 
events in that direction, as it did in so many others. 
Nevertheless, none who then witnessed Boris 
Godounov and the triumph of Chaliapin can possibly 
have forgotten it, and for them at least it will be 
good news that the famous singer is coming over to 
sing twice a week during this unexpected season at 
the Lyceum. He will also be welcome to the much 
larger circle of those admirers who have heard him in 


one guise or another at the Albert Hall, but have 
never yet seen him on the legitimate operatic stage, 

Chaliapin will, it is said, appear on the opening 
night in one of his favourite operas, namely Dar. 
jomisky’s Roussalka. It should prove an attractive 
item in the repertory of this Russian company, which 
has been performing more or less regularly at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, Paris, for the last three 
years. The artists, with the exception of Chaliapin, 
are unknown here even by name, but they are said 
to be a capable and well-trained troupe and the 
ensemble should by now have been brought to a high 
degree of efficiency. There will be an orchestra of 
seventy, with a Russian conductor, while Sir Thomas 
Beecham is to direct certain of the operas. The list 
of these includes, besides Roussalka, Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Sadko, Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmila, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Bride of the Czar, Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, and Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov. The 
ballets will comprise Petroushka (Stravinsky), De 
Falla’s L’Amour Sorcier, Prokofiev’s Les Bouffons, 
and Moussorgsky’s Le Mont Chauve, all of them 
arranged by M. Boris Romanoff. For the cheaper 
parts of the house popular prices are to be charged, 
and, as the Lyceum Theatre holds 38,000 persons, 
full houses should comfortably pay expenses and 
leave a substantial profit. 


To what extent the Russian season will affect 
Covent Garden, if at all, remains to be seen. Certainly 
not more, in my opinion, than Covent Garden will do 
harm to the Lyceum venture; and neither Sir 
Thomas Beecham nor Mr. Lionel Powell seems to 
have entered upon this ‘‘surprise’’ undertaking with 
any particular fear of the strongly entrenched opposi- 
tion higher up the street. It has happened again 
and again in days gone by that the regular London 
opera-houses (two of them, both supported by a large 
roll of aristocratic subscribers) have been suddenly 
threatened in mid-season by the menace of a visit 
from a powerful foreign company, without suffering 
in the end to a disastrous extent. Such was Sir 
Augustus Harris’s experience in 1889, when, during 
his second Covent Garden season, a strong Italian 
troupe from Milan, backed by Ricordis, turned up 
unexpectedly early in July and gave us our first per- 
formances of Verdi’s Otello with the original Otello 
and Iago, Tamagno and Maurel, at the head of 4 
powerful cast and conducted by the celebrated 
Faccio, who was the Toscanini of his day. Curiously 
enough, too, it was at the old Lyceum (Irving's 
theatre, I mean) that that very opposition rose up; 
and I remember we thought, among other things, 
that an orchestra of seventy was rather too big for the 
theatre. But the present auditorium is a good deal 
larger than the old one. Anyhow, in less than three 
weeks the struggle will be on, and it ought to prove 
exciting. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING FOREIGN RECORDINGS 





All demonstration instruments fitted with specially 
tuned boxes and. only fibre mecdles are used 


MASSENET 


Complete recording of “ Werther ’’ in 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 15 
records (Album) With Ninon Vallin— 
Charlotte. Germaine Féraldy—Sophie. 
Georges Thill—Werther. Under the 
direction of M. Elie Cohen, Conductor 
at L’Opéra—Comique. £4-17-6 
(Single records available) 


GABRIEL FAURE 


Requiem Mass complete on § records in 
album. Bach Choir of Paris with 
Orchestra and Organ accompaniment 
under M,. Gustave Bret. Soloists— 
M. Morturier and Mme. Malnory- 
Marseillac. £2-1-3 


HONEGGER 


Prelude—* The Tempest”. Symphony 
Orchestra under the Composer. 6/- 


DEBUSSY 


Premiére Arabesque. 
Deuxiéme Arabesque. 
Mme. Marguerite Long. 4/6 





BACH 


Double Concerto in D minor for 2 violins. 
Arnold and Alma Rosé with Chamber 
Orchestra, 3 records, 8/3 each 


Special attention is given to mail orders. Postage on orders of 15s, 
or over is paid and we guarantee the safe arrival of the goods, 
A full range of instruments available for immediate delivery either 

for cash or upon easy terms if desired. 





MINGTONVAN 


42/3, CRANBOURN STREET. 


(JUST OPPOSITE THE HIPPODROME) 


LONDON, w.c.2 





GERRARD 1171. 
Open 9.30 to 7.30 every day, except Thursday 9.30 to 1.0 p.m. 





ADVERTISEMENTS xt] 
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more new records by famo 





Galli-Curci. 


SONGS AND BALLADS 
Galli-Curci 


¥% Bolero—The Maids of Cadiz (Delibes) — Song 
of India (“Sadko’’) (Rimsky-Korsakov) 


Richard Crooks 
For ycu alone (Geehl) — Because (d'Hardelot) 


Joseph Hislop 
A pair well matched — When I am dead, my 
dearest (Ronald) 
Strew on her Roses—Down in the Forest ( Ronald) 


Marguerita Carlton 
Sink, red Sun (del Riego) — The little silver 
ring (Chaminade) 


Peter Dawson 

Tempest of the heart (“Il Trovatore’’) — Yon 

assassin is my equal (“ Rigoletto”) (Verd:) 

Lilian Davies 

Roses of Picardy — Overnight 

Reaching for the moon (Film, ‘‘ Reaching for the 

Moon”) — The little things in life 

Walter Glynne 

Devotion, Op. 10, No. 1 (Strauss) — Since first I 
saw your face (Somervell) 


Browning Mummery 


Molly's eyes — The Boat 
Song 


Noel Coward 

Half Caste Woman—Any 
little fish (Both from 
**Cochran’s 1931 Revue’) 


The Gra Co, Ltd., 
Condon" 


See record marked ¥%& 


DA1!164, 6/- 


j 


? 
) 


| 


| DA1163, 6/- 


B3816, 3/- 
B3817, 3/- 


B3699, 3/- 


B3698, 3/- 


B3821, 3/- 
B3807, 3/- 


B3757, 3/- 


B3750, 3/- 


B3794, 3/- 





MID-APRIL A 


SONGS AND BALLADS—continued 


Gracie Fields 
That must have been our Walter — River, stay 
‘way from my door 


George Metaxa 
Goodnight, sweetheart — On a little balcony 
in Spain 
Webster Booth \ 
Moonlight and you — Always as I close my eyes } 
Pola Negri 
Black eyes — Farewell, my Gypsy Camp (In 
Russian) 
) 
) 
) 


Comedy Harmonists 

A friend, a good friend — Darling (My heart [ 
longs to greet you) (Both from the Film, ‘‘ Three 
at the Petrol S‘ation’’) 

H.M. Chapels Royal Sextet 

Sweet and low (Barnby) 
downs so free (Pearsall) 


— O, who will o'er the | 


John Goss and Cathedral Male Voice 
Quartet Storm along — Roll the wood-pile 
down — Nous Irons a Valparaiso (In French) — 
Sciucamunni Sta Lampa (In Italian) 

“Merrie England ” 

Vocal Gems by Light Opera Company 

Light Opera Male Chorus 

Songs of Good Cheer 


National Cavaliers 
Cheerful little earful — Sweet Jennie Lee 


Derickson and Brown 


When your hair has turned to silver — Moon- 
light on the Colorado 


A NEW OPERATIC RECORD 


Toti dal Monte and Members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan (Conducted by Carlo Sabajno) 
Could I believe, Act 3 (‘La Sonnambula”) (Bellina 
— From secret caves and bowers, Act 3 (" Fal- 
staff ") (In Italian) (Verdi) 


ORCHESTRAL 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

(Conducted by Frederick Stock) 

Symphony No. 1 in B Flat Major, Op. 38 
(Schumann) — Pas d'action, Op. 52, No. 5 
(Glazounov) (In Album No. 111) 


London Symphony Orchestra 

(Conducted by Albert Coates) 

Cortége des Nobles (* Mlada") (Rimsky- 
Korsakov) — Gopak (** The Fair at Sorotchinsk ") 
(Moussorgsky) 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conducted by Clemens Krauss) 
Symphony No. 3 in F Major, Op. 90 (Brahms) 
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CHESTRAL— continued 


Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden 
jucted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 
onic Dances, Nos. 1 and 3 (Dvorak) 


Symphony Orchestra 

jucted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 

tie England "—Selection (German) 
Groot and His Orchestra 
ioletera (Featured in the Film, ‘* 

he Song of Songs 

k Weter and His Orchestra 

in the Vienna Prater — Drink, drink, 
her drink —Waltz 
Jand Silver—Waltz (Lehar) —- Blue Danube 
Itz (J. Strauss) 

fair Orchestra 
hts of Gladness—Waltz — Temptation— 
tz (Ancliffe) 


oq tn Orchestra 
alist, Webster Booth) 
ow of two bright eyes — Somewhere a voice 
alling 


k Hylton and His Orchestra 
mrock Land (An Irish Medley) 


City Lights’’) 


STRUMENTAL 


Ballet Music (Schubert) 


osamunde"» — 


arghetto (Weber) 
Hambourg 


Sonata in A Flat, Op. 26 (Beethoven) 
nuet (Beethoven) — Tambourin (Gossec, arr. 
vat) — Waltz in C Sharp Minor, Op. 64, 
b. 2 (Chopin) 
E. Bullock (Organ) 
gan Sonata No. 3 in A Major (Mendelssohn) 
Weitz (Organ) 
lude in E Flat (Bach) 
da Costa 
yland Holiday and Moods 
yours — You're driving me crazy 
dney Gustard (Cinema Organ) 
tade of the Tin Soldiers — In the Shadows 
Rowlane-Tims, F.R.C.O. (Cinema Organ) 
oonlight on the Colorado — Three little words 
om the Film, ‘‘ Check and Double Check *’) 
Stonehewer (Musical Saw) 


edding bells are ringing for Sally — When 
bur hair has turned to silver 


ZZLE RECORD 


Orchestra 
zzle Record, No. 2 


) 


| 


C2149, 4/6 


C2196, 4/6 


B3808, 3/- 


B3788,. 3/- 


B3726, 3/- 


C2091, 4/6 


B3735, 3/- 


C2172, 4/6 


DA1137, 6/- 


C2117-8, 
4/6 each 


B3798, 3/- 
C2048, 4/6 
C2050, 4/6 


B3697, 3/- 
B3814, 3/- 


B3729, 3/- 


B3813, 3/- 


B3823, 3/- 


NEW DANCE RECORDS 


Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra 

The one man band — 
Hello! beautiful 

Hurt — Wedding of the 


garden insects } B5995, 3/- 


Egyptian Ella — I lost my gal again 


Your Eyes — It would be wonderful (Both from 
‘* The White Horse Inn”) 


Rose of Spain — Honolulu Moon 


B5994, 3/- 


Ten cents a dance—I haven't heard a single word 
from baby 

Ambrose and His Orchestra 

Half Caste Woman — Stealing through (Both 
from “ Cochran's 1931 Revue”) 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 

Makin’ Wickey-Wackey down in Waikiki — 
Really Mine 

Marek Weber and His Orchestra 

A friend, a good friend — Darling (My heart 
longs to greet you) (Both from the Film, ‘‘ Three 
at the Petrol Station”) 


Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and Their Orch. 
What a fool I've been — I hate myself 

Havana Novelty Orchestra 

Little Spanish Dincer and 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
He's not worth your tears 


Mark Hambourg. See records marked e 


scant VERTISBMENTS xii 


{ Photo by Fox Ph otos) 
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Mr. Constant Lambert, 
composer of “RIO GRANDE”=now uses an E.M.G. 


Hand-made Gramophone 


and we thus have the pleasure of adding another 
distinguished name to the fast-growing list of 
E.M.G. users. Made by hand by keen and 
efficient craftsmen to the designs of Mr. H. B. 
Davey, E.M.G. gramophones are quite definitely 
the only instruments for the serious music lover. 





There is no mystery 


about their incomparable results. The sensitive 
soundbox, which is made and assembled with a 
watchmaker’s skill and precision, is tuned by the 
leading expert in his subtle art. The tone-arm 
runs on ball bearings and is completely air-tight ; 
and being designed by the originator of the 
“‘ offset” and “‘ overlap” method of tone-arm 
measurement, gives the most perfect track 
alignment possible. The horns, external and 
internal, are the result of matured theory perfectly 
correlated with practical experience. E.M.G. 
Hand-made Gramophones are 


Made under 
that Master Patent 


“* Microscopic Accuracy and Attention to Detail.” 
Founded in their design on a complete under- 
standing of the theoretical and practical problems 
involved, built with the aid of modern equip- 
ment under the eyes of experts and 
musical enthusiasts, following the 
ideal of providing the finest poss- 
ible musical reproduction at 
the lowest cost, E.M.G. 
Hand-made Products 
are destined to 
become world- 


known. Z $8 
_ on : 
ere ts ae ©apital 


Prices £12 12s. to £42 ee 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Behind the Princes Theatre. brag Telephone: Temple Bar 6458. 
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OST interesting and profitable it is to study, 
M ice by side as it were, those two exquisite 

discs (D1297-8) of the “Siegfried Idyll’’ 
which Siegfried Wagner made with the L.S.O. and 
the fine record (D1585) of the Love Duet from 
Siegfried sung by Frida Leider and Rudolf 
Laubenthal. The sunny “‘Idyll,’’? composed as an 
aubade for Cosima in honour of Siegfried’s birth, 
is, of course, largely wrought from themes from 
the opera ‘‘Siegfried,’’ most of them drawn from 
the duet referred to. Thus Brunnhilde at the 
opening of the duet begs Siegfried to leave her in 
her maiden peace to the beautiful strain with which 
the first violins commence the “‘Idyll.’’ A melodious 
old German cradle song is exclusive to the Idyll, but 
the tune in three-four time (faintly suggestive of ‘‘In 
Summertime on Bredon’’ in Peel’s matchless setting) 
which begins in the wind at bar 150 of the Idyll is a 
modified version of the music to which Brunnhilde, 
in the duet, hails Siegfried as ‘‘Herrlicher! Hort 
der welt!’’ The great pulsing triumphant melody 
which marks the rapturous climax of the duet 
appears as a horn solo at bar 259 of the Idyll, and 
so on. Introduced episodically in the Idyll are also 
the ‘‘sleep’’ motif from the ‘‘Valkyrie’’ and the song 
of the forest bird from the ‘‘Forest Murmurs”’ scene 
in Siegfried, of which also there is an excellent record- 
ing on D1297-8, exhaling all the sylvan beauty of 
that leafy summer scene. 

Writing thus of Wagner reminds me that a Wagner 
extract has provided for our perpetual joy what is 
surely the most enchanting operatic record ever made 
by any company. 

In the whole realm of dramatic music there is not, 
I think, any lovelier thing than old Hans Sachs’ 
Monologue in the gloaming, amid the fragrance of 
the lime and elder trees, in the Second Act of the 
“Mastersingers.”’ It is one of those perfect musical 
creations which are as a strength and stay to the 
spirit in moments of discouragement, and an almost 
faultless rendition of it has been permanently 
crystallised for us on H.M.V. record D13851. The 
situation is expressed with consummate art and com- 
plete truth. Old Sachs sits without his door, meaning 
to cobble, and the hammering motive is heard busily 
in the bass at the outset, but his memory is struggling 
to recapture the theme of Walther’s song of Spring 
sung that morning. How tantalisingly and elusively 
fragments of the sweet melody appear and vanish 
again in the orchestra—a phrase here, a snatch there 
—while the old man strives to recall the theme. 



































BURIED TREASURE—IX 
By ALEX. McLACHLAN 


(With acknowledgments to the co-operation of H. S. Brown) 


Abruptly he sets to work, seeking to dismiss it from 
his mind, and the cobbling motive is renewed, but 
no! the song will not be forgotten. ‘‘And yet... 
it haunts me still,’’ he sings, and, praising the new, 
strange melody, he suddenly captures it, only to be 
beguiled yet further by the orchestra which continues 
with the song. There comes a sudden pause, and 
then, while the basses softly throb with a rapturous 
triplet figure, the old cobbler pours forth a quietly 
heartfelt declaration of belief that ‘‘this lovely way of 
song will surely prove at last victorious’ in a brief 
passage of utmost lyric glory which, says J. F. 
Runciman, “I take to be nine bars of vocal writing 
as fine as can be found in the whole of music.” 

If the ‘‘Monologue”’ be the king of operatic records, 
surely D1497 must be hailed their queen. This 
noble disc contains Leonora’s great scena from 
**Fidelio”’? complete, sung by Frida Leider with an 
orchestral’ accompaniment conducted by Barbirolli. 
It is no very encouraging proof of the condition of 
operatic culture in this country that the recording 
companies should continue to churn out redundant 
complete versions of Puccini and Mascagni operas 
while works of the calibre of ‘‘Fidelio’’ and the 
operas of Mozart are represented by excerpts only, 
but lovers of Beethoven’s solitary opera have at least 
the satisfaction of possessing the crowning glory of 
the work in this magnificent Aria, so worthily per- 
formed and recorded. 

The wealth of musical material embodied in this 
scena, the boldness and variety of its treatment, and 
the richness of its instrumentation combine to make 
this record a mine of almost inexhaustible treasure 
for study and meditation. The long declamatory 
introduction to the Aria presents a ruthless disclosure 
of the villainy of Pizarro’s character, but the tigerish 
brutality of those upward rushing basses is balanced 
by the divine message of the wood-wind when 
Leonora sings of the rainbow hope that lights her 
darkling prospect. A passage of unspeakable beauty 
is the melody for three horns introducing the glorious 
Adagio section, ‘‘Komm Hoffnung,’’ conceived and 
wrought throughout in the loftiest vein of Beetho- 
ven’s slow movements. The climax of the scene is 
the thrilling and passionate Allegro, the dauntless 
spirit of which is epitomised in the ringing triumph of 
that splendid soaring trumpet passage which will have 
the heart out of your breast if you will but open your 
ears to its tremendous significance. 

I have brought it on myself, of course, but in open- 
ing a discussion of H.M.V. operatic records, I have 
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rather unloosed the floodgates upon myself, for there 
is seldom, if ever, a fortnightly supplement of this 
company which does not include two or three addi- 
tions to their operatic repertoire and it would require 
a dozen articles to deal adequately with even a few 
of the outstanding numbers. I do hope no lover of 
the best in Italian opera missed DB1153, a sterling 
record by Apollo Granforte and Hilda Monti of the 
great duet from Act III of ‘‘Aida’’—‘‘Rivedrai le 
foreste imbalsamati.’’ The melody to which Amon- 
asro sings to his daughter of the scented woodlands 
of her Ethiopian homeland is one of the most beauti- 
ful tunes that even Verdi ever wrote, and the dramatic 
intensity of the second part of the duet, ‘Su 
dunque,’’ where the father sings of the blood of 
Aida’s slaughtered countryman crying out for ven- 
geance, is admirably realised and the more striking 
by contrast with the first part. The tone of this 
record is excellent and not too loud, while the singers 
are sufficiently dramatic without tearing their passions 
to tatters in the manner which makes far too many 
Italian operatic records utterly unbearable. Thus 
an otherwise delightful ten-inch disc (DA883) of Gigli 
singing two very beautiful airs—‘‘Dai campi, dai 
prati’’ and ‘“Giunto sul passo estremo’’—from 
**Mefistofele’’ is marred for me by the singer’s intro- 
ducing at moments of emotional fervour a horrible 
hiccuping sob, which so far from intensifying the 
situation merely makes me want to giggle and then 
smash the record. Surely a composer like Boito 
may be assumed to know his job, and his pure canti- 
lena be left to speak for itself without seeking to 
amplify it with these ridiculously tearful gurgles ! 


Speaking of duets, Hislop and Granforte give us a 
glorious *‘Solenne in quest ’ora’’ from Verdi’s ‘‘La 
Forze del Destino’’ on DB939; all the solemnity and 
gloomy majesty of the scene are in this fine perform- 
ance and a deeply moving record is the result. On 
the reverse is ‘‘O Mimi, tu piu non torni’”’ from ‘‘La 
Bohéme,”’ which also gives us some fine moments, 
but in my opinion Hislop sadly overdoes his Rodolfo 
once or twice here. 


Two examples of the late Verdi at his most inspired 
remain to be mentioned here. The peerless ‘‘Ave 
Maria’”’ from “‘Otello’’ occurs in the opera where the 
tragic Desdemona kneels before the little figure of the 
Madonna and Child and humbly pleads for the 
Virgin’s intercession in her trouble and grief. Verdi 
has deliberately summoned the whole vast resources 
of his colossal genius in this superb Prayer and 
has written us an aria sublime in its simplicity, its 
humanity and its dramatic truth, and of a poignant 
melodic beauty which brings tears to the eyes. It is 
a fine feather in Puccini’s cap that his “‘Un bel di 
vedremo”’ from ‘‘Madam Butterfly,’ which occupies 
the reverse of this disc, does not sound in the least 
trivial or tawdry by comparison with this grand 
inspiration of Verdi, and Margaret Sheridan proves 
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herself a great artist in her sympathetic, sensitive 
and entirely convincing interpretation of both famoys 
arias. DB981 is a very noteworthy record indeed 
and craves a space on any serious collector’s shelf, 


Of a very different type (and price!) is the othe 
Verdi treasure I have in mind, to wit the delicioy 
little 8s. record which Arthur Fear has made of the 
whimsical Page’s Song from ‘‘Falstaff’? on B3193, 
What a wealth of musical fun is packed into this tiny 
air, and what a merry, catching, irresistible gem it 
is! I was sorry to see Fear’s hugely enjoyable 
delivery of this air damned on the ground that his 
robust tones were unsuitable to the slender propor 
tions of the whilom Page of whom he sings. But 
hang it all! although the roguish old knight is telling 
us what a devil of a lithe young Adonis he was as a 
lad, yet this is slimness recollected in obesity, and, 
strive though he may to recapture the first fine care- 
less rapture of his boyhood’s days, he cannot, by 
taking thought, diminish one atom the accumulated 
avoirdupois of the years between! Fear’s, I submit, 
is an accurate estimate of the style in which the 
Gargantuan ‘“‘knight of the paunch’’ would have 
declaimed his lively recollections. Less mirthfully 
does the poor Marschallin in ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier” 
muse on her fading charms and the days that are no 
more, but her Monologue, recorded by Barbara 
Kemp on D1481, forms nevertheless one of the most 
beautiful passages in Strauss’s matchless opera, and 
this is surely one of the most wistful and tenderly 
appealing discs ever made of this composer’s work. 

No records of Chaliapine’s singing are likely to 
suffer overmuch from neglect, but I was interested to 
read recently that his own favourite is DA994, on 
which is his rollicking performance of the ‘‘Catalogue 
Song”’ from ‘*Don Giovanni,’”’ and upon consideration 
I see no just cause for quarrelling with his choice. 
Here again is the perfect comedy disc, and if the great 
man’s mannerisms come at first as a bit of a shock 
when employed in Mozart, yet contemplation estab- 
lishes them as appropriate enough to Leporello in this 
case. 

Turning from opera to oratorio, there is a first-class 
plum at 4s. 6d. in C1742, with Elsie Suddaby singing 
*‘As when the dove’? from Handel’s ‘‘Acis and 
Galatea,’’ which is not, strictly speaking, an oratorio 
at all, but a sort of pastoral serenata, the libretto 
whereof was in part provided by John Gay, the author 
of “The Beggar’s Opera.’? I fancy Handel must 
have removed his wig prior to writing this entrancing 
little air, which has none of his grand manner about 
it, but warbles along blithely and prettily, with an 
almost Italianate sweetness and grace. I wish the 
recorders would give us more of the secular Handel— 
some of those delightful little songs from *‘L’Allegro 
ed Il Penseroso’’ for example—and a few of the 
countless treasures hidden away in those forty odd 
operas which he wrote with such busy zest before the 
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fashionable piety of his day obliged him reluctantly 
to “tie himself down to orthodoxy.”’ 

On the other side of this disc is a jubilant, if 
slightly breathless, performance of ‘‘Rejoice greatly’’ 
from “‘Messiah”’ in which I would particularly invite 
attention to the extraordinary sparkle and crispness 
of the orchestral playing by an unnamed band. 

Here, at present, I must conclude this series of 
articles, profoundly aware that I have left much un- 


* 











» 


THE SAME OLD MAGIC 


done, passed over much unnoticed, and perforce 
scamped much of which I should have liked, had 
space permitted, to treat more fully. It is my hope, 
however, to return to the charge at a later date and 
continue my humble efforts to invite attention to 
further recorded treasure tending to suffer burial, or 
at any rate partial interment, beneath the steady 
deluge of new material that pours fortnightly from 
the teeming wombs of the recording companies. 


» 


By HELEN PORTER 


Ireland, where the gramophone was unknown, a fishing 

lodge was rented by a clergyman who was a bachelor. 

Presently the country folk were much scandalised and said 
he had a woman in the house. 

Incidentally, the woman sang all the operatic airs with the 
voice of a prima donna! 

Hearing what was being said, the clergyman thought fit, 
for the sake of his reputation, to invite a party of peasants to 
listen to his gramophone, but it did not end the gossip, for 
now it was not merely suspected, but ‘‘known,”’ that ‘‘he had 
the divil in a box’’! 

I am a visitor to Southern Tanganyika, 450 miles from any 
railway. There are few English or German settlers, but a 
large primitive native population. The musical instrument 
they mostly use is the tom-tom, whose monotonous drumming 
breaks the silence of the African night with weird effect. They 
have also a sort of oblong box with a hole in the back and a 
bridge of thin metal crossed with flexible bars or notes of 
different length lapped to the bridge. It is small and easily 
carried and makes a tinkling noise not unmelodious. It is 
played with the fingers and carried on safari or when the 
native goes for a walk. 

The blacks are fond of singing, which they often do in parte; 
and a love of music seems general. 

In front of the house where I am staying runs a wide 
verandah with steps leading into a garden now ablaze with 
roses and carnations; beyond lies a wooded plain bounded by a 
range of misty blue hills. It is a most romantic setting for 
music. I started the gramophone and presently every boy in 
the place found an excuse for coming round to the front. 
Totos lingered open-mouthed, but I think most of them had 
heard the instrument before and were simply thrilled by the 
actual tunes. Two old jumbis or native headsmen of neigh- 
bouring villages arrived at the back premises to ask for 
medicine for their ‘‘tumbos’’ and asked to be allowed to see the 
house (which is only just built). 

Being persons of a certain social standing, permission was 
given. They were clad in skins supplemented by ragged black 
calico and several necklets. Their heads were shaved but they 
wore goatee beards and carried long spears. . Without hesita- 
tion they advanced up the verandah steps, sank to their knees 
in a kind of exaggerated curtsy and clapped their hands 
repeatedly, this being a native form of salutation. 

‘‘Jambo! Jambo!’’ (Greeting.) 

In vain our cook, who had been sent to act as showman 
and conduct them round the house, urged them to move. As 
long as the music lasted they were a fixture. Broad smiles 


Cc 


Mie years ago, in an out-of-the-way part of Western 


lighted up their dark and wrinkled faces as march, tango 
and valse succeeded each other. 

They attributed it to no supernatural agency; eagerly they 
watched the winding, the changing of discs and needles, 
gradually edging nearer and nearer, still crouching on the 
flagged floor, looking at each other and at intervals clapping 
their hands. 

Then I tried the effect of a song. It was electric! 

As Caruso’s voice rang out in Massenet’s Elégie, they lost 
their pleased composure. Dumbfounded and in startled still- 
ness they gazed from me to the gramophone and back again 
to my face. Then the elder, evidently understanding that in 
some mysterious way it actually was a human voice, laid his 
hand on his throat and opened and shut his mouth, asking 
the almost unbelievable question in silence so as not to in- 
terrupt the singer. 

I nodded assent. 

Absalom, the cook, made another attempt to make them 
‘move on.’”? It was only when the gramophone stopped that 
they took their departure and went home. 

When one remembers that the whole house and everything 
in it were an absolute novelty to the jumbis, one realised how 
tremendously interested they had been in the gramophone 
when it made them forget the object of their expedition, for 
the medicine was probably only an excuse, and reports of the 
brick house with glass windows had brought them to see its 
wonders. The natives here speak a dialect, and Swaheli is 
a foreign tongue to them. I can only speak a few words of it 
so could not find out what I wanted to know—whether it was, 
to them, the amazing instrument or the glorious music which 
made the greatest sensation? 

Possibly a little of both; yet of one thing I am sure: at 
the zenith of his fame, amid perfect setting, before an 
educated, musical audience, Caruso never made a greater 
appeal than to two old semi-savages in the wilds of Africa. 
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By ROBIN 


OT the least of several kindly acts which 
Nees concerned me on my recent departure 

from the Daily Telegraph, of which journal I 
had been music critic for a quarter of a century, was 
the request of the Editor of Taz Gramopnons that I 
should write an article or two on more or less any 
subject I thought might be of interest to readers of 
this great magazine. This denotes that the articles 
need not necessarily deal with matters concerning the 
gramophone—an especial mercy, this, for Heaven 
forbid that I should be the fool to rush into a camp 
of gramophone critics so splendidly equipped as is 
that of THe GramopHone. Not for a fortune would 
I step into the fray against—well, against either of my 
two old friends Compton Mackenzie or Herman 
Klein! Incidentally, when I left the Daily Tele- 
graph, I was, I think, the senior music critic on the 
London Daily Press—senior in my appointments, I 
mean, for I was on the staff of The Times for nearly 
sixteen years before I went to the Daily Telegraph ; 
and when I began my career on The Times, some- 
where between the Flood and the Reformation, or 
so it seems to me, for it is very long ago, Herman 
Klein had already devoted a decade or more to similar 
work on the Sunday Times, but had retired. If I 
remember rightly, Mr. Klein was private secretary 
to (Sir) Augustus Harris in those days when Harris 
was Director of the Italian Opera at Covent Garden, 
and I can still see him in the front of his little box 
upstairs opposite that which I was subsequently 
destined to occupy for so many years. From his ex- 
perience gained thus and from old Manuel Garcia, 
his teacher, Mr. Klein equipped himself as a critic 
unrivalled in all matters relating to the voice and to 
style, and so on. That is why I fear to rush into the 
camp in which he occupies so lofty a seat, for I have 
for so many years been but a humble follower of him. 


For quite another reason I do not propose to offer 
myself as a-sacrifice to the critical camp of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, the supreme leader of which is 
Compton Mackenzie. No one has had a better 
opportunity than I for watching the growth of 
Compton Mackenzie in all that pertains to the gramo- 
phone and its kingdom. For, as a matter of simple 
fact, he served a short and simple apprenticeship as 
gramophile, so to speak, under me. What I mean 
precisely is that just at the time of the birth of my 
Gramophone Notes in the Daily Telegraph, Compton 
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Mackenzie and I had many talks on most of the 
matters concerned with those Notes, and to clinch 
matters he himself wrote a couple of articles for me 
to give a send-off to those Notes. In a sense, there. 
fore, he was my master and I the apprentice! 
Moreover, as time passed I received every encovurage- 
ment from him after he had begun the issue of Tu 
GRAMOPHONE. It was, incidentally, in one of the 
articles which he wrote for me that he first made use 
of the expression “‘gramophile,’’ and he, I feel sure, 
will recollect the mild tempest that arose arong 
curried-livered and very irate pundits to whom the 
term was anathema. What precisely the objection 
was to the word, a pure invention of our Editor, | 
have forgotten: perhaps its inventor may remember. 
But it seems to me to be a very useful word which 
fills a gap, and that, I think, suffices and justifies its 
use. 
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I, or rather my wife and I, took great pride in my 
Gramophone Notes; perhaps I should say in the 
reviews of new records we were called on to try over 
and criticize each month—a matter of two hundred to 
three hundred double dises—and my wife, as well 
trained a musician as I had been, for at one time she 
was a pet pupil of the great Julius Stockhausen in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, acted as Kapellmeister or con- 
ductor when we tried the records, while I sat, note- 
book in hand, jotting down briefly notes that had to 
be expanded in due course. It was often a very 
laborious and a little tedious task, because, with the 
best will in the world, one would not always be in the 
mood to try even five and twenty or thirty for tests 
at a sitting in the days when those things were in 
their hey-day, and the days (not to mention the 
task) were even more laborious that we lived when 
jazz became predominant. But we derived an 
enormous interest from the ever-increasing improve- 
ment in recording, as those can readily believe who 
recall the coming, for example, of that colossal 
triumph of playing and of recording, Schubert’s 
great Trio as played by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals. 
In spite of the terrors of eternal jazz and of sundry 
‘shop wares’’ which it was plainly my duty to try 
over, our gramophone life had its moments of real 
sunshine, and I look back with sincere and rather 
bitter regret at the closing of that life. It is as the 
chopping off of a limb from a living body, this sudden 
cessation of a work in which I had been something 
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of a pioneer, for I am sure that my Gramophone 
Notes were among the first to be produced by a daily 
journal. And that, if I may say so, they were well 
appreciated, or at least read, I have every reason to 
know because of the very large correspondence I 
received from all parts of the world concerning them. 
Moreover, such Notes as mine were brought me into 
contact with a very remarkable congregation, a con- 
siderable section of whom addressed me constantly 
as “‘}'ather Robin’’—a title which I appreciate more 
than any other title that could be conferred upon me, 
Mind you, I have not the remotest idea of the origin 
of the title. It occurred in letters from all parts of 
England, from the United States of America, from 
Australia, from South Africa, and it is quite unlikely 
that any two correspondents knew each other, and 
most decidedly I knew personally but a very small 
percentage. It just happened—and there’s an end 
on’t. 

Once upon a time in my gramophone career there 
happened that which I take to be a unique experi- 
ence. A very dear personal friend of mine, Paul 
(now Sir Paul) Dukes, had been, before the War, 
some kind of an assistant to or coadjutor of Albert 
Coates in the working of the Maryinski Opera in what 
was known then as St. Petersburg. 

On a certain Sunday morning during—and about 
the middle of—the Great War, Sir Paul Dukes came 
to my home in Chelsea wherein I have lived for a 
full forty years, and with him there came also a 
Russian whose capacity as stenographer was to me 
nothing less than a miracle. Incidentally, if any 
there be who know not the work which Sir Paul 
Dukes had accomplished in Russia, I would heartily 
recommend them to read his entrancing book ‘“The 
Red Dusk and the Morrow,”’ a truly fascinating yarn 
of adventure. With him Dukes had brought at least 
a dozen gramophone records of speeches delivered by 
members of various Soviets in Russia, which had 
been manufactured by the factory in Moscow which 
before the War, or rather the Revolution, had be- 
longed to the English Gramophone Company. If I 
remember rightly, each disc bore the initial of the 
brother of Mr. Gaisberg (the genial official of the 
Gramophone Company we all know), the pre-war 
director of that branch of the company. These discs 
were of quite uncommon interest. One I remember 
recorded a speech in most revolutionary terms 
delivered by a blood-thirsty woman of great notoriety 
whose name, then made familiar by our Press, I have, 
for the moment, entirely forgotten. Through the 
speech ran the strains of Chopin’s ‘‘Funeral March,”’ 
as played upon a pianoforte stationed behind the 
speaker. A cheerful affair it was! 


On the occasion under notice Sir Paul Dukes acted 
as Kapellmeister. He looked after the gramophone 
instrument, which of course he was compelled to 
regulate at a very slow tempo in order that the 

C2 : 


records could be made to ‘‘speak”’ (as organists say) 
sufficiently slowly for the words of the speeches to be 
heard clearly enough to be recorded by the aforesaid 
stenographer... He duly wrote these words down in 
the original Russian, and subsequently he and Sir 
Paul Dukes translated them into English, and as 
such they formed the basis of a long series of lectures 
with which Dukes travelled the United States of 
America and Canada in 1921 and the following 
years. As may be supposed, these records were of 
supreme interest. They were the genuine article, 
for the ipsissima verba of Lenin, Trotzky, the famous 
Frau whose name I cannot recall, but who was very 
notorious at the time for her keen scent of blood, 
were there, to be heard by all present when the 
speeches were delivered and recorded. And the 
delivery was probably all the more clear and distinct 
because the speakers were fully aware that the micro- 
phones were near at hand, and that what they 
said was to be sent into every village and township 
throughout the length and breadth of Greater Russia 
and anywhere else where they would be understood ! 
It was a somewhat simple form of propaganda with 
endless possibilities. 


I confess now freely that several of my regular 
correspondents in my Daily Telegraph days sent me 
rather severe posers in the way of questions that were 
of so deep a technical nature as completely to floor 
me. My opportunities were few for obtaining a 
thoroughly competent working knowledge of the 
manner in which the ‘‘wheels went round” of the 
gramophone. Indeed, it was an all-time job to 
produce my Gramophone Notes as I should have 
liked to produce them. The writer of them should 
be thoroughly expert in all that appertained to the 
gramophone and the records. Where was it possible 
for such as I to find the time for such proficiency ? 
It was my duty to attend at least the chief concert 
or opera performance of each day. This I did for 
many, many years. It was also my duty to prepare 
and largely to write the music page which has 
appeared for nearly twenty-five years in the Satur- 
day issue of the paper. This also I did. I was the 
only begetter of that music page and the only Editor 
of it during those years, and I loved it with a burning 
affection. I had a stupendous congregation, and in 
consequence a great and immensely varied corre- 
spondence, for I quickly found that the more ready 
I was with my replies to my correspondents’ epistles 
the readier these correspondents were to reply, and 
in this way the numbers of letters grew, and I learnt 
much from them. 

There was, too, another point in connection with 
my Gramophone Notes that was easily overlooked 
(and usually was so) by my more technically inclined 
friends. It was always my maxim, during a career in 
Fleet Street or its neighbourhood of not far from half 
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a century, to adapt my method of writing as best I 
knew and could to the taste of the bulk of the readers 
of the newspaper or magazine for which I hap- 
pened to be writing. It was futile, as I saw the 
matter, to write concert criticisms for a daily journal 
on the analytical lines of G. A. Macfarren’s musical 
theories or of those of Dr. Dyson. ll parts of a 
daily paper should be written in terms that could be 
read with pleasure and for information by all 
readers. I still think that the ephemeral nature of 
daily journalism calls for the picturesque and 
descriptive rather than for the highly technical. And 
the longer I continued in Fleet Street the more I 
became convinced of the truth of this—that the 
purely technical musical critic is out of place in daily 
journalism. In the case of the gramophone and, in 
particular, of Notes such as mine were, I took 
readers, rightly or wrongly, to be a good, sound type 
of the ‘‘man in the street,’’ and I left (partly through 
my lamentable ignorance and partly because of my 
maxim aforesaid) the technical side to the specialized 
magazines the business of which it is to dea] with 
that side. 

I know that this is a debatable question, though 
I think it worked well in my own case—or at least I 
have very often been led to believe so. But many 
musical critics have denied its truth, and possibly 
that provides the reason why so much of musical 
criticism is so deadly dull, for it is neither good or 
readable as criticism, nor interesting as descriptive 
matter. 


Incidentally, I had almost forgotten to refer to the 
subterfuge which had to be used when my Gramo- 
phone Notes first began their wild career. My 
Editor, who was usually regarded as a terrible 
dragon, was to me the soul of kindness. He was 
Sir John le Sage ; he had been a member of the Daily 
Telegraph staff for over 60 years. He was full of 
idiosyncrasies, and he would brook no interference 
from anybody. When the idea of a monthly gramo- 
phone page occurred to me I had to think deeply as 
to the line of action most likely to be successful for 
persuading Sir John to accept the idea and to permit 
me to introduce it into the columns of the journal. 
Sir John, though old and stricken in years, was 
delightfully wide awake, and, so far as I was con- 
cerned, he was always ready to see me and to discuss 
musical matters with me or to hear any suggestions 
that I might like to offer. But I know that there 
was a catch somewhere. The truth was that the 
dear old man—while I had the very greatest respect 
for him, I had also a deep personal affection—was 
not averse from a mild form of flattery. Clearly 
then it behoved me to approach him circumspectly 
with my idea of the gramophone page. This I did 
when visiting him in his funny little editorial sanctum 
in Fleet Street by boldly asking him one fine day if 








he had given another thought to the idea which he 
had put forth some ten days before? ‘‘Well, well, 
my boy—what precisely was the idea you are rm 
ferring to ?—I have so many that I cannot retain all 
of them in my head.’ Clearly it was up to me, then, 
to air my own ideas, but to put them into Sir Johp’s 
mind as if they had originated with him. When 
I had done this his eyes half closed, he blinked at me 
and he said, ‘‘Yes, yes, my boy—a very good idea, 
Now tell me just how you propose to proceed to cary 
the idea out.” The rest of course was plain sailing, 
and the first result was an article by Compton 
Mackenzie. I have often thought since those days 
that Sir John le Sage was fully aware of the faci that 
I had been pulling his leg. 


In his Turn Table Talk in the March issue of Tu 
GraMopHONE Christopher Stone mentions two 
matters upon which perhaps I may be allowed to 
comment. The one is Elgar’s First Symphony, the 
other ‘“‘Miniature Scores.’’ The former was procuced 
in the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, a superb 
concert hall, by Hans Richter and the Hallé Band— 
as this fine orchestra used to be called—and to hear 
it I went down to Manchester. Many will recollect 
that within the year which followed this production 
the Symphony was publicly performed on well over 
one hundred occasions. I myself heard it twice on 
the opening day, so to speak, for I heard a full and 
complete rehearsal in the afternoon, and after the 
evening performance I found my way into the artists’ 
room, where I discovered old Papa Hans Richter 
and Sir Edward Elgar hugging each other like a 
couple of bears and gaily waltzing round a table in 
the middle of the room! It was a gay and giddy 
evening ! 


I have never yet met anyone in my journalistic 
career who knew the exact history of the Miniature 
Scores to which Mr, Stone refers on page 507. He 
describes them as Eulenburg Scores. But the firm of 
Eulenburg, which I remember perfectly in my old 
Leipzig days, were, I feel sure, only the purchasers 
of the rights of an Englishman named Payne. 
Payne was a personal friend of mine, a very enthv- 
siastic musician who led a Quartet in Leipzig 
which bore his own name, and in which I at one time 
played the violoncello. If my memory does not play 
me false after nearly fifty years, Payne invented and 
patented a system of sheets of india-rubber upon 
which were photographed pages of music nearly full 
music-size. These sheets were then compressed to 
the required dimensions of the ‘‘Payn’sche Ausgabe,” 
or Payne Edition. Payne was an Englishman who 
lived a great many years in Leipzig and, I think, died 
there. Possibly Algernon Ashton knew him, for he, 
Ashton, had lived in Leipzig even before my day, 
which was in the early ’eighties of the last century. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C2149 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Sargent: Slavonic Dances Nos 1 and 3 (Dvorak). 

D1934 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—L.8.0., conducted by Coates: 
Gopak, from The Fair at Sorotchinsk (Moussorgsky), and 
Cortége des Nobles, from Mlada (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

D1889-92 (12in., 26s.).—Chicago Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Stock: First Symphony. (Schumann) and Pas 
d’Action (Glazounov). In an album. Schumann Scores, 
Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 

2026-9 (12in., 18s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Krauss: Third Symphony (Brahms). In an album. 
Score, Eulenburg. 

The first record is gaudy, not to say noisy. I do not greatly 
care for some of the results on cheap records, got by this 
orchestra, bright though they be. These pieces do not, of 
course, require great refinement, and their lusty cheerfulness 
will be enjoyed. I think the reverberation-period could be 
improved, to the mellowing of the effect. A jolly disc, safe for 
all tastes. Coates enjoys himself in the Gopak, and so do we, 
though the piece is taken too fast for my liking. Still, Coates 
knows these Russian whimsies, and so I take it we get from him 
the authentic sniff of vodka. The Rimsky processional music 
is @ new recording item, brilliantly swaggering. (I hope we 
shall have some good records from the rarely heard operas in the 
Beecham Russian season). This march is the last item in the 
ballet-suite which R.-K. made, in 1902,—after the breakdown of 
a proposed omnibus opera, each act of which was to be done by 
a different composer—Cui, Moussorgsky, R.-K., Borodin and 
Minkus. Like more than one other device of this kind, the 
plan came to naught. The ballet-opera of tenth-century love, 
ghosts and devils allows scope for Oriental display, and this 
march (which should have the chorus added, to give it the 
gayest glitter) is a good specimen of Rimsky’s powers, worth 
placing beside his most showy and cleverly orchestrated ideas. 
The recording is of the very best modern quality. 

The First Symphony will be widely welcomed. It is not 
necessary to develop the facts about Schumann’s musical media 
—how he was a born song-writer and intensifier of the piano’s 
life, and expressed himself less roundly and easily in orchestral 
terms. There is plenty of pleasure in the exhilaration of this 
first symphony (not strictly first, for an unpublished one was 
written earlier). It had for him the colour and freshness of 
spring. He had thought of giving the movements titles to 
suggest this feeling, partly born in him by the stirring promise 
of the season, partly by a poem he came across, and partly by 
his brighter outlook on life when the obstacles to his marriage 
were triumphantly overcome. These titles were to have been 
Spring’s Beginning, Evening, Joyous Playmates, and Fulness 
of Spring. The poem was one by the young Adolph Bottger, 
which begs the Spirit of the Clouds, that has hidden with its 
shadows the clear eye of heaven, and frightened away happi- 
ness, to turn aside and unveil joy. Hope comes as the poet 
sees in the valley the first green promise of Spring. We may 
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guess that the composer’s marriage, after his tribulations of 
the days of courtship, was the chief moving cause for his ex- 
pressing himself in this symphony, the idea of the new hope in 
Spring allying itself with that deeper personal emotion, and 
strengthening the unity of inspiration. He worked with swift 
and happy concentration, so that he sketched the whole in four 
days, early in 1841, and elaborated it fully within a month, 
dedicating it to the King of Saxony. Mendelssohn conducted 
the first performance of the work, on March 31st of the same 
year, and England first heard it thirteen years later. Schumann 
was tremendously happy. “Forward, then, with God’s 
guidance, on this path,”’ he wrote ; and three other symphonies 
followed fast—one of them in the same year. 

To a friend who was performing the work the composer wrote, 
‘Try to inspire the orchestra with the Spring longing which 
possessed me when I wrote the symphony ’’—that ‘‘ flush of 
Spring which carries a man away even in his old age, and comes 
over him anew every year,” as he had said earlier. To that 
impulse we add, of course, the poetic and romantic nature of 
the composer. Was ever a symphony more charmingly 
inspired, or written in happier circumstances ? 

The performance on these records seems to me to capture 
imaginatively much of the inspiration that moved the composer. 
His wish that in the Introduction there should be “ a suggestion 
of the growing green of everything, even of a butterfly flying,” 
is easily captured as we listen to this fresh, strong string tone, 
and the genial wind. The manipulative method in the com- 
position has its special interest, as always with this composer, 
but that is for discussion, perhaps, at another time and place. 
If one tires a little of the use of that opening phrase, and of the 
stops and starts, there is always the generous, open-hearted 
melody and the virile energy, often a saving grace for Schumann 
when the weaker side of his nature begins to glow. That 
gracious little melody in the last quarter-inch of side 2 is 
unusual, for it just wells up for a sweet moment, without 
reference to what has happened before, and then is gone, like 
a lovely glimpse of the hills as we swiftly turn a corner and are 
borne away. 

This first movement runs less than an inch on to side 3. I 
am glad it was not squashed on to two sides. (Only the last 
movement, by the way, is complete on one disc.) The slow 
movement will sing like a benediction to those who are not too 
cynical to enjoy music that appeals to the heart. Thank 
heaven, there are a few millions of us left. It is beautifully 
typical of its time and its creator, and it has a certain classical 
dignity that keeps it from weakness. The orchestra gives me 
rich satisfaction here, and in the succeeding Scherzo, into which 
the slow movement runs. (At the end of side 3 I was oddly 
reminded of the opening of the other symphony that is recorded 
this month—Brahms’s third. This is, of course, just one of 
those curious connections, insignificant in themselves, which 
the mind is always making, often without one’s conscious 
attention.) 

The third movement again has clear vigour, originality of 
idea, and a good link with classical procedure. It has two 
Trios, the first dropping into two-time, with natty syncopative 
effect. This first Trio runs on to side 5, where the opening 
of the Scherzo is repeated, and followed by the second T'rio, 
rather Beethoven-Mendelssohnian, this time in three-time, 
starting with a scale ascending from the bass, an inch and a 
half in. Then the Scherzo theme comes a third time, and 
at the end there is reference to the first T'rio again (Beethoven’s 
trick), and the movement ends quietly: a delightful piece of 
work altogether. The finale touches the authentic, romantic, 
chivalric strain that Schumann so richly and newly developed, 
and for which he is nowadays perhaps insufficiently praised, 
as also, I think, for his intellectual strength and integrity. 
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That opening rising scale should be noted, for it is an important 
element in the construction of this strong and happy move- 
ment, hopeful and opulent as that ‘‘ Fulness of Spring ” which 
is the moving idea behind it. The recording catches these 
notes, and though one could imagine finer polish here and 
there, the production gives me high pleasure. I commend 
it to all lovers of Schumann, among whom I am happy to 
number myself, and to everybody who wants a cheering 
draught of tonic-music in this dreeping British Spring of 
vurs. 

Glazounov’s make-weight is a rather lusciously sentimental, 
obvious tune, appetisingly spread, like thick honey on thin 
bread. 

The bigger proposition, Brahms’s Third, comes forty years 
on, and from a very different mould, though there is something 
of the same happy courage in it, expressed through a more 
philosophical mind. This is not a heavy work: part of it, 
at least, is among the simplest of all Brahms’s thought, and 
some of the orchestral handling shows him at his very best ; 
so it is a splendid work for any possible doubting-Brahmsian 
to work at. (But are there any doubters nowadays ?) The 
build of the first movement is free and satisfying. The Vienna 
players attack it a little mildly, it seems. The orchestra 
impresses me more by pellucidity than power. Mark those 
three opening notes—they are significant later (the F—A flat— 
upper F, rise); and they were a persistent motto in other 
works of Brahms’s. The second chief theme, full of old German 
graciousness (clarinets, an inch and a quarter in) ‘is most 
sweetly launched. The symphony’s combination of sweetness 
and sober strength has perhaps helped to win for it the highest 
place among the four, in general esteem. Its tunes are so 
coaxing, its harmony so comforting. Perhaps Krauss keeps 
it on a rather small scale: but the music shines, for me, 
in this recording. I like Specht’s remark, in his excellent 
recent book (which all Brahmsians should have—Dent, a 
guinea). He sees the symphony as an expression of the spirit 
of German youth, dreaming and loving, yet fit for conflict. 
He speaks, obviously, of the old proud spirit, untouched with 
megalomania. One need not agree with all Specht reads 
into the music, of course: but the symphony does seem to 
me one of the best commentaries on, and illuminations of, 
the best of the old German spirit. The slow movement is 
not dragged—to my pleasure. Any sort of exaggeration ruins 
the perfect beauty of its deep simplicity. Here Krauss gets 
more out of the orchestra than in the first movement, where 
one scarcely feels him extending its emotional power. The 
high strings throughout are, a little noticeably, of 4s. 6d. 
quality, not 6s. 6d. Bating that, I like nearly all the tone. 
It is possible, by superlative conducting, to bring out detail 
and contrapuntal values still more richly, especially in the 
bigly-scored passages. The former H.M.V. recording (Phila- 
delphia, D1769-—73) is worth comparing. It was noticed in 
the issue of July last. That was on a different scale, and for 
the most part I think the work can stand Stokowski’s measure ; 
but he had not a pp, and was heavy in the slow movement, 
and, I remember, was on the massive side all through, which 
brings out the worst, not the best, of Brahms. As ever, no 
one recording satisfies all our needs. In this set, the third 
movement, capitally launched and effectively rubato-ed 
(perhaps a shade too much is tried, sometimes), pleases me 
well. It is lightly scored, by the way (the only brass being 
two horns, and no drums being used), so we settle down to 
think in the special colour- and weight-terms that Brahms 
deliberately chose for getting his thought over to us. The 
delicacy of the phrases he wrote in this deeply significant, 
treasurable movement is happily conveyed (see, e.g., the 
last half-inch of side 5, where Krauss shapes them beautifully). 
On this side 5 begins the last movement (the first two took 
one dise each). The opening is not quite as pussyfootish as 
T like it. Later, one wants more of the Philadelphia weight 

of metal. The fine swinging tune (start of side 7) is not 
played broadly enough. The intellectual measure of the 


me, 


interpretation is good, and the orchestra’s polish gratifig 
the ear. Some day I may have space to discant on they 
two symphonies, the Schumann and the Brahms. To-day 
I can only welcome both. Their very differing natures seem 
complementary. Mind and heart stir in both—and in y, 
if we cherish them aright. Blessed be both these enrichey 
of our experience ! 


STERNO. 
8001-2 (12in., 5s.).—Orchestra of the Stadtischen Opera 
Berlin, conducted by Waghalter: Tannhauser Overtur 
(Wagner). 
8004 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Symphony Orchestra, con lucted 
by Karl Rockstroh : Overture to Light Cavalry (Suj)pé). 
I have not heard a Sterno record before. Half-a-crown is 
very cheap for this quite praiseworthy quality of recording, 
The opening of Tannhduser is rather weak, rhythmically, 
and the devilment seems on just a respectable scale, later, 
It is bold, if not always clear enough in the inner parts, and 
a bit inclined to weakness in the bass. I do not know ofa 
cheaper recording of this old favourite, and this is quite loud 
enough for most tastes. Beyond its loudness and a sustained 
power of beating up the excitement, I do not suppose that the 
music nowadays excites us very much. I have not before 
heard of Mr. Waghalter, and presume that he is the composer 
mentioned in Hull’s Dictionary, who has been in charge of 
opera at various Berlin houses for a score of years, and has 
written half a dozen operas, among other works. He holds 
a good grip of the band, and keeps the music from screaining, 

Suppé is warmly performed by the other Berlin orchestra, 
as regards tone. I do not care for the strings’ vibrato (middle 
of side 1). The brass is good, though a bit stodgy in its rhythm. 
There is a trifle of empty-hall sound that does not brighten 
the recording. I fear Mr. Rockstroh is not amused by the 
piece. There is such a lot of lively, fresh, interesting music 
unrecorded. On every ground, let us encourage companies to 
do some of it. There need be no risk, if really musical advice 
is taken. 


COLUMBIA. 

LX129-30 (12in., 13s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mengelberg: Overture, Leonora No. 3, and 
Turkish March from The Ruins of Athens (Beethoven). 
Scores, Eulenburg and Philharmonia, 

This impressive and tender piece of symphonic thinking, 
with a grandeur that one might call impersonal, is distin- 
guishedly handled. I have elsewhere put it that the overture 
seems to survey the whole world of drama and conflict, not 
just that corner of it in which the action of the opera happens 
to pass. It is too big for the opera, and we perhaps appreciate 
it best when it is isolated. The opening is excellently shaped 
by Mengelberg—phrased and proportioned nobly, That 
impulsive beating up to a climax which irresistibly sways our 
emotions in the overture is early demonstrated. The bass 
raging, early on side 2, is especially striking. The oboe theme 
(pairs of dropping notes), taken from a passage at the end of 
the Introduction, seeks to bring calm, while the strings are 
still restless below. The miniature drama of this section is 
succeeded by the distant trumpet—a stroke comparable with 
the knocking at the door in Macbeth. Thus is deliverance 
announced. I like the flute’s anticipating the return of the 
opening theme, as if in joyous eagerness, and also that lovely 
little episode (middle of side 3) just before the coda (wood-wind 
and strings), based on part of the prisoner’s pathetic tune. 
Then that final whirlwind of boundless excitement—a glorious 
moment still, for those who are not blasé with Beethoven, 
the armour of whose devotion has not been destroyed or even 
Dented. -The make-weight piece is but thin stuff, but the 
overture is one of the best things the orchestra and Columbia 
have ever done. I double-star it as surely one of the year’s 
winners, and a highly placed item in all my gramophoni¢c 
experience, 
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PARLOPHONE. 

Ell115 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Royal Opera House Orchestra, 

Stockholm, conducted by Jarnefelt: Waltz and Polonaise 
from Eugen Onegin (Tchaikovsky). 

Competent but not extremely finished ‘playing of fairly 
familiar music. The waltz is not an outstanding specimen, 
and is played fast, with little resilience. The tone, too, is 
not very distinguished in this recording. It lacks the touch 
of opulence that Tchaikovsky always needs. In the Polonaise 
the same thing is felt—a lack of sunny warmth. It is a matter 
of quality, and possibly of balance: maybe, in this instance, 
of recording, more than anything else. The middle section, 
lighter, comes out better. 


DECCA. 

K576 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—London Chamber Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Bernard: Capriol Suite (Warlock). 

This is a dainty packet of delights, a discful of which I have 
long desired. The very names are engaging: Basse Danse, 
Pavane, Tordion, Bransles, Pieds-en-l’air, and Mattachins. 
Warlock has orchestrated these dances from the famous book 
about dancing, called Orchésographie, made by the priest 
Jehan Tabourot, who, always delighting in dancing, set down 
his expert directions, and the tunes, when he was nearly seventy 
(his book appeared in the Armada year). He anagraphed his 
name into Thoinot Arbeau (the J standing for I), and as sueh 
he is remembered—the more widely because we now have 
Warlock’s lovely harmonisations of some of his examples, 
which have several times been broadcast. Capriol was the 
imaginary lawyer-friend (Tabourot was a lawyer’s son) with 
whom ‘‘ Arbeau”’ discussed the mysteries of dancing, in the 
book. I recall the enhancing pleasure of the English Ballet’s 
treatment of the Suite at Hammersmith last year, to Frederick 
Ashton’s choreography. I should like to dwell on the character 
in these dances, but space narrows, and so I just “ nap”’ the 
record as one not to be missed. Some of the phrasing is 
eloquent. I can imagine still finer recording: the end of 
Mattachins gets oddly husky (the discords are intentional). If 
you can pass the exquisite, heart-easing Pieds-en-l’air without 
playing it at least three times, I shall be disappointed in you. 
It kept me happy a whole wet morning. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 





Selections: LEONORA No. 3, Col. LX129—30. 
: CAPRIOL SUITE, Decca K576. 











INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 
_ It would seem that the great Victorians are about to come 
into their own again, Even Coventry Patmore, one of the 
most moral-minded of them all, has just been put back on the 
map by his great-grandson. And Mendelssohn (a Victorian in 
spite of his nationality) was recently awarded fresh laurels, in 
The Radio Times, by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, who claimed for 
him that ‘“‘ he was one of the most natural and fluent composers 
there have ever been.” And now comes Ignaz Friedman with 
nine of the Songs Without Words (Columbia DB454-7, 10in., 


12s.). His choice is a good one, avoiding, as it does, the obvious, 
and drawing attention to some that have been unworthily 
neglected. The set contains Op. 19, Nos. 3 and 6, Op. 102, 
No. 5, Op. 30, No. 6, Op. 38, Nos. 2 and 6, Op. 53, Nos. 2 and 4, 
Op. 67, No. 2. Titles have been (somewhat apologetically) 
given where none existed, though some of them—Sadness of 
Soul (Op. 53, No. 4) and Lost Illusion (Op. 67, No. 2), for 
instance—seem to me neither helpful nor necessary. All the 
Songs Without Words are astonishingly pianistic and Friedman 
wrings the last ounce out of this particular selection. To seek 
for depth or profundity in any of them is to miss just those 
happy qualities—grace and easy, though quite sincere, emotion 
—in' which they excel. Mendelssohn voiced his own time 
completely. He is as much a fruit of the Victorian era as the 
Albert Memorial ; and to get the most out of him (particularly 
in such trifles as these) you must know how to enjoy him in 
the same way, that is to say historically. His lovers (in The 
Duet, Op. 38, No. 6) make no crude references to their complexes, 
and his Venetian gondoliers are all that the fondest American 
tourist ever imagined them to be. I confess I had for so long 
taken these Songs Without Words for granted that I had almost 
forgotten how charming some of them were. They were dead 
bones ; but Friedman has blown new life into them for me— 
as I am sure he will do for many others. He plays them 
brilliantly ; and the whole set is a model of pianoforte recording. 

Mark Hambourg has recorded Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, 
Op. 26 (H.M.V. C2117—8, 12in., 9s.). Delicacy of workman- 
ship and subtlety of interpretation were never outstanding 
qualities in the playing of this popular pianist, and he makes 
no exception of this sonata. He has no elf in his fingers. 
The first Variation in this sonata, for instance, with its simple 
statement and quiet arpeggii, here loses all its charm ; and the 
Scherzo—particularly in the Trio section, which is turned into 
a giddy waltz and robbed of its beautiful cross-emphasis— 
can rarely have been so mishandled by a concert pianist. The 
Funeral March itself has little dignity as Hambourg plays it : 
here is no awe in the presence of death. The recording, though 
sometimes hard, is on the whole good. .. The same pianist 
gives us also, this month, Chopin’s Waltz in OC sharp minor, 
Op. 64, No. 2 (H.M.V. B3798, 3s.). A butterfly crushed under 
a sledge-hammer. If the sigh and rustle of the wind were, as 
is sometimes claimed, Chopin’s inspiration in this best of all 
his Waltzes, one would not suspect it from the present recording. 
The quiet rushing section that unites the various ‘‘ subjects ” 
is a galloping, clodhopper affair. On the other side are Bee- 
thoven’s most favoured Minuet and a poverty-stricken T'am- 
bourin by Gossec. $ 

Moriz Rosenthal employs his persuasive genius on an inter- 
pretation of Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in E minor 
(Parlophone R902—4 and E11113—4, 18s.). Chopin was under 
twenty when he wrote this work, and its uneven quality, both 
in theme and in craftsmanship, betrays the fact. Still, it 
was well worth recording. The first movement, though it 
contains a melody that is a lovely foreshadowing of the later 
Chopin, is much too slight to bear the length to which it is 
stretched ; and the Romanza never achieves anything much 
deeper than charming adolescent day-dreams. The Rondo 
is more convincing, and as Rosenthal plays it, crisply 
impetuous, would make a good solo record. It is, moreover, 
the only movement that is satisfactorily recorded: the rest, 
unless my pressings are poor, is strangely weak and, in parts, 
so smudged as to be embarrassingly indistinct. Rosenthal 
was the right man for this work: he knows how to let the 
youthful sentiment speak for itself, without, by any imposed 
emphasis, degenerating it into sentimentality. Thus inter- 
preted, there is nothing insincere about the concerto. Dr, 
Weissmann, with the orchestra of the Berlin State Opera 
House, makes the best of Chopin’s thin and colourless orchestral 
writing, here again achieving most in the last movement. By 
dint of playing the long first movement on three 10in. records, 
and each of the other movements on a 12in. record, over- 
lapping has been avoided throughout. 
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ORGAN. 


A friendly correspondent has taken me to task for my com- 
ments, last month, on the Vierne record by Guy Weitz. He 
maintains that I do justice neither to the virtuosity of Mr. 
Weitz nor to the music of Vierne. Willingly I agree as to this 
organist’s virtuosity, but I cannot agree that it was shown to 
much advantage in such music. My contention was, and still 
is, that lucidity alone can make organ music pleasurable to 
the listener who asks of music something better than merely a 
sensuous experience. The organ, as Bach very well knew, 
has too many overtones to be treated like an orchestra. And 
that was my complaint against the Vierne record. Neverthe- 
less, it is with particular pleasure that I find Guy Weitz more 
than meriting the best of his advocate’s praise, this month, 
with a recording of the great Bach Prelude in E flat (H.M.V. 
C2050, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Here is something far better than mere 
virtuosity, to wit, real understanding. Perhaps, even now, the 
playing is not always clean enough for Bach, whose beauty, after 
all, is governed by form. Pattern, even in a Prelude, must 
be decisively revealed. And I find the opening pages just a 
little too dramatic. The close is magnificent, a tour de force 
that really is justified ; and the recording, done in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Wandsworth, is good throughout. 

Another very fine organ record is the third of Mendelssohn’s 
Organ Sonatas (A major), played by Dr, E. Bullock (H.M.V. 
C2048, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Indeed, I do not remember the great 
Fugue in this sonata—the crux and basis of the whole work— 
played with a keener eye on its magnificent architecture. 
The only pity is the unavoidable break in the turning over, 
which inevitably spoils Dr. Bullock’s approach to the climax. 
I have voiced already in these pages my admiration for these 
sonatas, and Dr. Bullock is just the man to reveal their 
strength and beauty. The recording is a triumph—no 
smudging, no overloading—and the player never descends to 
unnecessary “‘ effects.”” A most recommendable piece of work. 


Viouin, CELLO, AND QUARTET. 


Kreisler adds yet another to his long list of exquisite trifles 
by giving us two arrangements: a Larghetto by Weber and a 
fragment from the Rosamunde Ballet Music (H.M.V. DA1137, 
10in., 6s.). Both arrangements are his own. The Larghetto is 
especially appealing and should find many friends. If these 
are in @ more sober mood than the majority of Kreisler’s 
“ drawing-room pieces,” they are not the less welcome for that. 
As a model of ‘‘ round ”’ tone the Weber alone would make the 
record worth having. As usual, Michael Raucheisen is the 
perfect accompanist, and exemplary care has evidently been 
bestowed upon the recording. 

Gaspar Cassado has chosen Max Bruch’s familiar Kol 
Nidrei for his newest record (Col. LX131, 12in., 6s. 6d.),and a 
fine thing he makes of it. This romantic piece is a good 
instance of the justness of enduring popular taste : it exempli- 
fies completely the qualities of this composer’s defects—a 
strong flair for melody and a grasp of what to do with it, surface 
emotion, and a sound sense of unadventurous harmony. 
Personally, I could have done without the harp and organ which 
accompany Cassado, but I have no doubt they will add to the 
popularity of this beautifully played record. 

’ The Musical Art Quartet—hardly the happiest of titles for an 
ensemble?—play an arrangement by Held of Deep River— 
it is more in the nature of an attractive improvisation than an 
arrangement—and, on the other side, a Serenade by Herbert 
(Col. DB460, 10in., 3s.). Nothing need be said here, except 
that both the recording and the playing are clear and bright. 
Agreeable nothings. 


C. Henry WaRREN. 





Selections : 
CHOPIN CONCERTO, Parlo. E11114. 
BACH PRELUDE, H.M.V. ©2050. 
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magnificent Polydor 


releases — 


another Berlin Philharmonic recording con- 
ducted by Furtwangler; Alexander Brailowsky 
playing the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2; and a 
recording of another famous pianist, W. alter — 
Rehberg, are three gems from a particularly 
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KEITH 
159, NEW BOND ST., W.: 


noteworthy st'»plement. 


MAY RELEASES 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 6/6 
Conducted by Furtwangler 


x 95427—La Gazza Ladra, Overture (12in.) 
(The Thieving Magpie) 


Concerts Lamoureux Orchestra 6/6 
Conducted by Albert Wolff 
67013—Samson and Delilah (12in.) 


The Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
4/6 each 


Rossini 
Saint-Saéns 


Conducted by Alois Melichar 


27234—" Aida "’ Triumphal March : Verdi 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” Intermezzo (12in.) Mascagni 


27235—The Gypsy Baron, Medley (12in.) Joh. Strauss 


Ilja Livschakoff Orchestra 3 /- 
23913—Grossmutterchen, Rustic Dances (roin.) 


Bereny’s Orchestra 3/- 


23718—On the Beautiful Danube, Waltz Joh. Strauss 
Wine, Women and Song, Waltz (roin.) Joh. Strauss 


Balalaika Orchestra 3/- 
R40094—The Blue Sea Erkki Melartin 
Hymn to the Sun (r1oin.) Rimsky-Korsakov 


Alexander Brailowsky, Piano 6/6 each 


5424—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Part 1 
*° Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Part 2 (r2in.) Liszt 


5425—Military March, D-flat major, Op. 51, No. 1 Schubert 

- Valse Impromptu, A-flat major (12in.) Liszt 
Walter Rehberg, Piano 4/6 

27229—(a) To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6 Grieg 

* : () Spring So g " Mendelssohn 

Prelude in C minor, Op. 3, No. 2 (12in.) 

Rachmaninoff 


Wurlitzer Organ 3 /- 
With Orchestra 


23885—Over the Waves, Waltz 
Donauwellen, Waltz (roin.) 


Rosas-Ipse 
Ivanovici-Ipse 
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Records for the Lover of Chamber Music 


LATEST RECORDINGS 
MOZART 


161-162. 





Trio in E flat major, No.7 (K498). 
Played by Rebecca Clarke, viola ; 
Frederick Thurston, clarinet ; Kathleen 
Long, piano, 


159-160. Piano Trio inG major, No.5 (K564). 
Played by the Budapest Trio (Nicholas 
Roth, Georges Roth, Lyell. Barbour). 





SOME SPECIAL SELECTIONS 


BACH 
133-134 Sonata No. 1 in G major 
for Cello and Piano. 
135-136 Sonata in E flat for Piano 
and Flute, with HONEG- 
GER’S Danse de la 
Chavre, Flute Solo. 
Concerto in F minor for 
Piano and Strings. 
by Ethel Bartlett. Blessed 
Jesus, here we stand. 


151-152 


(Chorale, arranged by Rum- | 


——e et 
— “ee 


mel.) 


BAX 
76-77  Obee Quintet. 
153-155 String Quartet in G ma- 


i ae by the Marie | 


Quartet. 
156-158 canta E ier Pee Pianos. 


Played by Ethel Bartlettand | 
Rae Robertson. Hardanger | 
(with acknowledgments — 


to Grieg). 


BOCCHERINI 
92-93 


Played | 





| 138-139 


String Quartet in E flat. | 


BRAHMS 
65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for 
Piano, Violin, and Horn. 
88-91 Pianoforte Quartet in C 
105-108 String 


minor. 
Soaee in G 
major, 
147-149 Trio in = 101. 
DEBUSSY 


127-128 Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, with Les sons et 
les parfums d’été tour- 
nent dans l’air du soir, 
Piano Solo. 


HANDEL 
137 Sonata No 3 in G major 
for Flute and Piano. 


HAYDN 
109-111 String Quartet in B flat 
major (The Sunrise), 
. 76, No. 4. 
oforte Sonata in C 


minor. 
140-142 String Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 76. 





PAUL JUON 
144-146 Chamber 
Op. 27. 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
143 String Quartet No. 6. 


MOZART 
112-113 Quartetin D major(K285) 
for Flute, Violin, Viola and 
’Cello. 
Quintet in E flat (K452) 
for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, 

Horn and Bassoon. 

129-130 Piano Sonata in D major. 


SCHUBERT 


124-126 Hage pees in B flat, 
Op. 168 


VIVALDI 
131-132 Sonate en Concert No. 5 
in E minor, for ‘Cello 
and Strings. 


WOLF 

150 Italian Serenade. Played 
by the International 
Quartet. 


Symphony, 


121-123 


LOCAL CENTRES AND AGENCIES ABROAD AT WHICH ALL RECORDS CAN BE OBTAINED 


London Headquarters. 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 
463, Oxford Street, W.1. 


Dewsbury. 
James W. Thornes 
26, Church Street. 


Liverpool. 
Rushworth & Dreaper, 
11-17, lelington. 


& Co. Ltd., 
159, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
ton 
42-43, Craabours Street, 
Ww.C.2. 





Manchester. 
Fors: Brothers, 
126 & 128, Deansgate. 


Nottingham. 
Wilson Peck Limited, 
Poultry. 


Sheffield. 
Wilson Peck Limited, 
Fargate. 


York. 
John Gray & Sons, Ltd., 
35, Coney S 


| 
| 





U.S.A. 
The Gramophone Shop, 
18, East 48th Street, N.Y. 


H. Royer Smith Co., 

10th and Walnut Streets, 

Philadelphia. 

B. M. Mal, 

414, North State Street, 

Chicago. 
Belgium. 
Ogee Cerner, 
» Rue Leopold, Brussels. 


France. 
La Boite & Musique, 
133 & 135, Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris. 


Gutesestans. 
. Berther, 
a Englischviertsel, Zurich. 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 
write to the Secretary. Every subscriber to ‘‘The Gramophone’’ is a member without further 
expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by the Society for 6s. each, postage free on 


orders over £1. 


Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, post free on orders over £2. 


National Gramophonic Society 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1° 
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BRUNSWICK 
NOVELTY NUMBERS 
CARRY ALL BEFORE THEM! 





Brunswick speciality ‘hits’ have achieved instant popularity! Day by 
day —these first outstanding successes continue to win an ever- 
increasing circle of enthusiastic admirers. Month by month—the new 


lists bear striking testimony to Brunswick’s triumphant come-back. 
Thousands welcomed Lew White— America’s wizard organist in his 
musical miracle ‘“‘ The Whistler and his Dog’’— introduced into this 
country for the first time by Brunswick. Then there’s the wonderful 
“Golden Bird,” the first canary star ever to sing solo to an orchestra— 
- only on Brunswick. While the Hill-Billies have become world-famous 
for the freshness and variety of their recordings. 
These are but a few of the marvellous range of rollicking Brunswick 
numbers. Hearthem. Get them. Ask your dealer for the latest list—now! 


WHOLESALE CORRESPONDENCE TO— 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO CO. LTD., 50 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—Bolero—Les filles de 
Cadix (Delibes) and Chanson Indoue from Sadko (Rimsky- 
Korsakov). In French. Orch. acc. H.M.V. DA1164, 
10in., 6s. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Dich teure Halle (Elisabeth’s 
Greeting) from Act 2 and Allmachtge Jungfrau (Elisabeth’s 
Prayer) from Act 3 of Tannhauser (Wagner). In German. 
With the Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin, under 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. RO20139. 10in., 4s. 6d. 


OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—Addio from Act 4 of La Traviata 
(Verdi) and Mirella, waltz (Gounod). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Decca K574, 12in., 2s. 6d. 


TOTI DAL MONTE (soprano).—Ah! Non credea mirarti from 
Act 3 of La Sonnambula (Bellini) and Sul fil d’un softio 
eterio from Act 3 of Falstaff (Verdi). In Italian. With 
Members of La Scala Orchestra and Chorus, Milan, con- 
ducted by Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. DB1317, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (soprano).—Aria and Rondo Finale 
from La Cenerentola (Rossini). Orch. acc.  Parlo. 
R20140, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


TINA POLI RANDACCIO (soprano) and GIOVANNI 
INGHILLERI (baritone).—Ciel ! mio padre and Su, dunque, 
sorgette egizie coorti, duet from Act 3 of Aida (Verdi). 
In Italian. Orch. acc. under Albergoni. Parlo. R20141, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 


MARGARETE BAUMER (soprano) and REIMER MINTEN 
(tenor).—Heil dir Sonne and Siegfried! Seliger Held and 
So beriihre mich nicht and Ob jetzt ich dein? duet, from Act 
3 of Siegfried (Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. under 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. E11118, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


RUDOLF BOCKELMANN (bass-baritone).—Wotan’s Farewell 
and Magic Fire Music from Die Walkiire (Wagner). In 
German. Orch. acc. Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Schmalstich. H.M.V. C2179, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Largo al factotum from 
Barber of Seville (Rossini) and Alla vita che t’arridefrom Un 
Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). In German. Orch. acc. Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra under Weigert. Polydor 67012, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 


EWALD BOHMER (baritone).—Der Vogelfiinger bin ich ja! 
from Act 1 and Ein Madchen oder Weibchen from Act 2 
of The Magic Flute (Mozart). In German. The Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by C. Schmalstich. 
H.M.V. B3781, 10in., 3s. 


Amelita Galli-Curci.—Almost one feels disposed to think 
it strange that the most successful of Italo-American recorders 
did not lay these morceaux under contribution beforenow. Few 
singers could do them so well or be so well suited by them. 
Had Delibes never written Lakmé or Sylvia his semi-Spanish 
ditty, Les Filles de Cadiz, would still have made a name for 


him; and, had Kreisler never made a violin solo out of the 
Chant Indoue, one or two sopranos (and tenors) of my acquaint- 
ance might yet have sufficed to inform the world that there was 
such an opera as Sadko, which, by the way, will most likely be 
seen in London before the season is much older. Mme. Galli- 
Curci, with the unique recording voice of yore, interprets these 
things in her own individual manner—that is to say, dotting 
all the i’s and crossing all the t’s until you feel that every tiny 
point has been made and not a chance missed. Is the method 
growing a trifle mechanical? Somehow I fancy it is. Are the 
delicate ornaments executed to the “pink of perfection ”’ 
that we used to admire so—the chromatic semiquaver runs, 
the catchy mordants in the Delibes air, the descending figures 
in the Sadko, for instance? Perhaps not quite. But yet (the 
expression that Shakespeare’s Cleopatra hated because it 
*allayed the precedence ’’), I must not put you off. If you 
are a collector of Galli-Curci records, you will not care to 
dispense with these, 


Lotte Lehmann.—All who may care to possess what may be 
termed “ classical ’’ renderings of Elisabeth’s two solo pieces 
will find them on this disc. I find in them no loophole for 
adverse criticism. Even the sound of the intake of breath is 
not constant enough to trouble the meticulous listener, and it is 
only very slight when it is perceptible. On the other hand, the 
positive merits are very great indeed, seeing that they embody 
all that is precious in the art of this admirable singer. I note 
that both Greeting and Prayer are transposed down a semi- 
tone; that is, unless Dr. Weissmann has dropped his Berlin 
pitch since I last heard the State Orchestra. In any case it 
does not matter a bit, provided the descensus Averni proceeds 
no farther. You must not attempt to correct the disparity 
by raising the figure of your “speedometer.” That might 
spoil the tone. 


Olga Olgina.—It is surely by careless oversight that the 
label of this record calls the Traviata selection by the im- 
possible title of Addios (sic) instead of Addio del passato, and, 
secondly, that it bears the objectionable “ warning’ about 
the disc remaining the property of the Decca Company which 
they promised the indignant Critics’ Circle to affix no more to 
any records sent out forreview. Bothnumbers are verysweetly 
sung and excellently recorded, though I am bound to say 
that the achievement as a whole is not upon the same high 
level as the same soprano’s recent record of Ah/ fors’ é lui. 
The waltz-air requires greater lightness and brilliancy, also 
a stricter regard for rhythm. The staccatos halt; there are 
two many rallentandos ; and the coda is cut. 


Toti dal Monte.—I think this is the most exquisite rendering 
of An! non credea I have ever heard on the gramophone ; and 
that is saying a great deal. The vocal tone is simply lovely. 
It is replete with the unaffected pathos of genuine injured 
innocence, and therein tells the whole story of La Sonnambula. 
Every note is beautifully sustained and clear. Instead of Ah / 
non giunge, which we can very well do without, the reverse 
presents an altogether delightful performance of one of the 
choicest pages in Verdi’s Falstaff, to wit, the charming ballad 
which Nannetta (Sweet Anne Page) sings with her fairy com- 
panions in the Windsor Forest scene. The solo bit is a dream, 
while the young ladies of La Scala have subdued their voices to 
a faultless mezza voce. 


Conchita Supervia.—The accomplished Spanish mezzo- 
soprano has here boldly attacked (on two sides, I may observe) 
the very difficult rondo-finale from La Cenerentola (Cinderella), 
which we knew best in my youth under the title of Non piz 
mesta and on which Paganini composed and played some 
amazing variations. The piece itself was the cheval de bataille 
of the celebrated contralto, Alboni, who brought down the 
house every time she sang it. The opera was the one which 
Rossini composed immediately after I/ Barbiere, and likewise 
comes next to it in point of melodic grace and charm. If its 
revival could be brought about through this showy record of 
Mme. Supervia’s, I for one should be extremely grateful 
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Her embellishments and bravura generally display extraordinary 
flexibility and executive skill. 

Tina Poli Randaccio and Giovanni Inghilleri.—In this 
Aida, whose name is not familiar, the powerful voice of 
Inghilleri, well amplified though it be, distinctly finds its match. 
Happily, however, it is something more than a competition of 
vocal strength. The modern Italian school is represented at 
its best by both artists; one could not reasonably desire to 
hear this fine Aida duet better sung. Neither in the singing or 
the recording is there a trace of exaggeration. 

Margarete Baumer and Reimer Minten.—A duet of a very 
different type, this—much longer, infinitely more exacting, 
four sides instead of only two—yet equally deserving in its 
way of unqualified praise. Fr. Baumer possesses the qualities 
of the ideal Briinnhilde (I need not describe them) in so far as 
concerns their vocal and declamatory demands. Her rich, 
serious tone has just the right tragic timbre and dramatic 
colour for the glorious duet which triumphantly ends up 
Siegfried ; while her companion here is (at least to the ear) 
the kind of Heldentenor that we associate with the part of the 
“fearless hero.”” Neither is a rarity nowadays, especially 
in the countries of Mitteleuropa, where every province rears 
its own tribes of Nibelungen personages and brings them up 
in the accepted Bayreuth traditions. Parlophone-Odeon, like 
H.M.V. and Columbia, chooses the pick of such protagonists, 
provides them with an orchestra like Dr. Weissmann’s, and 
in the result we get tremendous slices of the Ring that not very 
long ago would have been looked upon as miracles. Here is 
one of them. 

Rudolf Béckelmann.—This excellent basso-cantante is not, 
unfortunately, to be heard at Covent Garden during the present 
season, and it may be some consolation to his admirers to know 
that he has provided them with a singularly fine reproduction 
of his noble and manly rendering of Wotan’s Abschied, which in 
this instance, I hope, means only Béckelmann’s Aufwiedersehen. 
The sonority of his tone is not merely big, but natural and 
pleasing ; its superb quality is not spoilt by artificial accessories. 
His expression is unforced and conveys just the right degree of 
pathos. For Wotan, loving father though he be, has to remember 
his promise to Fricka and assume a stern exterior, otherwise 
what would become of the business of the fire-girt maiden and 
all that follows? The Berlin Orchestra is magnificent, and 
Schmalstich is evidently a tip-top Wagnerian conductor. 
Altogether, this is the best separate record of the Walkire 
closing scene that I have yet encountered. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—In this record we find a capital 
German baritone and a first-rate artist, whom I have often 
praised for his good work, falling short of success because he 
is, or appears to be, out of his element. With the best of 
imaginable intentions, his attempt to do justice to Largo al 
factotum (in Italian too!) eventuates only in a pale and un- 
convincing reflection of the real thing. It may be vigorous 
and painstaking ; but it is dull, heavy, without spontaneity, 
lacking in genuine life. The patter never flows freely, and when 
Figaro should call out “ Uno alla volta,” he is made to shout 
“Un ’altra volta,” as if fearing to drive away his customers ! 
The German version of the air from Un Ballo in Maschera 
(not one of Verdi’s inspirations, anyhow) is merely insipid, and 
over-amplified at that. 

Ewald Boéhmer.—Quitein another category stands this effort 
of another German baritone—a newcomer, I fancy—who knows 
exactly what he ought to sing and how tosingit. In his quiet, 
easy manner he reminds me rather of Richard Tauber, though 
probably he is less expensive. His voice, moreover, has much 
of the same charm, and his diction is no less exemplary. But 
are these talents all concentrated upon Strauss or Lehar? 
Not a bit of it. He turns his attention to Mozart and, for a 
change, provides, together with Herr Schmalstich’s orchestra, 
about the most delicious and perfect rendering of the 
Papageno airs from the Magic Flute that I have ever heard to 
the original text. It is a record that must not be missed. 

Herman KLEIN, 
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H.M.V. ‘‘ FAUST” ALBUMS 


This month has brought us the ‘‘compleat” Faust of 
Gounod, issued by H.M.V. in two albums of ten discs each, or 
twenty double-sided records in all, numbered from C2122to C214) 
(automatic couplings C7109-28). As is only fitting and proper 
in the case of the most popular of French (if not of all) operas, 
the new recording has been done in Paris and the music s 
in French by French artists. (I am not absolutely certain 
about the tenor, whose name is Vezzani; but, even if he be ay 
Italian, his accent is quite good enough to justify his being 
taken for a Frenchman.) It can rightly claim to be an authentic 
reproduction of the full score as Gounod ultimately left it; 
a true interpretation of the spirit as well as the letter of the 
work ; blameless in the matter of tempi and nuances, and alike 
vocally and instrumentally correct down to the smallest detail, 
For this satisfactory result M. Henri Busser, with orchestra 
and chorus of the Paris Opéra, is entitled to warm praise, as 
are also the following artists of the cast: César Vezzani 
(Faust), Marcel Journet (Mephistopheles), Louis Musy (Valen. 
tine), Michael Cozette (Wagner), Marthe Coiffier (Siebel), 
Jeanne Montfort (Marthe), and Mireille Berthon (Marguerite), 


Speaking in a general sense, the beauty of the new Faust 
seems to me to be marred by one blemish, and one on|ly—its 
all-pervading loudness. For the greater part of the time the 
singers give the impression that they are shouting at tle top 
of their voices ; yet of course they are doing nothing of the 
kind. The effect arises apparently from two causes. One is 
the excessive resonance of the empty concert-hall—the new 
Salle Pleyel—which, as I gather from collateral evidence, was 
the locale employed; and the other the mistaken use of 
additional amplification. Why this could not have been 
foreseen and provided against, goodness only knows. But 
there it is; and in the more delicate scenes of the opera—the 
love music of the garden, for example, where it cries aloud, not 
for noise, but for softness and sweetness—the feeling of 
excessive power is particularly noticeable. It can be modified 
by mechanical means, no doubt, and it may not sound so loud 
in a large room or a concert hall ; anyhow, no amount of extra 
resonance can detract from the merit of the musical inter. 
pretation, which is splendid throughout. The voices are all of 
good quality, the singing is delightfully artistic, and the diction 
rarely if ever falls below the best French level. 


An important and interesting feature of this Album is the 
inclusion of the picturesque Walpurgis Night music, which so 
seldom forms part of the opera as given in this country. Until 
the late Sir Augustus Harris mounted the act (at great trouble 
and expense) it had never been seen over here, despite the 
popularity of the lovely ballet-music, now so familiar to every: 
one. But there is much more in it than mere ballet, as Boito 
so cleverly proved by his treatment of the Brocken scene in 
Mefistofele. Goethe’s fantastic creation was not put into his 
Faust for nothing ; indeed, it is absolutely essential if we are 
to be able to make head or tail of the Prison scene, which it 
immediately precedes. Gounod has put some highly character- 
istic music into his Walpurgis act, and to my thinking it is by 
far the most valuable contribution brought to the gramophone 
repertory by this H.M.V. performance. It is also among those 
portions of the opera—for instance, the Kermesse, the Soldiers’ 
Return, the Church scene, the Death of Valentine, and the 
final Apotheosis of Marguerite—that suffer least on account of 
the excessive sonority. On the contrary, the sole fault com- 
plained of here becomes a virtue, and the fine organ of the 
Salle Pleyel, by adding its imposing effect to the ensemble, 
atones not a little for the unwelcome echo supplied by the 
acoustics of the empty hall at moments when it is not wanted. 


Operas may come and operas may go, but Faust, well 
presented asit is in these Albums, probably stands a better 
chance than most of going on for ever. 


Herman Kien. 
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SONGS 


Readers will remember that in January I reviewed a Columbia 
English folk-song record by Annette Blackwell, and that in 
February the Editor, speaking of this as one of “the best 
ecords in January, or indeed in any month of the year,” 
explained the nature of my “personal interest” in it. 
Columbia have now issued (in mid-April, to be exact) a record, 
DB452 (10in., 3s.), by the same singer of English T'raditional 
Nursery Rhymes (with at least one from Scotland). This has 
been arranged by Mrs. J. Murray MacBain, who has selected 
the songs (of which there are seven on one side and six on the 
other) from her Our Nursery Music-Book. They are rightly 
called folk-songs of the nursery, though Mrs. MacBain has 
gathered them from various printed sources ; she has, however, 
shunned all mawkish, sentimental, unchildlike latter-day 
versions, and has gone to such sources as Playford and Chappell. 
In Mrs. MacBain’s book the accompaniments are almost the 
simplest imaginable, for actual use in the nursery and the school. 
In accompanying my wife for this record I have slightly 
amplified the accompaniments for the special purpose, but I 
have tried—in fact we have both tried—to preserve the sim- 
plicity of spirit scrupulously. 

Isobel Baillie has a soprano voice of beautiful quality, and a 
degree of musicianly sensibility which gives her no little dis- 
tinction among singers, especially sopranos. Some little while 
ago she, with Columbia, gave us several outstanding records. 
Of Columbia DX230 (12in., 4s. 6d.) I find it difficult to know 
exactly what to say. Possibly she gives us quite ideally the 
simple, delicate prettiness (which these jazz days we are tempted 
to call beauty) of Mendelssohn’s On wings of song (Auf Fligeln 
des Gesanges, in Clutsam’s English translation). This is 
accompanied by harp, organ and ’cello, but they are so judicious 
that one feels Mendelssohn might have enjoyed their added 
sweetness. My most definite criticism is of Miss Baillie’s 
diction. On the reverse is the famous Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana turned into a vocal Ave 
Maria with words (English, excepting those two) by Weatherly. 
Much of the original tune is left to the organist, who does 
not even bring it out always audibly. Miss Baillie has a very 
slight tendency to be flat just below her head register, and her 
high A sounds higher than I feel it ought to in her voice. 
But one notices these things only just in comparison with the 
otherwise distinguished level of her singing. 

Mostyn Thomas (Columbia DX234, 12in., 4s. 6d.) has a 


powerful barytone voice, with which he makes considerable © 


effect in a melodramatic German ballad, The Three Comrades 
(Die drei Wanderer, Bernhoff and Hermann), and an English 
(or Welsh) drawing-room ballad, Friend/ (A. Sassin and C, N. 
Davies). This is one of those records too loud for anywhere 
less than the Albert Hall. 

On R911 (10in., 3s.) Parlophone give us those popular 
duettists, ‘Muriel George and Ernest Butcher. They are 
excellently recorded, and certainly ‘‘ put over’ the humorous 
folk-song, such as On Ilkla Moor baht ’at, very entertainingly. 
(This, by the way, should not be attributed as Butcher’s 
composition, nor entitled On Ilkley Moor bar’t ’at.) Ernest 
Butcher is also good in Leeds Old Church. 

I think I am right in saying that our Editor claims that the 
Irishman McCormack is the best tenor in the world. Next to 


him I am inclined to place Mr. Mackenzie’s fellow-countryman 
Joseph Hislop. ‘They are both of the Italian operatic school, 
and I have never heard a better Italian. The whole world 
at least admits them among the best. And here is the Scot on 
two three-shilling H.M.V. records (B3816-7) (surely this is an 
advance in cheap prices), and I will maintain against any 
finicking purist that this is real singing. Hislop, one feels, 
can do what he likes with his voice in the way of using it as an 
interpretative medium, and thrillingly does it. I ana reminded 
forcibly of the February Editorial. Records such as these 
bring home to us that the effect of operatic training and singing 
are precisely in accordance with the singer’s inherent worth. 
I also find brought home once more what reality and vitality 
operatic experience seems to give a singer. The songs are four 
of Sir Landon Ronald’s, accompanied by the composer, and I 
can’t say half what might be said. Notice the range of 
colours in Hislop’s voice ; an obvious instance is the sudden 
change in the word “‘ remember” in When I am dead, my 
dearest. But the real lesson for any singer is the old familiar 
Down in the forest. The treatment of this is undreamt of, 
yet one always feels right—and notice especially that Hislop 
gets on with it at “‘We will wait no more.” I fancy the 
recording is about as powerful as any, yet it is right, simply 
because Hislop doesn’t sing ff, or even f, or even mf, the whole 
time. Hislop has recorded several of his native songs, much 
to his credit (though I think his treatment was occasionally 
near the border-line for folk-songs !) ; may we have more, and 
some other great songs outside opera? 


Every fresh record by Marguerita Carlton (contralto) makes 
me more anxious for her to record something that counts. 
She might, perhaps, steady her voice a little, and her diction, 
often, perhaps nearly always, very good, might be mildly 
criticised once or twice. She does all kinds of things with 
del Riego’s Sink, red sun, and her Chaminade trifle, The little 
silver ring, is wonderfully sympathetic. This (B3699, 10in., 
3s.) is far and away the best record of either. 

Hawley’s Molly’s Eyes seems to aim beyond the drawing- 
room ballad, and covers rather more ground, but I doubt if it 
gets at all higher. The Boat Song (Ware) sounds definitely 
faded. Browning Mummery (tenor) sings both with full 
justice on B3750 (10in., 3s.), which is a pleasantly quiet record, 
or at any rate sounds it after what we are used to nowadays. 

On a record well up to their own now familiar standard, 
John Goss and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet give two sea 
shanties from Taylor Harris’s collection, Storm-along and 
Roll the wood-pile down, and two novelties, Nous irons @ 
Valparaiso (Pares and van Parys) and Sciucammini Sta 
Lampa (arr. Favara), a French and an Italian song of the same 
type, and very jovial (B3782, 10in., 3s.). 

Walter Glynne (tenor) gives us an English version of Richard 
Strauss’s Devotion (Op. 10, No. 1) on H.M.V. B3757. There 
may be minor criticisms, but he makes it pleasing and satis- 
fying, though he has yet to learn to make a song his own, or to 
lose himself in it. In most good songs the character of the 
melody helps—here, for instance, its surge. In the recording, 
the piano is still too far from the microphone, presumably : 
who would guess there is a big climax on the piano towards the 
end? On the other side is one of the few well-known Lutenist 
Ayres, Ford’s beautiful Since first I saw your face, arranged by 
Somervell. But these songs were written with complete 
accompaniments, as finished works of art, so why “‘ arrange ”’ 
them ? This one is slightly tainted, but Glynne makes it 
acceptable, and at the moment I find no other record of it but 
a red-label, and that of this same “‘ arrangement.” 

Roy Henderson (barytone) turns to negro spirituals, with 
Nobody knows de trouble I’'veseen (arr. Johnson) and Steal away 
(arr. Fisher) on Decca F2253 (10in., Is. 6d). Roy Henderson is 
always worth hearing, and of course makes these profoundly 


- plaintive, but I still doubt whether any white man should 


record negro spirituals. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 
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Song Reviews. 








CHORAL 


One song on Columbia DX231 (12in., 4s. 6d.) is one of the 
most interesting, though by no means the most sensational, 


performances of the Don Cossacks Choir. I think it is the 
whole of the last of Three Cossack Songs, by (? or arranged by) 
Gretchaninoff, but at first hearing (and second) it is impossible 
to be sure which is the end of which—there are, as usual, 
many sudden stops and violent contrasts. If I knew what 
the song was about, I should probably come to value it. We 
now have the English titles : a step in the right direction, and 
sometimes, I can imagine, almost enough. But normally we 
still want an English translation. It is extraordinary how 
some people must throw four-and-sixpences about, buying 
record after record for the most casual use—for that is the 
only way to account for the big sale these Cossack: records 
must have, which sound much the same as one another to 
most of us, given no commentary on them. The other song 
on this, The Volga Song (traditional, arr. Jaroff) is not the 
Volga Boat-Song or Song of the Volga Boatmen; it is well 
worth hearing. 

On Columbia DB461 (10in., 3s.), another record of the 
Rotorua Maori Choir of New Zealand, there is some un- 
accompanied solo work which has an authentic sound, and 
surely the most sophisticated Occidental will recognise the 
true, deep-seated feeling for beauty in the soft passage. The 
choral singing is, I take it, ‘‘natural’’ as for tone, but, as with 
their earlier record, the music is either not originally folk- 
music or has come completely under the influence of the 
revivalist hymn-tune. It is Canoe Poi Song (Hoea Ra Te 
Waka, composer unknown) and Hinemoa Poi Song ( Haere 
Haere Ra E Hine, P. Tomoana). 

Like a voice from childhood days come Barnby’s Sweet and 
Low and Pearsall’s O, who will o’er the downs so free—though 
perhaps there is more lasting stuff in the Pearsall, to which 
I may be deafened by the fact that for most men’s ensembles 
I have no more use than has the Editor. At any rate, on 
H.M.V. B3759 (10in., 3s.), H.M. Chapels Royal Sextet sing 
these with perfect lugubriosity. What I find to speak highly 


of is their ensemble and, I think, unusually good diction. 
For John Goss and the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet, see 
C. M. CRABTREE. 
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FIBRE NEEDLES 


ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
Have you iried them yet? 
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BAND RECORDS 


Lake’s Evolution of Dixie is a clever piece of work anc! if not 
played too often is quite amusing in a mild way. Firstly we 
get the Creation, a process of considerable labour, followed in 
turn by a Dance Aboriginal, Minuet, Dixie of 1865, Walt, 
Ragtime and Grand Opera. The Grenadier Guards Bani 
(Col. DX228) play all these variants of one melody with equal 
success and the changes are cleverly mancuvred. The 
recording is excellent. 

The Sterno Company have launched out into 12-inch records 
at half-a-crown each, and I am glad to be able to say tha: their 
recording has considerably improved simultaneously. F'ingal’s 
Cave Overture played by the Home Guards Band (8015) is 
excellent value for money. 

The first of the new Warner-Brunswick Company’s ‘ Pana. 
chord’ records contains Sousa’s Washington Post and Stars 
and Stripes marches (25010). The Melotone Military Bund is 
efficient but small, and the record can therefore be classed as 
quite good though ‘‘ nothing to write home about.” 


The Welsh Guards Band continue their series of Famous 
Regimental Marches on Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve” 5230. The 
Regiments included in this, the second record, are the Life 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards, Royal Artillery (Cavalry trot), 
Royal Engineers, Royal Army Service Corps, Royal Air Force, 
Rifle Brigade, Sherwood Foresters, Scots Guards, Welsh Guards, 
and the King’s Royal Liverpool, Lincolnshire and King’s 
Shropshire Regiments. 

Jack Mackintosh and William Oughton accompanied by the 
St. Hilda Professional Band play Rippling Riplets and Th 
Merrymakers (Regal MR312)—two cornet duets built to the 
conventional pattern, but played with fine sparkle. 

Other brass band records from the Regal Company include 
The Cleansing Current (MR310)—a cloying and pretentious 
composition—and Steadily Forward March (MR309) played by 
the Regent Hall Salvation Army Band. The reverse of MR309 
contains I love him better every day played as a cornet solo by 
H.W. Twitchin, the band’s conductor. 


The Crystal Palace (Prize) Band is not quite in the front rank 
of brass bands, but plays Blaze Away and The Standard of St. 
George Marches very well on Sterno 666. 
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BERTHON VEZZANI 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 


JOURNET 
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> MAY B 


| HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


AND EN \ 


ARATE 


* Death of Valentine 
c2 


|ADVBRTISEMENTS vt 


’ eran and Soloists: 


Mireille Berthon 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
César Vezzani 
(of the Opera-Comique) 
Mephistopheles 
Marcel Journet 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
Siebel - Marthe Coiffier 
(of the Opera-Comique) 
Valentine - Louis Musy 
(of the Opera-Comique) 
Dame Martha 
Jeanne Montfort 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
Wagner 
Michael Cozette 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
Chorus of the Opera, Paris. 


Symphony Orchestra, Organ of 
the Salle Pleyel, Paris. 


Conductor : Henri Busser 
(of the Opera, Paris) 


Sung in French 


ActlI. Prelude. 


In vain doI call C2122 
Careless, idle maiden — 


If I pray... C2123 
Be young ahd enjoy 
C2124 
ActII. Fair Scene. 
Even Bravest heart 


125 
The Calf of Gald C2126 


We may meet again — 
High born and lovely 
maid C2127 


Act II. Garden Scene. 


Gentle Flowers in the 
Dew — All hail, thou 
dwelling C2128 


Attention — Jewel Song 
C2129-30 


love Duet C2131-2 


Act FV. 
Church Scene C2133 
Soldiers’ Chorus C2134 


Come on, my boy! 
Mephistopheles’ Serenade 
C2135 


136 


Act V. Scenel. 
Walpurgis Night C2137 
Ballet Music—W alpurgis 
Night C2138-9 

Act V. Scene II. 
Prison Scene C2140-1 
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SELECTIONS from NEW MAY RECORDS 


+A ORCHESTRAL AND BAND. 


Serenade (Standchen) a 
DB469{ Tirsong ot Songs (Chanson du Coeur Brise) - | ALBERT SANDLER Pe 
DB451 When Your Hair Ly to Silver . F and His Orchestra. 

+e rethe OneI Care For . ‘ 

( Review of Revues. In Two Parts. 





DEBROY SOMERS BAND (With Vocal Chorus). 
Introducii Part 1.—Ev' p ang x elon oe ae Some"; Dear Old ree Night— 
DX227 ‘ Push an Go” : naam od Sviigle hone Girl—*‘ 5064 Gerrard " m Tired of | 12-inch 
Playing $ ay Fiddie—“ bs tae All Do the Goosestep— Business as 4/6 
Usual. 2.—I Shall ing boy Te “* Cheep " Pom-tiddle-om a. 
“Shell out” wt Sitbert the Filbert—‘ * Show" Gipsy Warned Me—‘ 
: igen ree’ Ow Ce the Watch on the Rhine— ‘ "Business as Usual.” 





DX228. “i Geer ha aN te HM.” GRENAD — 
Qu ‘ ITTLE 8 -in 
DB 459 Qables Baress, Paatnny SEER, 80000 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
qT a Dance ie ee eee 10-inch 
DE 445 (ieee ate hy st THe } Gio 
PTT a a a ee 
DE 4604 Bese River (Old Negro Spi y eee ee ARTE 3/- 
VOCAL. 
DB458{ "5; Women and Song—Vocal Waltz. In red, SHOR CHORUS, } — 


A descriptive lentiet to Given with the above recerd 








Three Cossack Songs ( Tri Kazackji Pesni)— SSACKS 
Dx231;_“ Cette eee ete ot Dee} Pompgpagaiaes) 5 
Conducted 4/6 
Re Song (Vaiz po Matuschine po Volge) (in Serge Sarom : 
Tavern in the Town P HAROLD WILLIAMS 
DB464| «! (a) Vive fa Fie ba B.B.C. Male Chorus. f “- 
DX230/ Ax On Wings of Son peenntetentens S| ee} tem 
D229 Polio Me — “RES es Cae eae RAYMORD Ni NEWELL, { 12-inch 
Bad le ‘Ome—A Barrack-room Ballad i ee. 4/6 
— rela ig Part BLACKWELL . Soprano. 
DB452 Introducing: Part 1.—Little Nut Tree; Bobby Shaftoe; Once I Saw a Little | 10-inch 
Bird; Pussy Cat; My Lady’s Garden; Lavender’s Blue; Buy a Broom. 3/- 
Part '2.—O can ye sew Cushions? ; Dame, Get Up; I Saw Three Ships; Hot 
Cross Buns; Hush-a-bye, tae Babe i Dance-a-Baby Diddy. 
A Geoentptive be tiven with rth the above record 
DX 234 og amends a . MOSTYN THOMAS, ee 
The ‘Three des (Drei Wand ° ° e Baritone. 
DB421 {Dasa Me a Bow W. : {Vocal Quintettey.. 3} 
lea ‘ow ‘ . ° 
SIR HARRY LA dnt Bay 8 SONGS ee. Parts 3 and 4. : 
Introducing: Part 3.—Waggle o’ the Kilt; Wee Hoose ’ wer the teneers M: 
DX236 rower Jean; It's Rice When You Love a Wee i oC Leezie Lindsa’ y es 
When i Get Back tae Bonnie Scotland. 


Heather; That's the reason noo I wear a Kilt; Weddin o' Pecchie oa" Taw ; 
Calligan, Call Again; Mr. John Mackie; Hey Donal’, 
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VOCAL—contd. 
LES CLOCHES de CORNEVILLE—Vocal Gems. In Two Parts. 
COLUMBIA LIGHT OPERA COMPANY. ) 12-inch 
epsetesing : Part 1.—With Joy My Heart; Let Our Torches; That rg r = 4/6 
Ne’er Forget; Come, Farmer Small. Part lec: aamee of the Bells ; Love, | 
Honour, Happiness ; Silent Heroes. . 


DB461 / “Gance Pal Song (Hoes Ra Te Waka) | 


( Hinemoa Poi Song (Haere Haere Ra e Hine) 


POPULAR INSTRUMENTAL. 


Drink, Brothers, Drink Vibraphone Solo by RUDY STARITA.)\ 10-inch 
DB 471 {Bapy's 's Birthday Party Xylophone Solo 4 RUDY STARITA. 3/- 
POPULAR VOCAL, 


Ten Cen Dance 
DB440{ Terese ike That (What Can You Do ?) 


( My Geaacy Has Circles Under His | MARION HARRIS, . -w.~ 9s 
DB453: With Billy Mason and His Café 
( would ¥ You Like to Take a Walk ?. Paris Band. 
Who Could ? We Could, We Two a Song, 
DB465,, je s+ 4 Trouble Trouble *’) ‘ ‘ ee 
All Go Oo! Ha! Ha! Tegeter “ 


DB 467 ye Play Your Mandolin. 
Highway to Heaven (Theme .“Oh Sailor Behave") 
DB468 When Your Hair has bares to iver . 
Overnight. ‘ 
Drinking Song (Theme Song, Just Imagine * 
DB441! (“= Imagine — Film Songs Medley— 
Introducing : You Are the Melody; Old Fashioned Girl . 


Dx235! 


ROTO! A 
aA {MAORI \ 10-inch 
of New Zealand. 








RUTH ETTING, = oe 
Comedienne. 


\ 10-inch 
Hs 10- inch 
JOHNSTONE. 


* | The BIG FOUR | 10-inch 
J (Vocal Quartette). J 3/- 
GREAT NEW DESCRIPTIVE BALLAD. 

RAYMOND Sag and 7 Band, Bat: 12- inch 


(The Deathless Army (Descriptive } With Orchestra, Mili 
DX226, Ballad). In Two vo Parts pipes, ake ay 





The Big Hits of the Latest London Theatre Success: 


“WHITE HORSE INN” 


( WHITE HORSE INN— 
we beetee: ; : | JACK PAYNE and His B.8.c. | 10- 


~ . : Orchestra. 

White Horse Inn, Waltz 1 Ch ch 
(Introdu : “* My Song of Love") . ) (With Vv . } 

It Would be Wonderful, Tango . . 


SOME NEW DANCE RECORDINGS. 
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CB252,..* wn’'So Airaid of You, Fox-Trot*  . The IPANA TROUBADOURS.} 2/- 
(* With Vocal Chorus.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Minuet from Berenice 
Frank Westfield’s Orchestra has filled an important gap 


amon: records of popular classics with the exquisitely graceful 
Minuet from Handel’s Berenice, coupling it with the Gavotte 
from (‘luck’s Iphigenie in Aulide 
(Parlo. E6413, 2s. 6d.); anda 


Orchestral 


Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz played by the Hastings 
Municipal Orchestra under Julius Harrison (Decca K575, 12in., 
2s. 6d.) is marvellous value for money, even though it leaves the 
Philadelphians untouched; and somehow I feel that this 
orchestra is better suited by simpler favourites such as the 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann and the Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Decca F2261, Is. 6d.). Offenbach’s 
La Vie Parisienne Selection, by the way, is full of good tunes 
and is resoundingly played by The Merton Orchestra (Parlo. 
E6410, 2s. 6d.) with some good piano work. The piano 
passages in Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14 are also 
brilliant, and this cheap record of it made by Gandino and his 
Orchestra (Imperial 2442, Is. 3d.) must be hailed as one of the 
bravest achievements of the month. May it prove a best seller. 


Moya’s The Song of Songs, a melody that may well last for 
many years, is beautifully played by Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra with a less attractive Serenade by Heykens (Col. 
DB469, 3s.), and by the whimsical De Groot and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B3808, 3s.) with Padilla’s La Violetera that Chaplin's 
film ‘‘ City Lights * has revived. Sandler’s mid-month record 
(Col. DB451, 3s.) is also to be commended. 

The excellent Little Salon Or- 





special note of thanks is due to 
Frank Westfield, who has already 
such « distinguished list of minor 
classics to his credit in the Pario- 
phone catalogue. 

Now that a lead has been given 
we may expect all the companies 
to follow suit, and among them 
we may get a really perfect per- 
formance of the Minuet. 


Parlophone’s Month 
Whatever my colleagues 
be finding for their ‘ naps ”’ this 
month, I must certainly declare 
that Parlophone is handing out 


may 


the goods with even more than 
its usual gusto. Edith Lorand and 
her Viennese Orchestra celebrate 
their arrival in London, and 
Richard Tauber’s, with a fascin- 
ating record of You are my-heart's 
delight and I love you—you love 
me from Lehar’s “The Land of 
Smiles,” alias “ Land of Laughter” 
(Parlo. R914, 3s.), and by a lovely 
Boka old Hungarian Dance (Parlo. 
R906, 3s.) which will appeal to all 
who like gypsy music. The Dajos 
Bela Dance Orchestra, not to be 
outdone, offers a record of the 
two tunes from a German film, 
Darling, a fox-trot, and Good 
Friends, a six-eight (Parlo. R912, 





A SELECTED LIST OF SINGLE 
RECORDS. 


(For Orchestral, Instrumental and Dance see 
also pp. 583, 584 and 595.) 


Lotte Lehmann, Parlo. RO20139. 
Toti dal Monte, H.M.V. DB1317. 
Olga Haley, Parlo. E11121. 
Joseph Hislop, H.M.V. B3817. 
John Goss, H.M.V. B3782. 
Richard Tauber, Parlo. RO20138. 
Raymond Newell, Col. DX 229. 
Pola Negri, H.M.V. B3820. peg 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. B3780. 

The Comedy Harmonists, H.M.V. B3815. 
Noel Coward, H.M.V. B3794. 

Randolph Sutton, Radio 1481. 

Ross and Sargent, Parlo. R900. 

Elsie and Doris Waters, Parlo. R907. 

Phil Lenard, Decca F2171. 

Lee Sims, Brunswick 1092. 

Walter Miller, Radio 1480. 

Edith Lorand’s Orchestra, Parlo. R914. 
Marek Weber’s Orchestra, H.M.V. B3726. 
Albert Sandler’s Orchestra, (ol. DB469. 
Grenadier Guards Band, (ol. DX 228. 


chestra (Col. DB459, 3s.) has two 
rather footling tunes this month, 
and the New Mayfair Orchestra i= 
reduced to playing Somewhere a 
voice is calling and I know of two 
bright eyes (H.M.V. B3735, 3s.). 
These would be succulent enough 
if the singer Webster Booth had 
not had the key awkwardly 
changed in the former, a small 
point which might spoil the 
suavity of the performance for 
the listener. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
are less inspired than usual in a 
London-Irish medley called Sham- 
rock Land (H.M.V. C2172, 12in.., 
6d.), though the unnamed 
singer of “John MeCormack ” 
songs does his best to create 
atmosphere. 


Waltzes 


Strauss’s Gypsy Baron is not all 
waltzes, but a cheerful selection 
played by Von Strohin and his 
Orchestra (Imperial 2440, ls. 3c.) 
is worth hearing. His Blue Danuée, 
paired with Lehar’s Gold and 
Silver, gives Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra the chance that they 
ean use (H.M.V. B3726, 3s.); a 
little gem. HisWiener Blut, on the 
other hand, is not overwhelmingly 


good as played by George Braun’s 


LONDON Eprror. 








3.) which the H.M.V. Comedy 
Harmonists (see below) . had 
alrealy made famous ; and Dajos Bela is a fairly close second, 
The Orchestra Mascotte is also in the running with two 
delightful waltzes, Benatzky’s Love Bells and Sidney Jones's 
Mimosa, which revives memories of “The Geisha” (Parlo. 
R905, 3s.), while the Dajos Bela Orchestra adds Parts 3 
and 4 of Strauss the Waltz King at home (Parlo, E11116, 12in., 
4s, 6c.), 

Rosse’s Ineidental Music to the Merchant of Venice, played 
by the Vietor Olof Salon Orchestra (Parlo, E11119-20, 12in., 
4s. td. each), sounds rather pedestrian after these dazzling 
flights—and there are more to follow, 


Salon Orchestra (Imperiai 244), 
ls. 3d.), but the Barcarolle waltz 
of Waldteufel on the reverse is so charming that I strongly 
commend this dise. Ancliffe’s Temptation and N ights of Gladness 
are not given a fair chance in such company by the Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C2091, l2in,, 4s. 6d.). 

Among the Polydors, which arrived too late for distribution 
among my colleagues, is another excellent record by 
Berény’s Hungarian Gypsy Symphony Orchestra, of The Biue 
Danube and Wine, Women and Song (23718, 3s.), as well as a 
i2in.. Gypsy Baron Medley by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(27235, 4s. 6d.). The rest, nearly all piano solos, must be kept 
till next month, 
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Ballads 


Henry Geehl’s For you alone rightly continues to be a hardy 
perennial of the catalogues and this month we have it sung in 
execrable American by Richard Crooks, a red-label idol who 
surely ought to be dethroned (H.M.V. DA1163, 6s.), and in 
German very movingly by Richard Tauber (Parlo. R20142, 
12in., 6s. 6d.), who is accompanied in this and in Irving Berlin’s 
Always (H h) by the Dajos Bela Orchestra. On a l0in. 
Parlo. (RO20138, 4s. 6d.) Tauber gives us German versions 
of The Song is ended and of Goodbye from ‘‘ The White Horse 
In..,” so splendidly treated that it makes one’s heart bleed 
for poor Clifford Mollison’s attempt to sing Harry Graham’s 
brilliant English translation at the Coliseum. 

Two Kipling ballads, Mandalay in the Willeby setting, and 
Follow me ’Ome (Ward-Higge), are well-suited to Raymond 
Newell’s ringing dramatic style and 
could hardly be better sung or recorded 
(Col. DX229, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Arthur 
Vivian, minus a Scots accent, is perhaps 
a trifle Jong-winded in Annie Laurie and 
The bonnie banks of Loch Lomond 
(Broadcast Twelve 5228, ls. 6d.), but 
this is hardly a serious criticism of a 
good record ; and in Woodforde-Finden’s_ 
Indian Love Lyrics, slightly abridged 
and supported by strings and a cinema 
organ, he and Norman Hardy (tenor) 
have made what in these latter days may 
still prove to be a best seller (Broadcast 
Twelve 5227, ls. 6d.). Roses of Picardy 
also reappears sung by Lilian Davies, 
who has two records to her credit this 
month, singing also Overnight (H.M.V. 
B3821, 3s.), Reaching for the Moon and 
The little things in life (B3807, 3s.). In 
each her accomplished use of her 
** condensed milk ”’ voice is triumphantly 
shown. 





Ten Cents a Dance 

This distressing story of the girl at the 
dance hall is chanted with varying 
degrees of effect by ladies on every list. 
Ruth Etting must be awarded full marks 
(Col. DB440, 3s.), although June Pursell, 
with a richer voice but less artistry, 
runs her close (Brunswick 1086, 3s.). Greta Keller is disappoint- 
ing (Regal MR319,2s. 6d.), and Betty Bolton is only mildly satis- 
factory (Winner 5247, ls. 6d.). She is, however, evidently 
very much in demand as she appears in no less than three lists 
this month. I like her Makin’ Wicky Wacky down in Waikiki 
on Decca F2254 (1s. 6d.) best, but no doubt the risqué Please 
Percy (Broadcast Twelve 3027, 1s. 6d.) will appeal to many 
people. Marion Harris, already well known to London cabaret 
habitués, also appears on Brunswick (1086, 3s.) in the fas- 
cinating Blue Again and on Columbia (DB453, 3s.) in the 
even more persistent Would you like to take a walk? Billee Lock- 
wood on Decca F2295 (ls. 6d.) must be mentioned because 
of the delightful piano accompaniment to her two rather 
unworthy songs. But the gem of the month to my mind is 
the ever-surprising Gracie Fields, who in You're driving me 
crazy (H.M.V. B3780, 3s.) has made a record that should 
go into everyone’s collection. On H.M.V.B3824 (3s.) she 
sings another of those songs for which she is so famous— That 
must have been our Walter. How well we know this abomina- 
tion—the perfect child ! 


Songs of Good Cheer 

This is the title of a thoroughly satisfying record of Here’s 
a health unto His Majesty, Here’s to the maiden of bashful 
fifteen, Simon the Cellarer, Drinking, Down among the dead men 
and There’s a tavern in the town arranged by George Byng 





LILIAN DAVIES 


and sung by the Light Opera Male Chorus (H.M.V. €2)5) 
12in., 4s. 6d.). It is just right for convivial gatherings,  * 

There is a tavern is also sung by Harold Williams and 
B.B.C. Male Chorus (Col. DB464, 3s.) with Vive la Compagnie 
and When Johnnie comes marching home—stirring and clea 
performances. 

In a relatively second class, but of a high standard of 
efficiency, are Vocal Gems from Planquette’s Les Cloches 
Corneville by the Columbia Light Opera Company (Col. DX235, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) and from German’s Merrie England by th 
Light Opera Company (H.M.V. C2106, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and from 
Sir Harry Lauder’s Songs, Parts 3 and 4, by The Border Singer; 
(Col. DX 236, 12in.,4s. 6d.), and from films ‘‘ Viennese Nights” 
and “One Heavenly Night” by the Parlophone Variety 
Company (Parlo. E6416, 2s. 6d.). 

The direction in which our English 
singers most completely fail to compete 
with German or American singers js 
well shown by the B.B.C. Wireless Chor 
in a tortuous English translation of 
Johann Strauss’s waltz song Win, 
Women and Song (Col. DB458, 2:.), and 
by those impudently named ensembles 
The Big Four (Col. DB441, 3s.) and Th 
Maestros (Col. DB421, 3s.). On tiie other 
hand the Debroy Somers Band, with Dan 
Donovan as soloist (Col. DX227, 12in, 
4s. 6d.), may be trusted as usual to 
produce a record that is profitable as 
well as creditable to Columbia. The 
Review of Revues is a capital collection 
of Francis, Day and Hunter successes 
of the war period. 
Singing de Luxe 

The National Cavaliers (H.M.V. B3793, 
3s.) in Sweet Jennie Lee and Cheerful 
Little Earful are good enough until you 
hear the Comedy Harmonists (H.M.V. 
B3815, 3s.). These German singers put 
such taste and subtlety into their record 
of two songs from a film called “ The 
Three at the Petrol Station ” that one 
can never be satisfied with anything 
less than their best again. This record 
is @ landmark. 

Ross and Sargent score another success with My brother 
makes the noises in the Talkies (Parlo. R900, 3s.), in which their 
spontaneous enjoyment of this absurd ditty adds greatly to its 
charm, and with Coward’s Any little fish. Bob and Alf Pearson 
go from strength to strength and in Tears and You're driving 
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me crazy (Broadcast Twelve 3028, 1s. 6d.) we have their best 
effort to date. From mention of these two young Englishmen 
to Layton and Johnstone is now only a short step. As usual, 
these artists’ four records (Col. DB443-4, DB467-8, 3s. each) 
are all up to the high standard we expect of them. My 
preference is for DB443. 

It will be generally agreed by those who saw Pola Negri’s 
recent dramatic sketch at the London Coliseum that she has 
made a surprisingly good record of two gypsy songs in Russian 
with guitar and chorus (H.M.V. B3820, 3s.), Black Eyes and 
Farewell, my Gypsy Camp. It is worth getting. 
Revellers (H.M.V. B3840, 3s.) and George Metaxa (H.M.V. 
B3835, 3s.) are just above their good average in songs 
of the day, but Stuart Robertson should not be inveigled 
into Good Friends and Drink, Brothers, Drink (H.M.V. 
B3842, 3s.); many inferior singers can sing these better than 
he can. 

A charming “‘ Hill-Billy ’’ record by the Rex Cole Moun- 
taineers is in a class by itself. I laughed so hard I nearly 
died is a tonic in its invigorating simplicity (Panachord 
25006, 2s.). 
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Long Draught 

Drink, Brothers, Drink—Europe’s reply to the Stein Song— 
splayed with varying degrees of imagination on five ‘‘ cheap ”’ 
The two Broadcast versions (698, ls., and 3040, ls. 6d.) 
we taken at a fast tempo, while Gandino and his Orchestra 
(imperial 2449, Is. 3d.) are more concerned with artistic 
iects. Jerry Hoey and his Band feature it with Ten Cents 
4 Dance, for which they have taken the trouble to get a female 
singer for the vocal refrain (Piccadilly 738, 1s. 6d.). Harry 
fudson’s Melody Men (Radio 1473, 1s.) have coupled it with 
that jolly American affair Betty Co-ed, which is also rollickingly 
played by Alan Green and his Band on Piccadilly 739 (1s. 6d.). 
“The Imperial and Winner dance records are a fine bunch. 
jay Wilbur and his Band have a new “ novelty” number in 
The wedding of the three blind mice (Imperial 2443, 1s. 3d.), 
while Memories of you and The Peanut Vendor (Winner 5256, 
ls, 6d.), Maybe it’s love and Lady,play your mandoline (5258), all 
played by the Ambassador Club Band—5258, by the way, has 
its labels on the wrong sides on my copy—and two of the hits 
from ‘‘ The White Horse Inn,’ Your Eyes and My song of 
lwe, played by Rolando and his Blue Salon Orchestra (5265, 
ls. 6d.), are all first rate. 

One more record which must not be overlooked. Two 
tangos played by the Eldorado Tango Band on Regal MR321 
(23. 6d.). 


The Composer Shows Them How 

Noel Coward’s ‘“‘ Bitter Sweet ” refuses to die, but his songs 
could not save the less fortunate ‘‘ Cochran’s 1931 Revue.” 
He has given us a souvenir in his own record of Half-caste 
woman and Any little fish (H.M.V. B3794, 3s.) which makes 
one marvel afresh at his versatility. Leslie Hutchinson’s 
rendering of the former suffers by comparison, but he plays 
and sings Something to remember you by (Parlo. R908, 3s.) 
with compensating charm on the reversé. Melville Gideon 
was another composer for the ill-fated ‘“‘ Revue,” and he, too, 
sings one of his own songs, Stealin’ Thru’, on Parlo R898 (3s.). 
This record shows that with suitable material this artist would 
soon regain all his old popularity. He is still inimitable. 
Terence O’Neill (Radio 1475, 1s.), George Metaxa (H.M.V. 
B3822, 3s.), Sam Browne (Radio 1476, lIs.), Jack Gordon 
(Imperial 2452 1s. 3d.) and Billy Scott-Coomber (Decca F2258, 
ls. 6d., and Imperial 2452, (1s. 3d.), are all singers of the light 
songs of the day, and each of them seems to be on top of his 
form this month. Spring has brought renewed hope to these 
troubadours who were so melancholy last month. 


The Song of the Drum 

Although “The Song of the Drum ”’ is no longer heard at 
Drury Lane, the records by the original artists remain. Marie 
Burke’s personal success in the play was a delight to all her 
admirers and her record of Within my heart (Col. DB462, 3s.) 
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should be eagerly sought. Raymond Newell, although on the 
stage for only a few minutes, had the best song of the piece— 
The Song of the Hillmen, which he has recorded on Columbia 
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Electric Reproduction 
The Pick-up 
with a Reed 


Adjustment 
Combination Pick-up and arm... 32/6 Obtainable 
Pick-up only, with side fitting ... 21/- op 


™ LIMIT RADIO LTD., 
15-29, Windsor St., Eesex Rd., London, N.1 
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DB463 (33.). To say that his magnificent voice is flawlessly 
recorded will suffice. On Columbia DX233 Herman Finck, 
composer of some of the tunes, and his orchestra play a 
Selection which is adequately comprehensive. There is also 
a spirited affair performed by Soloists, full Chorus and Orchestra 
of The Song of the Drum on Broadcast Twelve 3029 (1s. 6d.). 


Instrumental Wizardries 

Phil Lenard is a new name to me, but in future I shall scan 
the Decca lists anxiously to see if he is there, for a guitar under 
his guidance becomes a thing of pulsating, quivering life, and 
with an accompanist who seems completely sympathetic a 
beautiful little record has emerged. It is called The world 
is waiting for the sunrise and My Rose and is faultlessly 
recorded on Decca F2171 (1s. 6d.). Take this with you for 
summer evenings on the river. Our friends Palakiko and 
Paaluhi rather suffer by comparison, but I[ do not think 
their record this month is quite up to standard (Brunswick 
1093, 3s.). The recording is uncanny. 

Nicolai Sinkowsky is described as the ‘‘ famous Russian 
Balalaika player’’ (Broadcast Twelve 5229, 2s.), but his 
efforts only leave mo marvelling at his dexterity, not stirred 
by his music. The same can be said of most of the pianists 
this month. Raie da Costa (H.M.V. B3697 and 3814, 3s. each) 
is as agile and bedecked as ever, Billy Mayerl is still coolly 
competent with Ten Cents a Dance (Col. DB445, 3s.), Laddie 
Ray fills a popular need (Broadcast Twelve 3030, Is. 6d.), 
and Lee Sims plays the classic Body and Soul (Brunswick 1092, 
3s.) with marked skill and subtlety. 

For sheer originality and ingenuity Reginald Foort’s playing 
of Choo-Choo (Col. DB446, 3s.) would be hard to beat. His 
‘effects? are most realistic and your friends will gasp when 
you assure them that it is all done on the organ. No less 
remarkable for its ingenuity is Edward O’Henry’s Bouncing 
Ball on the Tussaud organ (Broadcast Twelve 3031, Is. 6d.). 
That mastodon of an instrument, as the Editor would call it, 
seems to be of a sorbo quality in this wizard’s hands. 

Three little words and Moonlight on the Colorado (H.M.V. 
B3813, 3s.) played by F. Rowland-Tims are fresh and pleasing 
to the ear, which cannot be said of Sidney Gustard’s rendering 
of In the Shadows, a most unshadowy performance (H.M.V. 
B3729, 3s.), and Al Carney on one of the new Panachord discs 
(25009, 2s.) is hardly a welcome stranger. 

Rudy Starita and Rudolph Star play Baby's Birthday Party 
on the xylophone on Columbia DB471 (3s.) and Decca F2277 
(1s. 6d.), so if you think a backing of Drink, Brothers, Drink 
is worth the other ls. 6d., pay up. 

Miss Joan Stonehewer must try to persuade her saw to keer 
in tune (H.M.V. B3823, 3s.) if it is to live up to its claim of 
** musical.” 

Bagpipe solos, even when played by Pipe-Major Macintosh 
(Regal MR326, 2s. 6d.), are only for the intensely patriotic 
or the open air. This one is too loud for Southern ears in 
maisonettes. 





Another Exclusive Parlophone Artiste for London! 


LA ARGENTINA 


(Castanets with Orchestra) 

These Records will appeal to all, by their 
Charm, Novelty and Faithful Reproduction :— 
R.650 Bolero Classique (Jradier), Serenata (Malats) 
R.577 La Corrida (‘‘The Bull Fight’’) (Valverde), 

Dance No. 5 (Granados) 
More fascinating records by this artiste will be 
issued shortly. 


Many famous Continental Artistes can be heard only on 


PARLOPHONE 
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Memories 

The latest descriptive ballad from Columbia, of T'he Deathless 
Army (Weatherly and Trotére), will perhaps seem the most 
successful of the series (Co]. DX226, 12in., 4s. 6d.). It is well 
thought out, with varied military noises loud and subdued, and 
Raymond Newell as the singer and Stuart Hibberd as the narrator 
fulfil their parts with discretion. These records must be great 
fun to make. 

Memories of ingenuous days at the old St. James’s Hall 
are evoked by Harry Eldon’s Darktown Minstrels (Sterno 
659-60, Is. 6d. each), with plenty of songs and cross-talk on 
the approved lines. This could hardly be better done. 

More Songs by the Camp Fireside (Broadcast Twelve 3082, 
1s. 6d.) by the Band of H.M. Welsh Guards seems to imply that 
the previous record went well. This will, too, no doubt ; 
but it is rather heavily loaded. 


Microphone Favourites 

Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan have made a 
valuable record of their sketch Grandma and the Weather 
Announcer (Broadcast Twelve 3025, Is. 6d.). Real art and 
vitality make the humour bear repetition without fading. 

Elsie and Doris Waters will run dry if they aren’t careful. 
Their Gert and Daisy out of sorts has all the old disarming 
nonchalance, but their song on the other side of Parlo. R907 
(3s.) is hardly up to their standard. They should get other 
brains to provide subjects for their genius. 

Alexander and Mose (James Carew and Billy Bennett) are 
somehow not so amusing in Dark Subjects (H.M.V. B3845, 3s.) 
as anyone who has enjoyed their broadcasts would expect. 
This is really rather odd. It was¢he same with Clapham and 
Dwyer. On the other hand, no one would expect Ernie 
Lotinga when deprived of all but the sound of his voice to be 
particularly funny, but he very nearly succeeds in Drink- 
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water's Matrimonial Agency (Brunswick 1106, 3s.). Similar jp 
style is Sandy Powell in Sandy M.P. (Broadcast 694, |s.). 


Return of the Kit-Bag 

The comedians are all unquenchably encouraging as to the 
rosy future and the way to face the dingy present. Thejy 
constant songs are: (a) Shout for happiness, (b) Shovel up you 
troubles, (c) Sing holly! go whistle! hey! hey! and (d) Weal 
go Oo! ha! ha! together. Leslie Sarony sings (a) and (b) on 
Imperial 2451 (1s. 3d.), (¢) and his own Topsy Turvy Talk, 
discourse on Anglo-American idioms, on Broadcast Twelve 
3026 (1s. 6d.), in his fresh, accomplished style. Albert 
is equally at home in Topsy Turvy Talk and Bathing in the 
Sunshine (Imp. 2453, Is..3d.); and Leslie Weston pleasantly 
couples (b) with his own brisk When you’re married (Winner 
5259, 1s. 6d.). Lupino Lane, with a more distinctive accom. 
paniment, adds cricket and football verses to (d) and is mildly 
amusing in Who could? We could, we two (Col. DB455, 3s,), 
Bobbie Comber adds another tuneful fillip to the general 
optimism with When you've got the pip (Broadcast 695, !s.) and 
his Oh! Sebastian / has a lilt too; while the hearty vulgarity 
of Laughing Susan and the Sousaphone and Laughing Sam the 
Railway Man (Broadcast 693, 1s.) by the protean Joy Day and 
Merry Andrew will amuse many and hurt no one. 


Oddments 


The new Edison Bell output comes too late for proper 
estimation. At a first hearing I select Chu Chin Chow vocal 
gems by the Savoy Light Opera Singers and Players (\Winner 
L5266, 2s.) as admirable, though a more suitable (not a better) 
soprano might have been chosen. The eight-inch Racios are 
a brilliant.group with some hollowness in the brilliance. At 
a shilling each Randolph Sutton (1481), Radio Rhythm Boys 
(1482), The Blue Jays (L485) and Walter Miller (L480) should 
have enormous sales. They are little marvels. 

Gipsy Smith contributes four records of hymns and Ciospel 
songs (Col. DB447—50, 3s. each). The Singing Evangelist 
has his own public, to which these will be welcome. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, Dr. Downey, 
has made a record about and in aid of Our New Cathedral at 
Liverpool (H.M.V. E570, 4s. 6d.) which is a remarkable im- 
promptu speech. 

The vogue of abridged operas in English versions will be 
increased by Vocal Gems from Cavalleria Rusticana by a 
Grand Opera Chorus with Full Orchestra conducted by Stanley 
Chapple (Broadcast Twelve 5225-6, ls. 6d. each). This isa 
first-class achievement at a fantastically low price. 

Margaret McKee is welcome back on Brunswick 1094 (3s.) 
with her bird-whistling to the music of Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song and Walton’s The call of the Angelus ; very charming. 


PEPPERING. 
The Belle of New York 

On April 13th, Edna May came to Daly’s and took her call 
with the company at the last curtain. She stood there, in 
white satin, lovely and demure as ever, shedding tears for 
memories which many of those present that night could share 
with her. The glamour of that American show of many years 
ago! London was enchanted by the sweet simplicity of the 
Belle herself, captivated by the fascinating Kerker music, 

and amazed by the smartness of the highly trained chorus. 
American chorus girls had to be expert dancers even in 
those days, while, in London, prettiness, a few steps and 4 
little voice were all that was asked of a chorus lady. And the 
** show girls”? had nothing whatever to do but wear splendid 
clothes and fill the stalls. It is all different now, of course; 
our best is second to none, but I think it was ‘“‘ The Belle” 
that woke us up. It was gorgeous, gay and vital beyond all 
Victorian dreams. Time has proved that the vitality was 4 

true spark. It is glowing warmly at Daly’s. 

Patrick Waddington as Harry Bronson need fear no retrospec- 
tive comparisons ; he has never had better songs to sing, and 
‘never sung and danced with more zest and obvious enjoyment. 

F, SHARP. 
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West-End Dance Band Changes 
(Which may be reflected in future recordings.) 


INCE last month quite a number of things, which are 
Gis to be reflected in future dance records, have 
ppened, and although I am rather wandering from 

my proper duty in discussing them I think they may interest 


you. 

First of all, Howard Jacobs and His Band from Claridge’s 
Hotel suddenly appeared on the air one night and gave about 
the most successful broadcast of dance music that has happened. 

Now, as soon as a band makes a hit over the air it naturally 
interests the recording companies, if only because the vast 
publicity it thus obtains makes it at once a saleable proposition. 
So far I haven’t heard that Jacobs has fixed up any recording, 
and, in spite of all that is said, I doubt if he will, for this 
reason : Claridge’s have now discontinued dancing and Jacobs 
has been transferred to the Savoy, where he takes, on this 
circuit of hotels, the place of Arthur Lally’s band, which, 
having played mainly at the Berkeley, has finished its engage- 
ment. As a result Jacobs’ band will not be broadcast any 
more, and, that being the end of that source of publicity, the 
recording companies may not be so keen. 


Melville Gideon opens Dorchester House. 

Next there is the new band run by Melville Gideon at the 
newly opened Dorchester House Hotel. I don’t know whether 
it will be broadcast, but anyway it looks a likely recording 
proposition, if only because of its much-advertised location. 
As I haven’t heard it yet I don’t propose to say more than I’ve 
already said on the likelihood of its being any good. Cer- 
tainly it contains some good men. Leslie Norman is leader 
and first violin; Len Lee, who was with Elizalde’s band at 
the Savoy, is also on fiddle (I hear he is the third of three 
violins—rather funny, as he probably knows more about 
up-to-date dance playing than the other two put together, 
and is just as good a musician as either); Frank Wilson, 
who has come straight from Jack Payne’s B.B.C. band, is on 
trumpet ; Cecil Norman, Leslie’s brother, is on piano; Tiny 
Stock, also with Elizalde and later at the Berkeley, is on string- 
bass ; and Lou Stevenson is the drummer. 

In addition there are three saxophone players from across 
the Pond—Jack Wilson, Sam Roberts and D. Durbin (two are 
Americans, the other a Canadian)—which is rather interesting, 
as I said in our March issue that some Americans might be 
expected, and was promptly told not to talk nonsense by the 
know-alls, who said the labour permits couldn’t be obtained. 
Well, they have turned up after all. I hear that they are 
quite nice players. It seems, however, that they have been 
éngaged more on their ability as entertainers and vocalists 
than for their saxophone playing, and if so the end may 
justify the means, but I should hardly expect much of a 


EDGAR JACKSON 


house if I engaged bricklayers because they were good 
gardeners ! 

Another band, which is likely to broadcast and record, 
is now in the course of formation. It will be under the 
direction of Reggie Batten, late leader and violinist of the 
Havana Band at the Savoy Hotel some four years ago, and 
is to appear at the Kit-Cat Restaurant, which is due to re-open 
any day now, having been taken over by Gaumont-British 
& P.C.T., Ltd., the cinema people. 


New bands at the Piccadilly. 

Still more changes, the results of which may be seen in 
future records, are those which have taken place at the 
Piccadilly Hotel. Both Sid Bright’s and Jerry Hoey’s bands 
have gone from here and in their place are the old Selma Four, 
now augmented to the Selma Six, and Maurice Winnick’s Band. 
If the Selma boys are no more up-to-date as six than they 
were as four they are not likely to cause much of a sensation. 
Winnick may be rather a different proposition. He never 
impressed me much when I heard him at the Hammersmith 
Palais a few years ago now, nor have I heard that he has done 
anything outstanding since, but he has some good men, 
including Jim Easton, the saxophonist who has done so well 
in Roy Fox’s Decca recordings; Bert Wilton, the trumpet 
who was selected for the all-star band for Cochran’s unfor- 
tunate 1931 Revue ; Jack Collins, who is by no means too bad 
as a trombonist; Dave Kay, a well-known pianist and good 
arranger; Geo. Gibbs, a good string-bass player; and Billy 
Herbert, late banjoist of Jack Hylton’s Band. Winnick’s 
previous jobs have not, I think, carried enough money to 
enable him to get the boys he would have liked, but he seems 
to have a chance now and it may be that he is capable of taking 
it. His first broadcast on April 17th was unexpectedly good. 

I only hope he will get away from the monotonous com- 
mercial orchestrations and give a few novel effects, and above 
all keep off song-plugging for music publishers. We hear the 
same old tunes every night, and often most of the day, until 
we are heartily sick of them. The money may be a temptation, 
but I believe the enhanced prestige from having the pluck to 
refuse it paysinthelongrun. By the way, the lay Press seems 
to have dropped the song-plugging campaign lately, but don’t 
be misled, it is going on just as strongly as before, and if the 
B.B.C. appear also to be turning a blind eye it is simply 
because they have not yet devised a means to stop it. 


Two likely hits. 

Amongst the new tunes on this month’s records two which 
have appealed to me particularly are Ten Cents a Dance from 
“Simple Simon” and Would you like to take a walk? from 
“Sweet and Low.” Both are likely to be hits, and there are 
sure to be numerous records of them. 
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The two dance band versions of Ten Cents a.Dance so far to hand 
are by Jack Iton’s (v) (H.M.V.. B5991) and Roy Fox’s (v) (Decca 
F2294) Bands. I cannot say that I am enamoured with either. Hylton’s 
is a nice musicianly performance, but the arrangement is stereotyped 
and the reeord somehow fails to grip—most unusual for Hylton, whose 
strong point is getting his numbers over. The vocal refrain is well 
sung by Pat O’Malley, but-this lyric from a man is incongruous. Roy 
Fox-also has done nothing startling with the number, but I understand 
that this was one of the first records he made for Decca. His vocal 
chorus is by Betty Bolton, who seems quite pleased that she only gets 
1@- cents a dance and that rough guys wear her down and tear her gowns; 
possibly she does feel that way about it, but it’s hardly the sentiment 
in the namber. - be 
The fact of the matter is that neither of these records has taptured 
the spirit of the song, and if only for this reason I prefer the two vocal 
versions, respectively by June Pursell on Brunswick 1086 (Amer.) and 
by Ruth Etting on Columbia DB440 (Amer.), both of which are excellent 
and have good orchestral accompaniments. 

The backings are as follows :— 

On the H.M.V. I haven’t heard a single word from baby (v) by Jack 
Hylten’s Band ; 

On the Decca One more time (v) by Roy Fox’s Band—one of their 
latest, and having a very danceable, four-in-a-bar rhythm ; 

On the Brunswick Blue Again, sung Marion Harris (Amer.), 
who is now enjoyinz a big success at Ciro’s Club, London; the 
place is packed out again; and vs ‘ 

On the Columbia Love is like that, sung by Ruth Eiting, who as 
usual ‘doesn’t seeni to know whether to go otit for rhythm or It, 
and thus manages to get an entertaining blend of the two. A case 
of Jack Sprat, etc. 


Vocalists beat the band. 

Would you like to take a walk? is not only tusieful, but has the added 
attraction of being something different from the ordinary popular songs 
of the day. There is something about it, besides the similarity of its 
title to Madam, will you walk ? that suggests the flavour possessed by 
certain tunes of an earlier decade and it has a certain simple charm. 
That the construction is unusual—instead of the conventional eight- 
bar movement, the chorus consists of 35 bars, made up of two nine-., 
an eight- and a nine-bar phrase—makes it all the more interesting. 

The first two dance band records of this pleasant little novelty to appear 
are the Parlophone (v) (R892) (Amer.) by The New York Syncopators 
(the backing of which is a nice “‘sw~* , version of Lonesome Lover 
(v) by the same band) and t* mmbia (v) (CB252) (Amer.) by Ben 
Selvin’s Orchestra (backed ~.th I’m afraid of you (v) by Lanin’s ‘Ipana 
Troubadours). Of the two, I think I prefer the Columbia record, even 
if numerous bars are conspicuous for a jazzy polka-y idiom, but better 
than either I like the vocal versions by Marion Harris, accompanied by 
Billy Mason’s Café de Paris Band, on Columbia DB453, on the reverse 
of which the same artist sings My canary has circles wnder his eyes, or, 
if you want it sung by a man, by Chester Gaylord on Brunswick 1096 
(Amer.), the backing of which is Jt’s a great life‘by those two amusing 
black-faced comedians Cotton and Morpheus. 


* 


Hylton hits it up. 

Owing to their recent Continental tour the output of records by Jack 
Hylton and His Orchestra is smaller than usual, but it is a genuine case 
of quality making up for quantity. 

The * production ” possibilities of One Man Band (v) and Egyptian- 
Ella (v), two lively numbers with a comedy element, have been seized 
upon with such good effect by the arranger that the results are great 
entertainments, but it is not because of this alone that I am able to say 
that they are two of the best records the band has made. The usual 
musical ability of this highly skilful combination and its very competent 
arrangers has been used—lI cannot resist the temptation to add for a 
change—to produce a really stylish rhythm—so stylish that it might 
almost be termed hot. And the boys have obviously enjoyed them- 
selves. So will you. As you may have guessed, One Man Band gives 
the boys a chance to do their stuff on all sorts of instruments, and most 
of the breaks and hot solos are excellent. The band certainly can play— 
when it is allowed to. 

Other good records by Hylton are Hello Beautiful (v) and I lost my 
gal again (v). Though in rather more commercial vein, they still have the 
same brightness and good rhythmic style. Hurt (v) is well orchestrated 
but lacks this sense of rhythm. It is a reversion to the two-in-a-bar 
business which I find rather stodgy. 

I must apologise for not being able to give the catalogue numbers, but 
the records were made in Germany, and the sale copies not yet being 
available I am reviewing from white label pressings kindly lent me by 
H.M.V. Incidentally the German recording is much better than last 
time. 


—.., 


H.M.V. house band does it again, 

Ray Noble and The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra are again at the top 
of their form in Makin’ Wicky Wacky down in Waikiki (v) (H.MY. 
B5989). The record opens sweetly with guitars playing the Hawaiian 
National Anthem-—at least thats what our typist says it is—behind 
which you can hear the waves lapping on the seashore (be careful 
don’t get wet). You think this is going to be another of those com. 
mercial melody affairs, but a hot tenor saxophone soon gets any silly 
ideas like that out of your head, and from then onwards the performance 
is full of life and rhythm. A great record made doubly entertaining by 
clever orchestration and the-excellent rhythmic singing of Al Bowlly, 

A lovely record of the waltz Really Mine (v) by the same combination 
is on the reverse. 


Delightful “ sweet melody” by Roy Fox. 

On the whole, Roy Fox is redeeming the promise given in the records 
he made when he first went to Decca, and if his ten titles this month ar 
not all quite as good as each other it is probably because he set himself 
such an ambitious standard at the start. 

One record which is certainly as good as, if not better than, anything 
Roy Fox and His Band have turned out so far is Time on my hinds (y) 
(Decca F2291), a lovely number by Vincent Youmans from ‘* ‘\miles,” 
Lew Stone and Ben Frankel, who are now doing most of Fox’s orches. 
trations, have been wise in giving the number a sweet melody treatment, 
and the fact that they have relied on simplicity, restraint and <lelicacy 
of colour by no means conceals the technique in their work. The 
band interprets this artistic score with refinement and finesse, and 
one interesting point which its skilful performance proves conclusively 
once again is that a record can be sweet and melodious in the most 
obvious meaning of the words, and yet have modern style, rhythm and 
personality. The vocal chorus, delightfully sung by Al Bowlly, is one 
of the most seductive parts of this alluring performance. Al Bowlly has 
a most rhythmical style and his voice gets sweeter every day. If he 
has a weak point it is his pronunciation, but even that is good in this 
record, On the reverse is I’m glad I waited (v), another Vincent Youmans 
number from the same show. It doesn’t reach quite the same standard 
and is inclined to get a little colourless in places. 

Roy Fox’s next best is the one-step Lady of Spain (v) (Decca 2279), 
on the reverse of which is Irving Berlin’s new waltz, Reaching for the 
moon (Vv). 

In Truly, another sweet melody performance, Roy Fox gives us some 
of his whispering cornet, the tone of which is so like a violin that it might 
almost be one. It is a good effect, particularly as Fox plays with a nice 
sense of style. The solo vocalist is supported here, and also in Alma 
Mia (v), which is on the reverse, with a neat background of voices in 

organ harmony. It is very tuneful. 


Ambrose resurrects Cochran’s 1931 Revue. 

There are only two records by Ambrose and His Orchestra: Half 
Caste Woman (v) and Stealing Through (v), both from ‘ Cochran’s 193] 
Revue ” (both H.M.V. B5990). They are beautifully played, but the 
style is very straight and nothing exciting happens. Those who saw the 
show, however, and wish to recapture the atmosphere conveyed in the 
presentation of the tunes from the stage will find them just the thing. 


Columbia’s best. 

Easily the best dance record among the Columbias is Nine little mile 
from Ten-Ten-Tennessee by Smith Ballew and His Orchestra (v) (Col. 
CB246) (Amer.). Well arranged and well played, it has most pleasing 
brightness and there is a nice sense of style in the rhythm. The hot 
trumpet following Smith Ballew’s vocal refrain is excellent. (n the 
reverse is the waltz Lonesome Lover by Ted Wallace and His Campus 
Boys (v) (Amer.). 


Bill Cotton takes us East again. 

Those who remember “ Seven Veils ” as recorded by Billy Cotton and 
His Orchestra on Regal will learn with pleasure that in Lgyptian- Ella (v) 
(Col. CB258) they have another record of the same kind. The number 
hasn’t quite the same possibilities as ‘‘ Seven Veils,” but Bill Cotton 
gets a good deal out of it with a clever Eastern atmosphere orchestration 
which the band puts over very competently. All round I think this 
record is even better than the earlier mentioned version by Jack Hylton’ 
band. 

On the reverse is I lost my gal from Memphis (v), which Cotton's band 
plays in a bright rhythmic manner. I do not think the record is im- 
proved by the vocal effects, which are a copy of Louis Armstrong, but 
without that certain something that makes this sort of thing sound 
good from him but coarse from most others, 
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Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Dance Orchestra is again responsible for the bulk 
of Columbia’s dance band records. It has no less than twenty titles in 
the Mid-April and First May lists, among which will be found. many of 
the numbers which the band has popularised over the Ratiio. As you 
will doubtless have listened-in, there is no need for me to take up your 
time with further details. 


Savoy Tango Band on Columbia. 

The first records by the Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango Band from the 
Savoy Hotel appear in the Columbia list (CB247). The tunes are La 
Violetera (v), a delightful tango, and the one-step El Relicario (v). Both 
have excellent vocal refrains, the former in French, the latter in Italian. 
Geraldo’s real name is Gerald Bright. He is a brother of Sid Bright, 
whose band has just left the Piccadilly Hotel. 


express (v). With its train and other effects this should be a great 
attraction with the kiddies at home. 

Two of the most popular waltzes of the moment, Moonlight on the 
Colorado (v) and When your hair has turned to silver (v) (Bruns. 1098) 
(Amer.), are very tunefully played by the Castlewood Marimba Band, 
which, as its name implies, makes a speciality of Marimbas, X ylophones, 
and like instruments. 

If Isham Jones’ Orchestra hasn’t managed to reach quite the same 
heights as it did in Star Dust and T'rees (Bruns. 1083) (Amer.), which I 
reviewed last month, there is still much to be said for its nice melody 
version of I’m so afraid of you (v) (Bruns. 1103) (Amer.), the backing 
of which is We’re friends again (v) also played nicely in straight style by 
Jacques Renard and His Orchestra. 


Parlophone’s “‘ All-melody ”’ month. 


If Debroy Somers Band doesn’t quite 
e to keep up with the times, and still 
has the rhythmic style of yesterday, it is 
certainly musicianly and manages to make a 
record which has “ pep”’ and a certain bril- 
liance of tone. Judging by Pasadena Rose (v) 
and When it’s sunset on the Nile (v) (both Col. 
(B244) and Girl of my dreams (v) (Col. 
(B245), waltzes seem to be its strong point, 
h some of the fox-trots—e.g., One Man 
Band (v) (Col. CB260)—only miss being 
excellent because the idiom of the rhythm is 
old-fashioned, 


The month’s mystery. 

Decca F2260, which consists of Laughing 
at life (v) and the waltz I’m alone because of 
you by the Savanna Players, is the month’s 
mystery record, the puzzle being to discover 
who the Savanna Players are, but I don’t sup- 
pose it will give you much difficulty, even 
though the combination does nothing to show 
off its real merit. In fact, to use it for simple 
commercial stuff like this is rather like taking a 
Rolls-Royce to go out for 10 minutes at 
20 miles an hour. It does it better than any 
other car, but has no chance to show its real 
capabilities. 


A lovely orchestration. 

Leo Reisman and His Orchestra have made 
a beautiful record of He’s not worth your tears 
(v) (H.M.V. B5992) (Amer.). The tonal 
quality is unusually rich and although this is a 
melody performance good style is apparent in 
the well-defined rhythm. A variety of warm 
tone colour is presented in the excellent 
orchestration. 


_ The expected Spanish atmosphere is found 
in a well-played version of Little Spanish 
Dancer (v) (H.M.V. B5992) (Amer.) by the 
Havana Novelty Orchestra which is on the 
reverse. Note the use of Gourds in the first 
chorus which gives an effect of Rumba rhythm, 
and the tricky syncopated rhythm of the 
Castanet in the vocal refrain. Try to beat this 
thythm with the record and you'll find it is by 
no means as simple as it sounds, f 








THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 

Egyptian-Ella — Billy Cotton's Band 
(Col. CB258). 

He’s not worth your tears— Leo Reisman’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B5992). 

Makin’ Wicky Wacky down in Waikiki 
—New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B5989). 

Nine little miles from Ten-Ten-Tennessee 
— Smith Ballew’s Orchestra (Col. 
CB246). 

One Man Band (The)—Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B5994). 

Time on my hands— Roy Fox’s Orchestra 
(Decca F2291). 

You didn’t have to tell me— Nick Lucas’ 
Troubadours (Bruns. 1100). 


VOCAL. 


Ten Cents a Dance—Ruth LEiting (Col. 
DB440) and June Pursell (Bruns. 
1086). 

Would you like to take a walk ?— Marion 
Harris (Col. DB453). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

After you’re gone and The Sheik— Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies (Bruns. 1104). 

Casa Loma Stomp—0O. K. Rhythm Kings 
(Parlo. R890, New ‘ R.-S.” Series 
No. 69). 

Confessin’ and Song of the Islands— 
Louis Armstrong’s Orchestra (Parlo. 
R909, New ‘“R.-S.”’ Series No, 71 
and 72). 

Moon Love—Spike Hughes’ Orchestra 
(Decca F2259). 

Rockin’ in Rhythm—The Jungle Band 
(Bruns. 1105). 








With the exception of their New 
“Rhythm-Style” records which are dealt 
with later, the Parlophone lists consists 
almost entirely of very straightforward 
melody performances about which there is 
little to say except that they are tuneful 
if not exactly inspiring. Of them all I like 
best I’ve found what I wanted in you (v) by 
The Roof Garden Orchestra (Parlo. R190) 
(Amer.), which in its way is a rather lovely 
record, Truly (v), another melody (very !) 
performance by the same band, is on the 
reverse, 


Continental tunes. 

Darling (I’m longing to greet you) and the 
6-8 one-step Good Friends, both from the 
German film ‘“‘ Die Drei von der Tankstelle,” 
appear in the H.M.V., list (B5998) (Germ.) by 
Marek Weber’s Orchestra. “ood Friends looks 
like being a second Stein Song. There seems 
to have been some divergence of opinion as to 
the correct translations of the titles of the 
tunes. I have used the names finally decided 
upon by the publishers, but they may not be 
identical with those used by some of the 
recording companies. As a matter of fact, 
a number of these H.M.V.s went out labelled, 
respectively, Darling (my heart longs for you) 
and A friend, a good friend, which are more 
literal translations, but not so effective. With 
regard to the translation of the name of the 
film, Mr. Christopher Stone, when broad- 
casting one of the records some weeks age, 
called it ‘‘ Three Men from the Petrol Station,” 
which I thought excellent—it tickled my 
imagination—and certainly better than ‘* The 
Three from the Petrol Station,” which has 
been officially decided on, though this is 
better than ‘“ Three at the Petrol Station,” 
which appears on some of the H.M.V. records. 

The first recordings of some of the numbers 
from “The White Horse Inn,” Sir Oswald 
Stoll’s marvellous production at the London 
Coliseum, are available this month. The show 
is German and the tuneful songs have a 
Continental flavour. Jack Hylton and His 
Band have recorded Your Eyes (v) and the 


The best of the Brunswicks. 
Amongst the Brunswicks are some records which should be particu- 
Parcs sellers. 
Lucas and His Crooning Troubadours, who, as a band, are 


wusually polished, give us You didn’t have to tell me (v) (Bruns, 1100) 
(Amer. ), a new Walter Donaldson number which they play sweetly, with 
an undeniable charm, as a slow fox-trot. Nick Lucas, of course, is the 


Vocalist and also takes a short guitar solo. On the reverse the same 
artists give another musically refined performance of When you were 
the blossom of Buttercup Lane (v). 
—” are also responsible for Running between the raindrops (v) and 
tllo, Beautiful (v) (both Bruns, 1102)(Amer.). The discs should sell 
well, but it may not appeal to some quite so much as the first mentioned 
4s in places the rhythmic style is not quite so good. 
Those who like 6-8 numbers cannot do better than hear Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred (v) by Ben Bernie and His Orchestra (Bruns. 1101) 
r.), on the reverse of which the same band plays The sleepy town 


tango Wouldn’t it be wonderful (v) (H.M.V. B5977), and Barnabas von 
Geezy’s Orchestra T'he White Horse Inn and the waltz My Love Song 
(Parlo, R896) (Germ.). You T'wo (v), Your Eyes (v) (both Col. CB271), 
It would be wonderful (v) and the waltz White Horse Inn (v) (both 
Col. CB272) by Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Orchestra are also available. 


Brunswick start new 2s. series. 

To their well-known 3s. Brunswick black label ‘records, Warner- 
Brunswick have added a new blue and silver label series which they 
have named Panachord. The Panachord record will sell at 2s. and the 
first list is out to-day. Like the Brunswick record, the performances 
to be issued on Panachords are all by American artists recorded in 
America. 

Numerous popular titles are included in this first Panachord list. 
The best performance is Cheerful little earful (v) by the All Star Cali- 
fornians (Pan. 25001). Some might call this a hot record. Anyway, 
it is one of those affairs where happily you don’t always know exactly 
what is coming next. It is bright and rhythmical, and if the band lacks 
class it still has ideas. 
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The remaining performances are all of the straightforward melody 
type. Nothing whatever happens that you might not find note for note 
in the most obvious commercial orchestration, and as a result the 
general style is so negative that the question whether it is old-fashioned, 
or modern, hardly calls for consideration. Against this you have the 
obvious fact that the bands are musically competent, and if their per- 
formances are simple they nevertheless have colour and personality and 
are byno means without the kind of rhythm that will readily appeal to the 
bulk of the large public that exists for a record at this price. 

Mark Fisher’s Orchestra has the biggest showing in the list with I bring 
a love song (v) and the waltz Viennese Nights (v), both from the film of 
that name (25004), You're driving me crazy (v) (25007), Blue Again (v) 
and Three little words (v) (25003). Milt Shaw and His Detroiters play 
It’s an old Spanish custom in the moonlight (v) (25000) ; Sleepy Hall and 
His Collegians, The song of the fool (v) (25007) and Sing song girl (v) 
(25000) ; and The Captiva‘o.s Sweet Jennie Lee (v) (25001). 


Hot Rhythm Records. 


More intriguing performances by Red Nichols and His Five 
Pennies. 


Most of the month’s hot records are about as good as it is 
possible to get. 

On Brunswick 1104 “‘ Red’ Nichols and His Five Pennies ( Amer.) 
give modern performances of two old favourites, After you’ve gone (v) 
and The Sheik (v). 

The Sheik gives a neat dig at those who still like the uninspiringly 
stereotyped commercial sort of dance music. The record opens with a 
straight vocal refrain and just as you are beginning to wonder if ‘‘ Red ” 
has at last gone in for the simple life, up pops a very irate voice and upsets 
the whole apple cart. From then on things really happen. First of all 
there is a vocal passage. This is son.ething new, composed for the 
occasion, and serves to explain the aforementioned interruption. It is 
sung by Jack Teagarden, who, you will remember, sang the solo part in 
“* Red ” Nichols’ record of On Revival Day, issued last month. The next 
chorus features two trombones, one playing the original melody against 
hot obbligato by the other. The soloists are Jack Teagarden and Tom 
Dorsey. Excellent clarinet and trumpet choruses, again in the form of 
hot obbligati against backgrounds of the straight melody, follow, and the 
record ends with a vocal coda which is about as ingenious and seductively 
hot as anything I have heard. 

So much for a general outline. In going further the difficulty is to 
maintain a sense of proportion, for the performance is so good that it is 
apt to put one off one’s balance, but it is certainly noexaggeration to say 
that, judging it on whichever of the features you like that mean anything 
in modern rhythmic interpretation, you cannot fail to be intrigued by the 
ingenuity of its conception and the perfection with which everything is 
carried out, any more than you are likely to fail to be impressed by the 
unique atmosphere it exudes. 

After you've gone is on very much the same lines, and equally good. The 
first chorus is featured as a slow Blues, but the tempo is doubled up at the 
vocal refrain. This is sung by Jack Teagarden again, and followed by 
one of the cleverest and most inspiringly rhythmical drum breaks—Jean 
Kroupa is the drummer—that has ever appeared in a record. It builds 
up quite a frenzy of rhythm which the clarinet retains in taking over his 
chorus. This maintenance of the rhythmic urge in the taking over of the 
solo by one instrument from another is one of the most interesting tech- 
nicalities of dance music, and quite a little art in itself. There is another 
excellent example of it when Jack Teagarden dovetails with the clarinet 
in taking over his trombone solo which follows. Another of Jack Tea- 
garden’s vocal codas ends this record also, and there is a world of 
rhythmic subtlety, as well as appropriate effect, in the succinct ‘‘ Good- 
bye” with which he drops the final curtain on this most fascinating 
performance. 


Louis Armstrong in great form. 

Lovers of Louis Armstrong and His Band will find in Confessin’ that I 
love you (v) and Song of the islands(v) (both Parlo. R909 New “ Rhythm- 
Style’ Series 71 and 72) (Amer.) two of the best records they have 
made—and that is saying something. In slow fox-trot tempo and 
featured in sweet vein, both are unusually stylish, even for this famous 
band, and clever and original ideas grip the interest from the first to the 
last bars. 

Confessin’ that I love you introduces one of the most captivating guitar 
players I have heard. He opens the record with an unacoompanied 
solo and follows on through Armstrong’s ensuing vocal refrain with most 
fascinatingly effective filling-in phrases. The next thing that happens 
is # really beautiful trombone solo. The construction of the simple, 
appealing melody is so artistic, the style so rhythmical, the interpreta- 
tion so musicianly and the tone so lovely, that there seems little doubt 
that this is the renowned Jack Teagarden, The last chorus features 
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Armstrong on his trumpet. He is still the greatest of them all. If any 
English exponent of the instrument knew as much as Armstrong teach 
in any half-dozen bars you like to pick out at random from any one of 
his records he’d be so far and away the best player in this country thy 
the rest wouldn’t matter ; and the same may be said of Jack Teagarden 
and the English trombone players. It’s a pity, but it’s true. 

Song of the islands opens with a sweet vibraphone introduction an 
contains amongst other good things some fine trumpet playing by 
Armstrong and a most tuneful vocal refrain in which Louis, taking the 
solo “scat,” is supported by a background of a chorus of voices in “Organ” 
harmony. I’m afraid I shall have to accuse you of being very unimaging. 
tive if the record doesn’t bring to your mind the splashing of the Southem 
Seas on the shore of a coral island covered with green trees and lo 
flowers, bathed in the beauty of the evening sunset, just as I shall have 
to accuse you of lacking an understanding of the subject if you do not 
agree that this is an unusually good example of the more enlightened side 
of modern rhythmic interpretation. Anyone who thinks that negro 
bands are necessarily crude should hear these Armstrong records «nd leam 
the truth. 


Fine new band on Parlophone. 

The Parlophone Co. have unearthed a new hot band that is \ikely to 

create a sensation among lovers of hot records. It is called the OX, 

Kings, and the fact that it consists entirely of youngsters, not 
one of whom, an American colleague informs me, appears to have been 
heard of outside his own immediate circle, is the more surprising because 
the ensemble is about as good as any that has been presented on s record, 
The band appears to have been discovered originally by Gene Goldkette, 
who gave it numerous short engagements before it launched ovt on its 
own. I understand the Parlophone Co. will shortly be issuing a new 
booklet on their New ‘“‘ Rhythm-Style ” records which will contain full 
particulars of the personnel. The name of the tune with which the 0.K. 
Rhythm Kings make their bow to this country is Casa Loma Stomp 
(Parlo. R890 New “‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 69) (Amer.). Through- 
out the stylishly modern performance is inspiringly rhythmical. The 
quality of the ensemble is heard at its best in a fine passage by the 
saxophone section, and the work of the brass team in the last chorus, and 
the solos by trombone, trumpet, clarinet and tenor saxophone compare 
favourably with those by veteran star artists. If this is a fair example 
of the work of the younger American school, some of those who have 
been acknowledged as the top dogs for so long now will have to look to 
their laurels if they are to retain their enviable reputations, for, taken 
all round, Casa Loma Stomp is really colossal. 

On the reverse is When you've feeling blue by Jack Purvis and His 
Orchestra—another decidedly good record. Interesting particulars 
about Purvis and his work are contained in the pamphlet issued by 
Parlophone when they put out his first record last June or July. 


Another Ellington novelty. 

Again, under the name of the Jungle Band, Duke Ellington and his 
famous coloured outfit give us, on Brunswick 1105 (Amer.), fockin’ 
in Rhythm, another of Ellington’s hot rhythmic novelties, and although 
I haven’t space to deal with it at any length it is of its kind quite as good 
as those reviewed above. You should certainly hear it. The backing 
is Stop Crying by King Oliver and His Orchestra—another coloured 
combination. Compared with Ellington’s it is rather crudely nogroid 
and doesn’t reach the same standard of originality, stylishness, or 
artistry. 


The British entry. 

Spike Hughes and His Orchestra have a modern rhythmic interprets- 
tion of the old favourite Moon Love (Decca F2295) which is very pleasing. 
Very neatly played, it consists of clever material unusually well inter- 
preted, and the fact that it is not a mass of fireworks will not prevent 
those who understand the more advanced side of dance music from 
recognising its undoubted stylishness. It is a pity that the recording 
does not make everything stand out as obviously as it should, n the 
reverse the same band plays Some of these days, which is very nearly 
good. Excepting for the addition of a third trombone, Bernard Tipping, 
the Pics, ona Soh the same as I gave it on page 504 of Tue (RaMo- 
PHONE for last March. 


Lovely Lee and How come you do me like youdof? by Jack Winn and His 
Dallas Dandies (Brunswick Panachord 22508) (Amer.) are both rather 
curious, I have it officially from the Brunswick Company that this is the 
real name of the band and that the record was made within the last few 
months. But it is exactly the same sort of thing as “ Red” Nichols 
Five Pennies did in the early days when they made Washboard Blue, 
etc., so much so that if I didn’t know otherwise I would have been 
quite prepared to suggest that this was one of their recordings of thet 
time, 

EpaGar Jackson. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 


Tauber ' 

This seems to be Parlophone’s gala month. Richard 
Tauber’s English debut in The Land of Smiles at Drury Lane 
on the 6th and the appearance of Edith Lorand and her 
Viennese Orchestra at the Alhambra on the 4th will enable 
some of us to confirm or revise the impression that their records 
have made; and Mr. Cochran announces some matinées of 
La Argentina in London towards the end of the month. 
Conchita Supervia’s surprise about 
her marriage was sprung on an ad- 
miring world in time for her Albert 
Hall recital of Spanish songs in cos- 
tume, and it is rumoured that the 
suicide of a well-known figure in the 
gramophone world will probably be 
arranged in time for her next recital. 

Meanwhile, Tauber was unfortunate 
enough to arrive in London by the 
same train as King Alfonso when no 
photographers were allowed on the 
railway platform. It was just too bad. 

All the costumes in The Land of 
Smiles are designed and executed by 
Ted Summerfield, who has known 
Tauber since his Parlophone days, and 
whose new firm specialises in stage 
costumes, as witness also Autumn 
Crocus at the Lyric. 


Frederick Schorr at Imhof’s 

We have received the following from 
Messrs. Alfred Imhof : 

“It is, apparently, becoming usual 
for Covent Garden ‘ stars’ to include 
an appearance at Imhof’s among their 
season’s engagements. Anyway, we 
learn that Frederick Schorr, the 
greatest living ‘Wotan,’ is going to 
follow Lauritz Melchior’s example and 
give recitals in the concert room of 
Imhof House on May 7th. He will give 
two recitals, one at 4 p.m. and. the 


The New Volume 


With this issue our eighth volume comes to an end and the 
arduous task of getting the voluminous Index to it printed 
must be faced. As usual the price will be 2s. to any reader 
who orders and pays for it in advance up to July Ist (allowance 
being made beyond this date for distant readers) and 2s. 6d. 
thereafter. There is little need to repeat that the Index offers 
an unrivalled conspectus of the year’s records and of the most 

important records in the general cata- 
logues for past years, and is almost 
indispensable to everyone who takes 
the gramophone and THE GRAMOPHONE 
seriously. 


National Gramophonic Society 

The Mozart Trios issued in March 
are receiving praise from the few 
musical critics to whom they are sent, 
as well as from members of the 
Society. 

What to do next ? One distinguished 
member has offered to help financially 
with the recording expenses if we do 
the late Peter Warlock’s The Curlew, 
which at the Memorial Concert last 
month and in a subsequent B.B.C. 
performance was very highly appre- 
ciated. Another has offered every 
assistance if we attempt a group of 
organ records. Another suggests the 
new Delius violin sonata. We shall 
be glad to have further support for 
these suggestions, and further sugges- 
tions too. 


Fonos 

From Buenos Aires comes every 
month the obviously excellently 
written, as well as excellently pro- 
duced, Fonos, which deals with gra- 
mophones and radio in Spanish. Last 
month’s ‘‘naps’’ were Rachmaninoff 


second at 4.45 p.m. Already there has TOSCANINI WITH MELCHIOR AND HIS WIFE in Schumann’s Carnaval, the Guitry- 
been a rush of applications for tickets ; COMING TO BUROPS Printemps album, and Ravel’s Spanish 


being issued only to purchasers 
of Frederick Schorr records, which is quite proper. 

“The audience will include many notables, of whom we 
may mention that enthusiastic Wagnerian H.R.H. Princess 
Marie Louise and, possibly, H.R.H. Princess Helena Victoria. 

‘It is decidedly interesting to hear great singers like Schorr 
and Melchior sing those arias with which they are identified 
and to hear, immediately after, the same arias repeated on the 
gtamophone. It is the most convincing tribute to the reality 
of the gramophone that we know of. 

‘ As the accommodation at Imhof House is strictly limited 
and in view of the large number of seats already applied for, 
readers are reminded that early application is necessary to 
avoid disappointment. A preference is being given to those 
who purchase a Valkyrie album or a set of any six Schorr 
records —with each set of records or album a special salon 
portrait of Frederick Schorr, autographed by the great singer, 
7 presented, forming a very acceptable souvenir of the 

sion, 


Rhapsody (all Victor-H.M.V.), the 
Chasseur Maudit of Franck played by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra and the abridged La Bohéme (both Polydor), 
T :ina’s Danzas Fantasticas (Columbia) and Lalo’s Le 
Poy d’ Ys, Concerts Colonne (Odeon). Moreover, there is a full- 
page advertisement of our National Gramophonic Society 
records, which look odd in Spanish. We are very grateful 
to the editor of Fonos. 

The National Gramophonic Society has other friends 
abroad who demonstrate their friendliness in a practical way. 
N.G.S. records are frequently broadcast from Zurich, for which 
we have probably to thank Mons. E. A. Berther of the Starr 
Piano Co., the very live local centre of the Society in Switzer- 
land ; and a long article on the work of the Society from the 
pen of M. Lucien Rebatet appeared in the Radio- Magazine of 
Paris not long ago, in which due credit was given to the Béite- 
&-Musique in the boulevard Raspail for its library of rare and 
unknown records. 
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Listeners’ Corner 

The Friday luncheon hour programmes of records from 
Savoy Hill have been rather meagre this month. On Good 
Friday there was none and on the 17th some speeches from 
Liverpool cut my programme short half-way through. On 
the other hand, there were three short evening programmes 
on the Regional wave-lengths, on the 17th, 24th and 27th. 
The first was given to requests and to some of the new records 
omitted earlier in the day, and the third—only twenty-five 
minutes—was used for band and secular choral records. On 
the 24th it was possible to give the public the first hearing of 
Olga Haley’s record in a programme of Handel and Purcell 
records. 

In May there are to be two rather exotic programmes, on 
the 12th (8 to 8.30 p.m.) and the 20th (9.45 to 10.15 p.m.), 
both Regional. In the former there will be a group from the 
hundred or so records recently made by Columbia at Dar-es- 
Salaam and Zanzibar of East African natives, and some 
interesting Cuban dance records—the ‘‘rumba’”’ and the 
‘**son ’’—lent tome by areader. The latter will be of American 
dance records, and I am counting on Mr. Edgar Jackson, as 
on previous occasions, to produce a programme that will 
flutter the fans. 

Some of our readers may have heard the broadcasts of H.M.V. 
records from Rome on Sunday evenings, April 19th and 26th, 
for which I recorded the necessary announcements in the 
H.M.V. studio at Little Queen’s Hall. It was a good,idea, but 
the earlier parts of the programmes did not come through 
clearly on most receiving sets in England: and there was a 
further risk, that the announcements and the records might 
not be accurately arranged at Rome. On the 17th the records 
of Peter Dawson singing Rocked in the cradle of the deep and of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra playing the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody were transposed, with ludicrous effect. 
Luckily my shoulders are broad, or I should have been 
crushed by the sarcastic letters from listeners. eet Ss 

Next Sunday, the 3rd, and the following Sunday, the venue 
is changed to Radio-Paris (1,725 metres) and the time altered 
to 10.30 p.m. , 


Believe It or Not 


The spirit world, not content with its manifestations in the 
photographic field, has now beaten Columbia’s recording 
experts at their own craft. Records were made in public at 
the Petty France studios by Mrs. Meurig Morris in her own 
voice and then in a trance when she was under the influence of 
a “Power” spirit. There’s nothing in that, perhaps. But it 
seems that just before ‘‘ Power ’’ began to speak (in the voice 
of a fragile woman imitating a deep bass) one of the onlookers 
said in “sharp tones” to the medium, ‘Don’t be nervy. 
Wait for the signal.’’ At that time the microphones were 
active, and in the recording room’s loud-speaker next door the 
experts did not hear the first part, but were positive that they 
had recorded the words ‘‘ Wait for the signal’ on the wax. 
However, ‘‘ Power’’ communicated the information that he had 
“seen to this ’’ and sure enough when the record was played 
(from behind curtains) to a crowded audience of spiritualists 
at the Fortune Theatre last Sunday, the words ‘‘ Wait for the 
signal ’’ were not to be heard, the rest being perfectly all right, 
though somewhat over-amplified. 

This is a clear case for the Psychical Research Society rather 
than the lay Press. : 


H.M.V. Translations 


A word of praise for the translator and editor of the three 
latest booklets sent to us by the Gramophone Company. 
Verdi’s Rigoletto (Album series No. 60) and Ji Trovatore (No. 
117) are now supplied with Italian text and English singing 
version, and the Gregorian Chant album (No. 120) issued last 
month has a translation of Dom J. Gajard’s book (with music 
type) from which the Editor quotes on p. 567. Given gratis 
with the album, each book costs Is. 6d. separately. 


The Deccalogue 


The sensational reduction in the prices of Decca records hag 
opened up a new avenue for research among reviews in back 
numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE, where the cunning collecto; 
will find all manner of good things that are bargains at 2s, 6¢, 
(12in.) and 1s. 6d. (10in.). Let him also not fail to study the 
Special Decca Foreign Recordings on pp. 30-36 of the complete 
catalogue. Here he will find plenty of Debussy, for instanee, 
and many otherwise unrecorded songs and light orchestral 
pieces. Let him also secure the latest French Decca supple. 
ments and browse among such attractive propositions 4 
Handel’s Concerto for harp and orchestra (M30004-5, 10in,), 
Beethoven’s Serenade for violin, flute and viola (T10002-3 
12in., which has slight studio blemishes), Mozart’s Coronation 
Concerto (TF 141—4, 12in.), and some refreshing duets for two 
pianos played by Mons. et Madame de Lausnay (FF2092-3 
10in.). 


Theme Songs and Films 


It is a great relief not only to the public to notice that the 
film theme song is dying out and that the “ singies ”’ as a whole 
are not being imposed upon us by Hollywood as relentlessly a 
last year. In fact, it is only Paramount that appears to have 
scheduled any considerable programme of ‘musical films. ~ 

After what I wrote in the Carlton Theatre programme about 
the Marlene Dietrich songs in ‘‘ Morocco,” the Gramophone 
Company very kindly let me hear test pressings that had 
arrived from abroad ; they were so unworthy of the Dietrich 
that I hope they will never be issued to the public. Her voice 
was overwhelmed’ by the accompaniment. 

The last meé#ing.of the Film Society’s sixth season is on 
Sunday. next. “'Theprogramme at the Phonix Theatre on 
April 12th-was.the best this season. The Dutch film of ‘* Rain” 


_was of universal beauty, seen in complete silence, and the 


German. films of ‘‘ The Danube ”’ and ‘ Bolle Milch ”’ provided 
an admirable contrast in the application of German genius, 
though. the contrast of the latter with an English advertising 
film was terribly malicious. The Sovkino ‘ Blue Express” 
was a great achievement for a 23-year-old director, working up 
to a great speed and rush of emotion with the definite aid of the 
late Edmund Meisvl’s music. 

Soviet propaganda may be more effective than anti-Soviet 
propaganda, but it is not more blatant. The Fox talkie o 
““The Spy ” (not, let me warn you, anything to do with the 
Fritz Lang silent film) is a good instance of the latter. 

So Gustav Holst has been commissioned to write music for 
The Bells when this classic is made into a film at Wembley! 
Ca marche. 


Music at Dinner 

At the annual dinner of the Association of Gramophone 
Instrument Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers last month, 
at the Park Lane Hotel, a most delightfully arranged and played 
programme of music from the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet was 
in danger of being submerged by the various food-noises of some 
two hundred and fifty diners ; but when the desire for food and 
drink had been put from us and my host, Mr. H. M. Lemoine, 
had made one of his Attic speeches and the President, Mr. 
A. E. Liedtke, had fitly responded, we settled down to enjoy 4 
variety programme of Columbia artists, among whom 
Gillie Potter, with his Harrow straw hat doffed at every men- 
tion of Mr. Charles Timms, the secretary of the Association, was 
pre-eminent. It was a most entertaining evening, with the 
fraternization of Columbia and H.M.V. stalwarts to watch 
from the neighbouring Edison Bell table where I was regaled 
with anecdotes of the misty ages of the gramophone by Mr. 
W. F. Robbins and Mr. P. Willis, and from the oldest veteran 
to the Peter Pan (who shall be nameless) of the Association 
there was such friendliness and good-fellowship and optimism 
as could be matched by no other gathering of this nature. 
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Caruso 

By way of rounding off his series of articles on the Caruso 
records, Mr. R. W. F. Potter sends the information (given to 
him by a Hull reader) that the Rigoletto Quartet record men- 
tioned on p. 556 was listed in the H.M.V. French list of 
November, 1920, p. 395, under the number 2-054038; and 
also sends a book-list which supplies information desired by 
many of our readers :— 

Enrico Caruso: By P. V. R. Key (in collaboration with 
B. Zirato), published in 1923 by Hurst & Blackett, Ltd., 
London, 459 pp., illustrated, price £1 1s. 

This is, I think, the most complete book on Caruso’s life 
that I have read. Unfortunately it has been out of print 
for some time. The English is rather quaint in places, but 
this does not prevent the book from being the best one on the 
subjec:. A German version of this biography (translated: by 
Curt Thesing) entitled “‘ Caruso Biographie ”’ is on the current 
lists of Ed. Bote & G. Bock, Berlin (price 6 marks). 

Caruso and the Art of Singing: By Fucito & Beyer, published 
in 1922 by T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., London. 219 pp., 
illustrated, price 10s. 6d. Now out of print. 

This concise book deals with Caruso’s career and also includes 
Caruso’s vocal exercises and his practical advice to students 
and teachers of singing. Fucito (one of the joint authors) 
was Caruso’s accompanist for six years. 

Wings of Song: By Mrs. Dorothy Caruso and her sister, 
Mrs. Torrance Goddard, published in 1928 by Hutchinson 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 34-36, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.4. 256 pp., illustrated, price 16s. 

Deals mainly with the personal side of Caruso’s life during 
the latter part of his career, and gives an insight into his 
domestic life in the U.S.A. and Italy. 

Caruso’s Method of Voice Production: By Dr. P. Marafioti, 
Laryngologist, New York City, published in 1923 by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 321 pp., illustrated, price 
$3.50. 

The author was for many years Caruso’s medical adviser. 
An admirable textbook on singing which ranks alongside the 
books on singing by Lilli Lehmann, Manuel Garcia and 
Mathilde Marchesi. A system of voice training recommended 
by such singers as Emma Caivé, Amelita Galli-Curci, Titta 
Ruffo and Victor Maurel. 

How to Sing (Some Practical Hints): By Enrico Caruso, pub- 
lished by the John Church Company, London. 60 pp., 
with frontispiece, price ls., probably pre-war and out of 
print. 

A small booklet containing Caruso’s views on singing, with 
a foreword about the great singer. 

The Secret of Caruso’s Glorious Voice: By H. T. Finck, 
published in 1929 by the Theodore Presser Company, 
Philadelphia, price 25 cents. 

This article (10 short pages in length) is coupled with a 
nine-page article on “‘ Italy, The Home of Grand Opera ’’ (an 
interview by J. F. Cooke with Caruso), the two articles being 
issued as one of the vest-pocket booklets in the Etude Musical 
Booklet Library of the publishers. 

There are, of course, brief articles in the numerous books 
dealing with opera singers, but these, for the most part, are 
only of a few pages each. Five out of the many books which 
deal briefly with Caruso are :— ‘ 

Success in Music and How it is Won: By H. T. Finck, pub- 
lished by John Murray, London, in 1910, price 7s. 6d., 
but now out of print. 

Four pages dealing with Caruso, who had at that time been 
ey seven years at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 

ork. 

My Adventures in the Golden Age of Music: By H. T. Finck, 
published in 1926 by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
City. Illustrated, price £1 1s. in Great Britain. 

Five pages about Caruso written by the music critic of the 
New York Evening Post (1881-1924). 


The Romantic World of Music: By William Armstrong, pub- 
lished in 1923 by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 
Illustrated, price 153, 1! 

A chapter in this book is devoted to ‘‘ Enrico Caruso and 

John McCormack.” 

Opera Singers (A Pictorial Souvenir): By Gustav Kobbe, 


published by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. - 
There have been several editions of this: book, but my 1913 
edition contains a seven-page article on Caruso. 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing ‘ By J. F. Cooke, published 
in 1921 by Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia. Tllustrated, 
price $2.25. 

Contains a 10-page article of an interview by J. F. Cooke 
with Caruso on “ Italy, The Home of Song.” 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 

The LEEDS GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had a most sue- 
cessful programme of ‘‘ Gems from the Masters,” played on a 
Chromogram, at its March meeting, and a lecture-recital, 
“Enjoying the G minor (Mozart) Symphony,’ from’ Mr. 
Edward Pybus, L.R.A.M., at its April meeting. 

The LIVERPOOL GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY listened to 
the complete Columbia Carmen on April Ist ; on March 13th, 
Competition Night, the prize for the orchestral section was 
won by the Traviata Preludes (H.M.V. D1672), and on 
April 13th the President and Mr. 8. Fred Edwards provided 
thoroughly well-chosen programmes of ‘‘ Nocturnal Music ” 
and ‘‘ Odds and Ends ”’ respectively. 

The March meeting of the §.E: LONDON R.M. SOCIETY 
was devoted to a lecture-recital on Bach by Mr. H. J. Houlgate, 
with a fine variety of records played on the lecturer’s “* Synco- 
Electric ’’ reproducer. 

The Syllabus of the newly formed §,.W. LONDON GRAMO- 
PHONE SOCIETY shows that Haydn is the subject for to-day’s 
meeting (May Ist) and that on the 8th the Society is to visit 
Mr. M. T. Newman at Lower Porchester Street and to hear 
some of his famous foreign records. On the 22nd there ought 
to be some fine sparring in a triangular contest—*‘ Fibre v. 
Steel v. B.C. needles.”” Anyone who does not wish to miss this 
should communicate with Mr. J. H. Benson, 2, Marlborough 
Mansions, Hetherington Road, S8.W.4. 


Acknowledgments 

For the photograph of Ravel we are indebted to the courtesy 
of M. André Mangeot, and for the little caricature on p. 570 
to that of The British Musician. 

The Gipsy Songs (Zigewnerlieder) of Brahms, edited by Dr. 
W. Gillies Whittaker with English text by Albert G. Latham, 
come from the Oxford University Press. Vocal score, 3s. 
Chorus parts for female or male voices, ls. each. 


Short Commons 

That intended jest of Mr. C. 8. Davis’s in our Christmas 
Number about the recording of The Ring in Welsh on 123 
records continues to be taken in perfect seriousness by the 
unwary. A reader in Invercargill (the furthest south of New 
Zealand) sends us a cutting from a local paper where the 
whole paragraph is quoted as gramophone news, and adds : 
‘*Could there be a more convincing proof of. the authority 
your paper exercises ?”’ 

The British Association of Vocal and Instrumental Artists 
has been formed to create employment by organising concerts, 
etc., and in general to help: the ten thousand musicians in this 
country at present unemployed and not eligible for any 
State benefit. Particulars from Miss Wynne, 19, Queen’s Gate 
Place, London, 8.W.7. 

The Crystalate Gramophone Record Manufacturing Co. 
made ten thousand pounds more profit out of the sale of 
Imperial records than it did last year, and at the General 
Meeting on April 22nd declared a final dividend of 12} per 
cent. less tax, making 203 per cent. for the year. The country 
is learning to think Imperially. 
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The 61st Tonkiinstlerfest, or Festival of the Association of 
German Musicians, will take place from May 11th to 16th at 
Bremen (where the canary records come from). Particulars 
from the Terramare Office Music Department, 23 Wilhelm- 
strasse, Berlin, 8.W.48, which will also supply a mass of 
information about other German festivals and facilities for 
the holiday maker who is also a music lover. 

When the Editor mentioned the specialist dealers in imported 
records last month (p. 521) he inadvertently omitted the 
Gramophone Exchange, which has in recent months paid more 
attention than ever to the development and efficiency of this 
well-ectablished department of its manifold activities. 

Reginald Foort, F.R.C.O., chose records of Olezewska, 
Chaliapine, Kreisler, Austral and Caruso for the very suc- 
cessful programme that he accompanied on the cinema organ 
at the Regal, London, on Sunday afternoon, March 29th. 
This supplementing of gramophone records by organ accom- 
paniments can hardly be called a novelty, but it may well be 
doubted if it has ever been better carried out. 

M. René le Roy, the flautist, whose N.G.S. records are among 
the most consistently popular in our catalogue, is returning 
to us from America this month and will be broadcasting in 
the Foundations of Music series during the last week, May 
25th to 30th. 

The prospectus of the Recorded Music Library at 12, Sheldon 
Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2, suggests an annual subscription 
of four guineas a year, entitling members to ten records a 
month. Membership is limited to users of fibre, Electrocolor 
or Burmese Colour needles. 

Cologne is reported to have started a record library of 
ten thousand records which can be borrowed for 24d. each. 

The best record carrier and storer that we have ever had in 
the office is from the Rondo people. It holds 25 records, 
which are as many as one wants to carry, and with the patent 
swivelling device each is easily found and produced. The 
“ Cabinette,” which costs 303., is, as it should be at the price, 
strongly built and neatly finished, and will last for years. 

One of our advertisers writes that he was ‘“ very surprised 
at the replies from abroad. Enquiries have been received from 
China, New Zealand, South Africa, France, Germany, Spain, 
West Indies, etc. . . . a remarkable proof of the amazing 
popularity of your journal all over the world.” 

André Mangeot, just back from a fishing holiday in the 
Basque country, reports that happening to be in Barcelona on 
the day that the Revolution was declared he was struck by the 
astuteness of the H.M.V. representatives in that city who had 
the Marseillaise, sung in Catalan, ready recorded for the 
market. It sold in thousands. 

Getting the real thing recorded continues to threaten the 
survival of the property man. Sir Malcolm Campbell has been 
trying to make records of a car going at a terrific speed, and of 
amotor crash, for the purposes of the new play at the Strand 
Theatre, where Rimington van Wyck have installed an H.M.V. 
electric outfit. 


VIRTZ TWO NEW Sound Boxes / Fibre 
FULL ORCHESTRAL Ranoz \ only 
£3 3 0 to £4 0 0 


VIRTZ FIBRE NEEDLES 3/6 per 100 
BEST ON THE MARKET 


om 
Fibre cutters (adjusted) 4/- 
mom 


H. VIRTZ 19 Old Town, Clapham, S.W.4 
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HISTORY AND THEORY 


MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH AN) 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Leo Smith, 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) 


A GATEWAY TO MUSIC. By W. W. Blancké 
and J. Speck. (Harrap, 6s.) 


These trans-Atlantic books are students’ works. ‘The first 
is modestly described as “‘ a collation of some past and present 
opinions rather than the exposition of new theories or the 
telling of new facts.” That means that it is not always easy 
to find what the author thinks, and so the thing scarcely glows, 
as good history should. Care, competence, balance and 
clarity are here. The parts of history need relating, and m 
text book ever quite does (that supremely difficult thing. 
Gluck in nine and a half pages, too, can only be shadowed 
forth. He, by the way, is rarely a living figure, in any book, 
save Newman’s, now out of print. Mr. Smith writes up. 
dauntingly, for the (almost) beginner, and those who, like 
him, are pleasantly modest, will find much in his pages to start 
them on their own investigations into the fascinations of 
musical history. The book, with its eight portraits, is well 
got up and laid out, though I dislike the footnote practice, 
I believe every such textbook ought to provide the student 
with lists of books, music, records and rolls to study. Other. 
wise, how does he know where to get at the one thing that 
matters—the music itself? This is the main defect of the 
volume. Why not make a little appendix to it, putting the 
reader in the way of this essential and only sustaining meat? 

The other book is a rather expensive but more than usually 
comprehensive theory-book, including ‘‘ rudiments ”’ and 4 
description of orchestral doings, with a brief dictionary. It 
is written by two teachers in a Philadelphia High School, and 
is meant for the scholar’s use, not the teacher’s. (I mention 
this because a surprisingly large number of theory books seem 
to be uncertain in their aim.) This means that the teacher is 
to make, or help the pupil to discover, all the sounds that 
bring to life the unavoidable details of terminology and position. 
Most onerous of all, he is to choose what material to use, and 
when. Therein lies the inside difficulty of teaching anything. 
The listener who wants a guide to the technical material o 
music could get a good deal out of this book, if he had som 
idea about digestion and indigestion, how caused and avoided. 
The orchestral section has some good pictures, and there ar 
references to typical uses of the various instruments in standari 
works—the sort of thing the good teacher must know. Th 
modern touch is found in a picture of the drummer’s “ traps,” 
which I fear many might think to be an essential part of al 
military bands. This is a good specimen of the plain “‘ telling" 
or reference book, leaving the real teaching to be done by th 
expert. But I still feel that rudiments are best taught by 
the teacher’s drawing out the pupil’s observations, leading 
him on to personal research (however simple) into sound 
itself, causing him to make lists for himself, and merely pre 
viding him, out of ample experience, with news of whet 
things are to be found. He would thus make his own text 
book, and music would live in and through his own efforts, 
first, and then live more abundantly through his teacher’ 
co-operation. I know no book for teachers entirely covering, 
or even outlining, these ideas, and some time, when I have 4 
few years to spare, I should like to write one. Meanwhile, 
the energetic lonely listener can, if he will, teach himself 
‘** rudiments” from this book, and I would commend aij 
such self-activity, so long as everything is at once translate 
into musical sound, right from the “‘ two quavers in a crotchet’ 
start, to testing for one’s disillusioned self the ‘“ knavish 
capacities” of the saxophone. 

W. R. A. 
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SOME RECORDS OF SERBIAN FOLK MUSIC 
By RODNEY GALLOP 


H.M.V. 

4M1060. Gde si duso gde si rano and Zasto places jadno srce. 
Sung by Steva Nikolic with tzigane orchestra. 

4M1068. Po Mesecini kraj simsira and Tri put ti cuknal. 
Sung by Sofka with tzigane orchestra. 

4M1073. Zulfo mori Zulfo and Ali Pasina Pesma. 
Sofka with tzigane accompaniment. 

4M1091. Cukaricko Kolo and Kokonjeste Nisko. Played on 
the clarinet and accordeon by Mile and Badja. 

AM1096. Imam Jednju Zelju and Tece Voda tece (a Slova- 
kian song). Sung by Mijat Mijatovic with tzigane 
orchestra. 

AM1100. Moj Pendceru and Memete Mori. 
Arsenovic with tzigane orchestra. 

AM1101. Sadila moma lojze and Posla Vanka na Vodu. Sung 
by Teodora Arsenovic with tzigane orchestra. 

AM2085. Biserka Kolo and Telal Vice. Played by Steva 
Nikolic and his tzigane orchestra. 


Sung by 


Sung by Teodora 


PARLOPHONE. 
130224. A Moj Doro and Moja Mati cilim tka. 
Bata Cvijetic with tzigane orchestra. 


Sung by 


Epison BELL PENKALA. 
71127. Sve se kunjem and Dude Belo Dude. 
Mijatovic. 
71164. Na Kraj Sela and Moj Dilbere. 
Arsenovic. 
71240. Kambana bije nane and Na Struga ducan. 
Mijat Mijatovic. 

Not long ago an American walked into the Yugoslav 
Consulate at Geneva, and with a curt ‘‘Do you know this?”’ 
proceeded to whistle a selection of Serbian folk-songs. When 
the Consul had recovered from his astonishment and asked the 
reason for this musical display, the American revealed that 
this was his way of asking for a visa to go to Belgrade for 
the purpose of making a talkie of the tzigane singer Sofka. 
If you want to know why the Americans thought it worth 
while to have a talkie of Sofka get AM1073, and listen to her 
singing Ali Pasina Pesma, the song of Ali Pasha of Yanina, 
the Albanian who ruled over Epirus and Macedonia at the 
end of the 18th century and drowned his wife and her twelve 
handmaidens in the Lake of Yanina. Sofka is magnificent. 
She had not risen to fame in 1924-6 when I was at Belgrade, but 
I picture her rather like the brown, lithe figure of Kaya, who 
in my time used to draw everyone to the Bumskeller. She 
has the same deep voice and the same wild despair in her 
manner of singing. She vividly expresses the pent-up feelings 
of the Serbs through five centuries of foreign domination. 
Asa friend of mine put it: ‘‘She sounds as though she were 
about to commit murder or suicide!’ 

The great linguist Dr. Dyneley Prince, who to his other 
accomplishments adds that of being able to sing folk-songs in 
sixteen different languages, once expressed to me the opinion 
that there was no originality in Serbian music, but only a 
blend of Hungarian and Turkish influences. It contains, of 
course, something of the Hungarian passion and of the Turkish 
oriental colour, but there is in addition a tragic depth of 
emotion which is Slav in character and of which the musical 
expression is peculiar to the Serbs. And it is far more direct 
in its appeal to the western ear than the other examples of 
folk-music on which I have had occasion to write in these 
columns—Greek, Spanish and Albanian. 

The songs represented by the records under review fall into 
two classes, which for convenience may be labelled Serbian and 
Serbo-Macedonian. They are all sad in character, but while 


Sung by Mijat 
Sung by Teodora 


Sung by 


the former seem to be expressive rather of vague yearning, 
the latter reflect something more akin to despair. There are 
also technical differences. The purely Serbian group of songs 
are not written in-scales but in a series of overlapping tonal 
levels which combine to form a scale something like this: 


| eto. 
yal ode | 
b= | Je 





Each musical phrase is restricted to one group of five notes 
and ends, not as one would expect on the tonic, i.e., the 
bottom note of each group, but on the second note, giving a 
peculiar feeling of being left up in the air. Other phrases of 
the same song will probably start a fourth above or below the 
original tonic. These songs are sung with a very free rhythm 
and a lot of ornament in a manner called sevdalinski, from the 
Turkish word sevdah (love). The best recorded examples of 
this type of song are ‘‘Sadila Moma Lojze,’’ ‘‘Na Kraj Sela,”’ 
and the two on Z1127. 

The Macedonian type is more decided in rhythm. There is 
an inevitability about the steady beat of Ali Pasina Pesma 
and Tri Put ti cuknal which is intensely impressive, while 
Kambana Bije Nane and Posla Vanka na Vodu have a very 
attractive composite time of 3/8 and 4/8. These Macedonian 
songs are in a definite key or mode, though, as also in the 
Serbian type, a touch of oriental colour is often introduced 
by flattening the third and sharpening the fourth. The 
happiest use of this device occurs in Mo) Dilbere, a perfectly 
lovely song. 

Then there are the tunes to which every Serb dances the 
kolo, the national chain dance. Biserka is a splendid example 
of what Stephen Graham in ‘‘St. Vitus’ Day’’ describes as 
‘ta primitive fast jazz, which has much in common with 
the African orgy, as much a nervous super-excitement as the 
shimmy-shake.”’ 

Serbian music has never been adequately collected or set, and 
records form a more satisfactory bibliography than the printed 
page. For all the records reviewed here are perfectly ‘‘authen- 
tic’? both in substance and in manner. Serbia is peculiar 
in that her folk-music is the heritage of the whole nation, not 
only of the peasantry. There is, indeed, no difference in 
manner or mannerism between the singing of a peasant and 
that of Sofka the gypsy, Mijat Mijatovic the lawyer, Teodora 
Arsenovic the opera soprano, and Bata Cvijetic, with whom I 
so often used to go “pub-crawling’’ to the Tri Sesira, the 
Sloboda or the Sest Lista Duvana. 

And then besides the singing there is on the majority of 
these records that wonderful gypsy fiddling which is such a 
feature of folk-music from Vienna to Constantinople. In 
the popular mind, owing, perhaps, to the descriptions of 
novelists and travel-writers, it is particularly associated with 
Hungary, but in reality it is no more Hungarian than it is 
Serbian or Turkish. It is the exclusive property of the gypsy 
of the Balkans, and since in these parts the gypsies constitute 
nine-tenths of the professional musicians it has become 
universal. Certainly the playing in some of these records 
rivals the best to be heard in Budapest. 

Many of those whose service on the Salonica front or whose 
visits to Yugoslavia in more recent times have enabled them 
to hear these songs will, I feel sure, be glad to acquire a per- 
manent record of one of the most thrilling and moving types 
of folk-music, 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 555) 
By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


Gramophonic Society issues, beginning with the Finale, 
which had to be held over from last month’s article, of 
the first of these two Mozart Trios. 


Mozart’s Piano Trio, K564 (concluded). 
N.G.8. Records Nos. 159 and 160. 

Third Movement. This is simply a dance-movement. To us 
it may suggest some of our English folk-song and folk-dance 
types, of which Come lasses and lads has, unfortunately, been 
for decades one of the best-known examples—unfortunately, 
because it is obviously bowdlerized as we now have it. But I 
suppose this Movement ought really to suggest to us one of 
the folk-dance types of the German peoples. 

It is a simple Rondo. First a lengthy tune (a good }-in.), 
with a good deal of repetition ; then a minor section; then 
(1}-in. after start) the chief tune again, but cut short; then 
another tune; and the chief one again, with a good deal of 
alteration. 

Mozart’s Clarinet Trio in E flat, K498. 
N.G.S. Records Nos. 161 and 162. 

No-one, I think, could deny that there is solid music in this 
Trio ; but the especial value of this work for clarinet, viola, and 
piano is as a change from the pure thought of the purest 
chamber music, which is, of course, the best string-ensemble 
works. There are times when even the man who has 
discovered that one of his soul’s needs is chamber music 
wants complete passivity ; and this is the music for such times. 
It is concerned not so much, directly, with truth, as with 
beauty : spiritual, rather than sensual, beauty. I am inclined 
to feel that the clarinet has ‘an unrivalled power of expressing 
such beauty. It has almost the limpidity of the flute, without 
its insipidity. (Mozart, as many other personal composers, 
had little use for the flute.) Its greatest strength is liquid, 
smooth, serene melody. That is the main impression left on 
one by this work. After hearing such a performance as this a 
few times, it is almost difficult even to imagine its best melodies 
transferred to the violin, as they sometimes are. Iwill actually 
say that I prefer such records as these to an actual performance, 
when, for that, the violin supplants the clarinet ! 

There are other moods besides serene beauty—at any rate, 
the Trio of the Second Movement, and a section of the Third 
(last) Movement, in which the viola has two opportunities 
of showing some of his personality. Into string ensembles 
the viola enters happily ; but with only clarinet and piano he 
remains essentially a soloist. Perhaps the marked personalities 
of both clarinet and viola—which means chiefly their marked 
tones—led Mozart to giving whichever instrument had not, 
at any moment, the chief melody a greater proportion of 
eloquence than usual: certainly they give us that impression. 

Roughly speaking, in this work the clarinet is generally a 
soprano, the viola a low contralto or high tenor. Actually the 
clarinet has a striking bottom register, descending to within a 
note or two of the viola’s bottom note; but Mozart hardly 
uses it here. 

It is in what this music says that I consider it simple: not 
in construction—though the texture of any one phrase is simple, 
otherwise we could not call the Trio simple in any sense. The 
point is: once one knows what’s what in the general scheme, 
one can listen to this Trio without having to follow it actively 
in detail, phrase by phrase ; it is, as I have said, not so much 
thought as beauty. But without that general grasp, one gets 


‘k= month I continue my notes on the latest National 


no more out of even this than out of an instrumental pot 
pourri. Because of this construction, at least the norm 
analysis is needed—and, as a matter of fact, at least the Firg 
Movement more than repays as full and detailed study agq 
closely organised Beethoven—indeed, it is all so neat, consigt 
ent, and complete, that I should be ashamed to skimp it. 


First Movement. This is in the usual sonata form, but 
exceptionally free from formality for Mozart. The Exposition 
is not repeated—on the contrary, its Codetta proceeds t 
modulate in its own course, without a break, leading a 
without any real full-stop ; there are vitalising touches in the 
Recapitulation ; and in the whole Movement, as indeed in the 
whole work, there is practically none of the usual red tape, the 
calling to attention and the rest. In fact, it has an unusually 
vital growth and continuity. Is it inspired by the unconven. 
tional combination of instruments? 

The First Subject, which we will call A, is a moderately long 
tune in two parts (the second repeated): first, four detached 
phrases (piano, with viola in unison for the Ist and 3rd); 
then a smooth answering sentence in clarinet, repeated (with 
a few chromatics) by piano. Notice the motif of A, which we 
will call a, especially the longish first note, quick little turn, and 
rise. We shall find it a central theme for the whole Movement, 
It is the idea of the first and third phrases, and the nuclew 
of the clarinet’s sentence. It is also the motif (in the bags, 
piano) of a Codetta at the end of A, and (in the treble, piano) of 
the very short bridge into which this passes. This leads to the 
Second Subject, B (}-in. : note that all measurements represent, 
unless stated otherwise, the distance from the start, i.c. the 
first groove, of the record side), a simple tune in clarinet. This 
is repeated by piano, the most important variations being the 
addition of a to the beginning of the tune (it had already 
cropped up in the middle of B), and the intensification of the 
climax at the end. Notice two examples, of which there are 
many in this work, of the held note, particularly effective in 
clarinet and viola. The Codetta of A is used again to wind up 
B, but the bridge is modified to modulate to— 

The Development, which yet starts (nearly 1}-in.) in not quite 
the key anticipated. The clarinet begins B, but viola inter. 
rupts, taking up the end of the second sentence—clarinet 
answers, and so they go on for a few moments, getting some: 
what excited ; then viola and piano discuss a, then this passes 
into the bass (piano), which leads us into— 

The Recapitulation (2}-in.). The first part of A is made much 
busier, chiefly by the first phrase being in canon, piano (bass) 
leading—then viola—then clarinet—then piano (treble), each 
overlapping and each except the last an octave above the 
preceding. Similar treatment of the third phrase and other 
little fillings-in are obvious. The next thing to notice is that 
for the repetition of the second part of A (the clarinet’s tune) 
the piano runs off to another key ; carrying on in this key, with 
the little Codetta and Bridge exactly as before, brings w 
exactly right for B in the main key—this time in the viola, with 
the counterpoint above, in the clarinet. Only the last part 
is repeated this time, clarinet and viola joining in most 
expressively for the climax. The Codetta begins Side 2, and 
is continued in a final Coda musing on a (at first over.a tonit 
pedal in the bass, low down on the piano), which thus firmly 
establishes a clear, definite impression of the Movement as 4 
whole. Various expressive touches are self-evident. 


(To be continued.) 














Foreign. Records of | 


2 specia 


BEETHOVEN 
Second Symphony, Vienna Philharmonic Orch- 
estra, conducted by Krauss. His Master’s Voice, 
four 12-inch records each 4/6 


DUCASSE 
Sarabande, the Grande Orchestre Symphonique. 
Columbia, one 12-inch record 6/6 


DE FALLA 
Concerto pour clavecin, flute, hautbois, clarion- 
ette, violin and ’cello. Columbia, two 12-inch 
records each 6/6 


SPECIAL HUNGARIAN RECORDS 
We have just received some remarkable records 
of Hungarian Gypsy music, both, orchestral 
and vocal, from Budapest, 4/3 each. Call and 
hear them at our Bond Street salon. 


l interest 


MOZART 
Quintet en mi Bemol pour instruments a vent et 
piano. His Master’s Voice, three 12-inch 
records each{8 /3 


POULENC 
Mouvements Perpetuals, piano, Poulenc at the 
Piano. Columbia, one 10-inch record 4/6 


RAVEL 
Spanish Rhapsody, Grande Orchestre Sym- 
phonique. His Master’s Voice, two 12-inch 
records each 8/3 


WAGNER 
Tannhauser, Overture and Venusberg music, 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Stokowski. His Master’s Voice, three 
12-inch records each 6/6 


Hear their 


AMAZING REALISM 

















ona RADIO-GRAM 


The popular-priced Radio-Gramophones produced 
by the leading makers—-His Master’s Voice, Col- 
umbia, Majestic, and others—give lifelike realism 
of tone, simplicity of control, and the supreme 
advantages of an electrically reproducing Gramo- 
phone combined with all-electric Radio. 

These instruments, each a masterpiece of scientific 
skill, are built to last a lifetime. All can be heard 
and compared in comfort at Keith Prowse, 
attended by an expert. Home demonstrations and 
deferred terms arranged. 


Hear and compare in com fort at 


KEITH PROWSE 


REG 


S99 NEW BOND STREET WI. 163 REGENT STREET WI 


Radio-Gramophone Salons also at: 48, Cheapside, E.C.2. 5/6, Coventry St., W.1. 48, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
41, Kensington High St., W.8. 50, Fenchurch St., E.C.3. 68, Cornhill, E.C.2. 167, Finchley Rd., N.W.3, 
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YEARS AHEAD IN 1920— AND STILL AHEAD 


The RONDO was invented by Arthur Pedley in 1920 to offer musical people something better than q 
machine built by the methods made famous by Mr. Ford, and the Rondo Company was formed to 
provide him with greater technical and manufacturing facilities. 

In 1929 a RONDO and a RONDO Portable appeared in Court and were subjected to an ordeal 
which no other gramophone has undergone. 

Some extracts from Mr. Justice Astbury’s Judgment in this case: 


‘* The Wembley Rondo has been proved to be as good as, if not better, than any other horn known at the present time,” 


‘* The fact remains that in 1920, when gramophones were first constructed according to the Plaintiff’s patent, the result 
they produced was striking, and they have maintained their character and quality, notwithstanding the wonderful 
inventions of later days ; and at the present time a Pedley Gramophone, made and exhibited at Wembley in 1924, with. 
out any of the modern improvements has shown itself to be just as good as the best modern known type of machine,” 


On the seventh day of the trial, after hearing the scientists and musicians, the learned Judge said: 


‘*It is a very striking thing that with all your marvels of exponential horns and matched impedance, Pedley, three or | 
four years before they were ever heard of, produces a horn which in substance has the benefits of both.’’ 


Extract from Sir Arthur Somer- 


vell’s evidence in the foregoing case: 
“1 was Chief Inspector of Music to the SAVE YOUR RECORDS! 
1923 s ceaer ana A ya. “cc 9. ”? 
any gramophone, but from’ the moment A good 30/- worth.”—“The Gramophone,” February, 1931 
came across e ondo recommen 
chat, ond 1 Bellove every echeal thet hes had PATENT SWIVELLING DEVICE COMPACT EFFICIENCY 
, and two-colour system automatically Slightly larger than 4 Albums 
We have not stood still. THE classifies and finds records without holding 48 Records 
RONDO PORTABLE PROVES irritating search or dangerous 
CONCLUSIVELY THAT LARGE handling. Simple and Efiective. 
INSTRUMENTS OR ELECTRI- i 
CITY ARE NOT NECESSARY HERE IT IS 
FOR MUSIC. It is not a toy and 
was designed for school work and 
musical people who desire an 
inexpensive and reliable instru- 
ment. It is fitted with a double- 
spring motor, 12-inch turntable, 
and a soundbox invented by 
Mr. Pedley for electrical recording. 
We think this soundbox is as 
unique in its way as the Rondo 
tone-chamber has been proved to 
be, and wears records less than 
any other reproducing device. 








SOME RECENT TESTIMONIALS 


Mr. Maurice Cole, the famous pianist, says : ; : 
“The Rondo Portable is an amazin ~ 
little ye ye It is no trouble an < Meney returned £ 


gives us t pleasure. This testimonial 7 > / not satisfied 
’ @, too mild.’ @ 


COMPLETE. Carriage paid 





** Speakin ennieh:, from memory, ot my 

Rondo in 1924, and it is still ae y satis- 

factory.""—Music Master, Clifton College. ; Fitted with handle and clips 5/- extra 
*“*I am very pleased with the instrument 

t from you about five years ago, All Cabinettes hold 50 records and can be had covered 

and it is in constant use.’’—Newton St. Cyres. in black or brown leather cloth. If required for 10-inch 
**I have had one of your Rondo records please order specially 

phones for the last seven years an Some ‘ March" Testimonials. 

always given the greatest satisfaction. K. Sorabji, the famous composer and critic, aft t 

Epsom. ange his libra of records in Rondo Cabinettes. ee eee Se eens Se 
** 1 have one of your gramophones bought ‘amous West End dealer orders another 18 for a customer who had previously bought 10. 


t oe RRS te ; ‘ 
fn 1906 wale Sno given an euch os See previous issues for ‘‘ Gramophone”? opinions and further information. 











Stores, oF di ty - & 7 i, Columbia Salons, Chappell's. All Keith Prowse Branehes. Alfred Hays; Harrods; Dale, Forty & Co., Birmingham, and all up-to-date 
Stores, or direct 
Colonial and Foreign Agents : S. Africa—East London Daily Despatch Co. Ltd., East London; Canada—Hudson's Bay Co. Ltd.; Franee—Société Anonyme Elecson, Paris. 


ELYSIUM WORKS 
THE RONDO CO. Ltd. » FULHAM PARK GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.6 
Sole Wholesale Distributors of Record Cabinettes for the United Kingdom: Messrs. KEITH Prowse & Co., Lt. 
Telephone PUTNEY 1393 
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Nothing Succeeds 





|Like Success 


a te si = & ro 


The 


btiee pew 
“Expert 





I Wade by an Idealist “Guned by a Musician 


Is the One 


Outstanding Success 


of the Modern 


Gramophone World 


Better in Design 
Better in Results 


The choice of the real Musician 
Prices from £17 10s. Od. Handmade Throughout 


Please write for Full Particulars 


, 55, Rathbone Place, 
thee: Museu 7307. ate Oxford Street, W.1 
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of the Leading 
Numbers from the 
Stupendous Coliseum 


WINNER RECORDS musical Piay- 


Ee Cll lt 


Be pele rire 
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5265 { My Song of Love (Waltz) | Played by ROLANDO and His Blue Salon 
Your Eyes (Fox-trot) J Orchestra (vocal refrains) 


MAY ISSUE 
Red Label - - Price 1/6 LESLIE wagron, © eae (with AMBASSADOR CLUB BAND : Director 
es! e Gross-Bart 
STILES ALLEN, Soprano When You're Married (Comedy Song) 5256 Memories of You (Slow Fox-trot) 
n (° Can Ye Sew Cushions? (“ Songs of 5259 { Shovel up your Troubles (Fox-trot The Peanut Vendor (Cuban Fox-trot) 
5261 - the North ) Song) 5257 Lady of Spain (Spanish Quick-Step) 
‘eens ‘er a Snowflake leaves the Sky Under the Roofs of Paris (Waltz) 
Lehmann CHRIS. HALL with HARRY HUDSON'S 5258 / Maybe it’s Love (from the Sound Film) 
THE SCALA TRIO Melody Men Lady, Play your Mandolin (Fox-trots) 
Serenade (Standchen) Op. 17, No. 2 5255{ Fe Holly, Go istle, Hey ! Hey! ( Alma a Mia (Fox-trot Tango) 
R. Strauss The More you Laugh the Less you Cry 5264. I'm tickled Pink with a Blue-eyed 
5262 - Granada Sagat (from the “ Suite \ Baby (Fox-trot) 
{ Espagnole ’’) Albeniz THE BLUE JAYS 
5254{ Mure Ie (Fox-trot) . Gold Label - - Price 2/- 
REGINALD NEW Playing on Compton You're Driving me Crazy (Fox-trot) 
Organ from the Beaufort Cinema, SCALA CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Birmingham RADIO MELODY BOYS cosas | “nie ae ees ten 
Life on the Ocean (Nautical Selections) There’s always To-morrow (from l ¥ — if de wo Parts) (with 
5260 (In Two Parts) “ Stand op snd Sing '’) (Fox-trot) ocal Interludes) 
5253 | When your has turned to Silver SAVOY LIGHT OPERA SINGERS & 
SCALA SALON ORCHES PLAYERS 


TRA (Fox-trot) 
sae stand. Up and Sing P. Charig, V. Ellis {Bernt for Happiness (Fox-trot) L5266 **Chu Chin Chow" Selection (In 
(In Two Parts) 5263 | Bathing in the Sunshine (Fox-trot) Two Parts) (Vocal Gems) 


ALL GOLD LA3EL RECORD NUMBERS ARE PREFIXED WITH LETTER (L). 


Manufactured by EDISON BELL, LTD., London, S.E.i5 | CHROMIC NEEDLES 


Run in theG b 
—and sold by Keith Prowse, Ltd., 163, Regent Street, W.1, and all Leading Dealers a Out “of the. Rut 
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This Month’s Biography 


GEORGES BIZET 


Bizet, son of a singing-teacher, was born in Paris in 1838. 
He showed musical precocity at the age of 4, when his mother 
taught him the musical alphabet. In boyhood he would often 
leave his games to listen outside ‘the room where his father 
was teaching. Such rare enthusiasm made the latter decide 
upon a musical career for the boy, and at an early age he 
passed the stringent test for entry to the Paris Conservatoire. 
At the age of 94 he won the Solfége prize. He studied the 
piano, organ, counterpoint under the noted Zimmerman, and 
composition under the famous composer Halévy, whose 
daughter he married in 1869. He made brilliant progress and, 
entering a competition organised by Offenbach, he tied with 
Lecog for first prize, both composing an opera-bouffe on the 
same subject, Le Doctewr Miracle. In 1857 he won the Prix 
de Rome for a cantata, Clovis et Clotilde. This entitled him 
to three years in Rome, whence he sent, instead of the pre- 
sribed Mass, a two-act Italian opera, Don Procopio, the score 
of which was lost, subsequently discovered and performed at 
Monte Carlo in 1906. He composed other works and returned 
to Paris in 1860, when the death of his mother was a severe 
blow. He was a first-rate pianist, but his true bent was for 
composition, and in 1863 his first important opera, The Pearl- 
Fishers, was given but soon withdrawn. From 1860 to 1870 
Bizet’s life was an arduous struggle to win fame, and although 
he produced several important works, such as the opera The 
Fair Maid of Perth (based on Scott’s work, of which he liked 
the story but detested the novel) and the symphonic-suite 
Rome, they were comparative failures. In 1870 came the 
Franco-Prussian war, of which he wrote, ‘‘So much for our 
poor philosophy, our dreams of universal peace, of cosmo- 
politan fraternity, of human association! ... In place of 
these, tears, blood, desolation, crimes without number and 
without end. I am not able to tell into what sadness these 
events plunge me. I remember that I am French, but I cannot 
forget that I am a man and this war will cost humanity 
500,000 lives.’”? The fine overture Patrie (unrecorded) was 
inspired by this war. When it was over, Bizet set to work 
again and produced some piano-duets, Jeux d’Enfants (later 
scored by Karg-Elert), the oriental opera Djamileh, and in 
1872 the incidental music to Daudet’s L’Arlésienne. Neither 
of these received more than fifteen performances. Bizet was 
discouraged and wrote, ‘‘No one understands me.”’ 

In 1875, however, he composed his immortal masterpiece, 
Carmen. Even this work, with its vivid colour, picturesque 
style, and full-blooded vitality, failed to attract and was 
quickly withdrawn. During its brief run the composer, 
thoroughly disheartened, fell ill, and on June 3rd, 1875, he 
passed away, thus never enjoying the fame with which the 
world-wide success of the opera afterwards surrounded his 
name. This tragic circumstance of a composer’s dying in 
ignorance of the world’s acclamation of his greatest work is 
rare in the history of music. Carmen became almost the most 
popular of operas. Nietsche wrote a now famous panegyric 
on it and Tchaikovsky also praised it highly. Whether it be 
truly Spanish or not, it is a brilliant, musicianly and, in 
many parts, beautiful work. Nietsche wrote, ‘It builds, 
organises, completes and stands as a contrast to the polypus 
in music of endless melody.’’ Bizet died from heart disease; 
he was a good-natured and intelligent man, who hated ob- 
scurity and subterfuge. His music is distinguished by 
thythmic vigour, rich colour, dramatic fire, and often poetic 
delicacy of idea. Records of Carmen abound and cannot be 
detailed here. Carmen receives a splendid rendering in the 
Polydor Abridged Opera series and L’Arlésienne is finely 
recorded by the Philadelphia Orchestra on H.M.V D1801-3, 
Col. 4988-92 (Orch. Symp. de Paris), and Parlo. E10597-8. 

Rickarv Horr. 





Collectors’ Corner 





I have been trying for quite a while to come across a copy 
of the original ‘‘ Celebrity ” list issued by the Gramophone 
Co. Although it is nearly thirty years since I gained from 
it my first smattering of the operatic language, I seem to 
remember it with some clearness—so much so that my memory 
includes two records which are denied by expert collectors. 


I must confess, however, that I am not fully convinced, and I 
appeal to old gramophonists for support. The records in 
question are The Air of the Queen, from Les Hugue:ots, by 
Suzanne Adams, and J/ est doux, from Hérodiade, by Calvé ; 
and these, if I am not mistaken, were red label, 10in. Subse- 
quently all the records of both artists were transferred to the 
black label section, and I agree that these two records then 
disappeared. 

This old list was issued separately, was printed in red, and 
contained photographs of every artist represented. I think 
they were—(all 10-in.) Kubelik, Calvé, Suzanne Adams, Caruso, 
Scotti, Plancon, Renaud, Sammarco, Boronat, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Carmen Sylva, Sobinoff, Mme. Sobinoff, Van Rooy, and The 
Vatican Choir. All these were recorded in 1902 and 1903, and 
it is sad to think that the great majority have disappeared, 
before electrical reproduction made it possible to hear them to 
their full advantage. 

A number of Caruso’s are preserved in the No, 2 list, and it 
may be news to some to know that, although their original 
labels stated that they were recorded in Milan, Caruso did, 
I am informed, with the exception of Mattinata, make his 
“‘Milan’”’ records in London. His American records were 
added later. 

Who, I wonder, remembers the folded green sheet which gave 
the titles of the then popular 7-inch records? These were 
chiefly of the Berliner issue, and included two notable titles by 
Selma Kurz, and a charming Jewel Song by Marie Tempest. 

The 10-inch black label list of that date would also be 
interesting reading now, but one recalls Dan Leno, Wm. Paull, 
Evangeline Florence, Kate Cove, Esther Palliser, Richard and 
William Green, Joseph O’Mara, and Andrew Black (of 
**Curate’s Song ’”’ fame). David Bispham and Charles Santley, 
after starting in red, soon afterwards figured in this list. 

The 12-inch list was very short, and included Dan Leno, 
Marie Lloyd, Richard Brazell (?), John Harrison and Ben Davies 
—only one or two titles each. 

While on the subject of lists, I may mention that several slips 
in the previous No. 2 catalogues have been rectified in the new 
issue; but I think that a few inaccuracies have still been 
allowed to remain. Perhaps readers can confirm or deny those 
which I question. 

Caruso’s Di quella pira is still listed as 1910. It is certain 
beyond doubt that a record of this air was issued in 1906, 
together with Che gelida manina, Salut demeure, Spirto 
gentil and M’ appari tutt? amor. These five were the first pink 
label Caruso solo records, and were priced £1 each. I have 
no recollection of any re-recording of Di quella pira having 
been announced. 

Caruso’s first 12-inch records, which were made by the Victor 
Company, with piano accompaniment, were: Mi par udite 
ancora; Flower Song; Serenata, Don Pasquale ; Cielo e mar ; 
and Celeste Aida. The last three survive, but are dated 1906— 
the same year as the pink label issue. I should be much sur- 
prised if this is not a year or two too late: likewise the 10-inch 
Brindisi from Cavalleria Rusticana. ple 

The Gadski-Homer duets should, I-think, be 1916, not 1906. 

Next month I propose to revert to theZearliest lists, and 
endeavour to recall some points of interest in long-forgotten 
records. ji 

P. G. Hurst. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 190 ot peng eras the amplifier portion of the Vox AC. 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All | correspondence that requires an answer 
must be ac ied by a st d addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tot GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





Records and Fibre Needles 

176 Q.—How many times may a record be played with steel 
needles before you consider it ruined for use with 
fibre needles? 

A.—A great deal depends on the particular record, and 
on the particular instrument it is played on. If the 
disc is heavily recorded, then, even on a gramophone 
possessing good alignment, and a freely moving tone- 
arm, two or three playings will ruin it for fibres. 
A lighter recording will stand more playings. If, 
however, the alignment of the instrument is bad 
then one playing is sufficient to render the record 
useless for fibre playing. 


Tone-Arm for Exponential Horn 
177 Q.—-I am contemplating the construction of a large ex- 
ponential horn. Will you please say which type of 
tone-arm you advise me to use in conjunction with 
it: one with a narrow bore or a large bore tone-arm? 
A.—The answer really depends on the sound-box; but 
with sound-boxes now available a narrow bore tone- 
arm with a slow rate of taper is very much better 
than one with a large bore. A tone-arm in which 
the first 5 or 6 inches of bore is parallel would be 
better still. You would get a cleaner and deeper 
bass, and also more volume. 


Re-pointing Needles 

178 Q.—1 find that by sharpening Electrocolor and Burmese 
Colour needles so that, the point is stubby (nearly 
a U shape) I get better volume. Will you please 
tell me if this type of ‘‘point’’ is likely to wear 
records unduly? 

A.—Although record wear will not be excessive, we do 
not advise you to continue sharpening needles in 
this way. You are sacrificing quality for quantity. 
The point will never really get down to the bottom 
of the grooves, and consequently reproduction will 
suffer. 


ay of Taper of Horn 

Q.—In the report on the Junior Expert Gramophone, 
published in the November 1930 issue, you say that 
the horn is about 8 ft. 6 in. long from tone-arm 
to mouth, with a diameter of 24 inches and a cut-off 
of 96 cycles. 

I have worked out an exponential horn with a 
96 cycles cut-off, and I find that at 24 inches diameter 
the angle the horn’s side makes with its axis is less 
than 36 degrees. Of course, when the horn is 
modified and the length increased until at 8 ft. 
6 inches the diameter is 24 inches the angle is still 
less. Could you tell me the method of reducing the 
taper of a horn and increasing the angle at the 
mouth at the same time? 

A.—It is impossible to decrease the rate of taper and 
at the same time increase the angle of the mouth 
of the horn without also increasing the length. The 
Junior Expert horn falls short of the ideal, but if you 
look at question 132, published in the September 
1930 GramopHoNE, you will see the considerations to 
be taken into account. 


radio-gramophone, commencing with the detector 
valve. Will you please answer the following question 
regarding same? 
(a) Is it necessary to use the metal boxes specifiej 
for the set and the mains unit? 
(b) Could either or both meters be omitted? 
(c) You give R8 as being a resistance of 59 ohms 
I cannot trace one of this value in any cata 
logue. Where can it be obtained? 
A.—(a) It is not absolutely necessary to screen either 
the amplifier or the mains unit so long » 
vou keep, to the original lay-out, but we advise 
you to screen one or the other—preferably 
the amplifier—in order to keep hum down, 
(b) Either M1 or M2, or both can be omitted. 
(c) R8 is a special resistance which is shunted 
across the meter M1 when the set is switched 
over to gramophone. It can be obtained 
from F. E. Godfrey, 4, High Street, Hamp. 
stead, London, N.W.3. This resistance will 
not be required if you omit M1. 


Electric Motor Trouble : 
181 Q.—I recently purchased an electric gramophone motor, 


but found when fixed in position and switched on 
that it caused a rumbling noise in the loud-speaker, 
In an attempt to cure the trouble I connected 4 
centre-tapped condenser across the mains with the 
centre tap connected to the motor frame as instructed 
by the makers. This had no effect whatsoever. Can 
you help me to solve the problem? 


A.—Some electric motors we have tested are practically 


incurable of this trouble. We find it difficult to 
give any certain cure without knowing the position 
of the motor in relation to your pick-up. The 
motor should be fixed in such a position on the motor 
board so that the armature and stator are as far 
away from the pick-up when playing as is possible. 
If your pick-up leads are not screened try screening 
them by using metal-covered wire. Try connecting 
the potentiometer volume control (across the pick-up) 
with one end of the resistance element connected to 
the grid of the valve, the other end connected to 
earth through a 2 mfd. condenser, and with the slider 
connected to grid bias negative. If these suggestions 
have no effect the only alternative is to completely 
screen the motor. 


Sate for Vox Set 


2 Q.—I am informed by the General Electric and Mar- 


coniphone Companies that the U.9 full-wave rectify- 
ing valve as specified in the mains unit of the Vox 
A.C. radio-gramophone is not now obtainable. They 
state that the U.10, which has an output of 60 ma, 
as against 75 m.a. given by the U.9, has taken its 
place. Is the U.10 suitable for the Vox mains unit? 


A.—The new M.O. rectifier U.10 will be quite all right. 


The consumption of the Vox set is just under 60 m.a, 


A Home-made Horn 
—TI have built a console type gramophone with bent 


exponential horn (sketch enclosed). T find I cannot 
get the same volume of sound as T get with a table 
model, Can you tell me where I have gone wrong? 


A.—Judging from your sketch of the horn (shaped like a 


snake) we should say that the lack of volume is due 
entirely to the position and shape of the bends. You 
are getting too many cross reflections. A straight 
horn of the same dimensions would be much better. 
Are you sure there are no air leaks between the 
sound-box and tone-arm, and the tone-arm and 
horn? 


ee elm ra or oF Em mas 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The “ Expert”? Minor Gramophone. Price £17 10s. 
Like all the instruments produced by E. M. Ginn, this model 
hears the hall-mark of hand-made craftsmanship. ‘In outline 
it closely resembles the Senior and Junior Expert models 
riously reviewed. The only difference is that the horn is 
galler. Thus, although the quality of reproduction is of the 
same high standard, the bass register is not explored to the 
same extent as with the Senior and Junior. The bass cut-off 
is probably between 120 and 130 cycles. Within the limits of 
the horn, however, a splendid forward tone is manifest. The 
reproduction is delightfully clean and crisp, and is tinged 
with that delicacy so desirable and yet so difficult to obtain 
on any other but external horn gramophones. A raucous, 
biting tone is just as easy to obtain even with this type of 
instrument if the various components—the horn, 
the tone-arm, and the sound-box—are not meticu- 
lously designed as one complete unit. If, for 
instance, a mediocre mass-produced sound-box is 
fitted to the Minor, the tone suffers appreciably 
in smoothness, detail, range and volume. It is 
largely due to the design, careful assembly and 
tuning of the sound-box, and to the particular 
acoustic system, that the reproduction is free 
from annoying resonances, thiat the volume level 
is so high, and that the fibre needle points 
seldom break down even on the most difficult 
records. 
The horn and tone-arm, with the exception of 
about 6 inches of parallel bore in the goose-neck, 
are of logarithmic taper, and together provide 
an air column of approximately 78 inches, The 
opening at the mouth of the horn is 18 inches 
diameter, and the overall height with horn in 
position is 38 inches. 
And that, we think, is all that need be said 
about this well-bred ‘‘infant.’’ 


e f 
The Varley Pick-up. Price 37s. 6d. 

Very similar in appearance to its predecessor, 
this modified Viarley pick-up is primarily de- 
signed for use with the Varley Auto-arm, but 
there is a collet connector so that an ordinary 
gramophone tone-arm, or carrier arms like the Limit, E.M.G. 
or Meltrope, may be used. The collet is reversible, and thus 
when used with tone-arms either a continental or bayonet 
fitting is provided. 

Measurements taken with the aid of H.M.V. constant fre- 
quency records and using loud steel needles revealed that at 
5,000 cycles the voltage output was 0-05, rising very rapidly to 
045 volts at 4,000 cycles. Apart from small peaks at 2,500 
1,200 and 700 cycles, and a trough between 1,300 and 2,009 
cycles, the response remains practically level down to about 
400 cycles, after which the output gradually increases to 0-6 at 
50 cycles. Below 90 cycles, however, tracking on these large 
amplitude dises is uncertain. . 

With ordinary records the results obtained were very satis- 
factory. Good quality reproduction is maintained with all 
classes of records; the treble is not too keen, and the bass 
adequate. Needle buzz is only slight and surface noise, as will 
be gathered from the above figures, is not too assertive. 

_ The armature, which by the way is comparatively massive, 
is fairly lightly damped, thus record wear is minimised. In 
place of the usual needle screw, the needle aperture is slotted 
in such a way that needles are held in position by the pressure 
of the pick-up on the record. Thus non-ferrous needles like 
Burmese Colour and Electrocol6r can be used in addition to 
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ordinary steel needles, which are also partly held magnetically. 
We found it of advantage, however, to put a small piece of 
rubber tubing round the needle socket so as to ensure a good 
grip when the needle is not in contact with the record. 


The Parlophone Pantophone Pick-up. Price 30s. 

Like the Varley pick-up reviewed above, this component can 
be used on ordinary gramophone tone-arms, or it can be 
obtained complete with the special Pantophone carrier arm. 
In our tests a Meltrope pick-up arm was used. We mention 
this, because the type of carrying arm has in many cases a 
decided effect on the response of the pick-up. Judging aurally, 
one notices a decrease in surface noise as compared with the 
Varley, which, of course, suggests a relatively weaker high 
note response. Subsequent measurements with 
H.M.V. constant frequency records showed that 
this impression was justified. 

By adding a little pressure a reading of 03 
volts was obtained at 50 cycles, but without 
pressure the output was 0-05 volts. The re- 
sponse then rises to 0°5 volts at 100 cycles, and 
to 08 volts at 200 cycles, after which there is 
a steady decrease to 0°45 volts at 500 cycles, 
and thereafter, up to 2,000 cycles, the response 
is fairly level. At 2,500 cycles the output rises 
to 0°65 volts, and then gradually falls to 0-5, 
0-2 and 0:05 at 3,000, 3,500 and 3,900 cycles 
respectively. No reading was possible above 
3,900. Loud tone needles were used throughout 
this test. 

Apart from a slight hollowness in tone, a point 
we mention without stressing, the quality of 
reproduction with normal records must be 
counted as fairly good by comparative com- 
mercial standards. We do feel, however, that a 
stronger high note response would be an ad- 
vantage, though many people may prefer to 
sacrifice a little efficiency in this respect since 
stronger high notes must inevitably mean in- 
creased surface noise. The absence of needle 
buzz, in all but the heaviest passages, suggests 
a lightly damped armature and consequently, 
providing the associated carrying arm is set up correctly, 
minimised record wear. 

The Pantophone carrying arm, which is spring loaded, is 
adjustable for length and is offset to give a small alignment 
error, costs 10s. 6d. 


+ + © 


The H.M.V. §21; D.C. Model 


Not since the days when The Gramophone Company intro- 


duced their Re-Entrant acoustic instruments has so much 
public interest been displayed as in their most popular elec- 
trical instrument, the Model 521 A.C. radio-gramophone. So 
much so that they have, in response to many requests, been 
chliged to produce a D.C. version of the 521. This, we 
believe, is their first D.C. instrument. As soon as_ this 
decision was made public we were immediately bombarded 
with letters regarding the relative efficiency of the D.C. 
model. We have now had one temporarily installed, and 
although we have only made sporadic tests as to its capa- 


‘ bilities, we can safely say that it is, in every respect, as 


efficient as the original A.C. model. A full report will be 


published next month. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


A New Radio-Gramophone 

A very successful Press demonstration of the Rialton nadio- 
gramophone was given recently at the Holborn Restaurant by 
Messrs. Selecta Gramophones, Lid., the sole concessionaires. 
The ‘‘heart’’ of the instrument consists of a metal-built chassis 
which includes the mains equipment with valve rectifier, and a 
receiver consisting of two screened-grid H.F. stages, a screened- 
grid detector and a super pentode output. The motor is a 
Garrard induction type, the pick-up a Harlie and the speaker 
is a Rola moving coil. 

In all repects the instrument attains a high standard of 
efficiency. 

The walnut cabinet model 
costs 55 guineas, but as a 
radio receiver only, it is ob- 
tainable in special cabinet for 
42 guineas. 


“ Astra”? Green Fibres 

We have previously had the 
“Golden”? and the ‘‘Brown’’ 
doped fibres. Now The Gramo- 
phone Exchange have reintro- 
duced their Green fibre. If 
this craze for colour continues 
even the most fastidious lady 
gramophile will be able to 
choose fibres to tone with the 
particular dress she is wearing. 

Seriously, however, we have 
very little hesitation in saying 
that this new Astra fibre is 
entirely successful. The tone 
is cleaner and brighter than 
that given by white undoped 
fibres, and the points are 
certainly less prone to break 
down even with the more 
difficult records. 

They cost 1s. for twenty. 


The Pal Picture Player 

The illustration is of a port- 
able home show for the kiddies. 
It consists of a respectable 
portable gramophone in which an electric picture projecting 
lantern is incorporated. Special records and slides of nursery 
rhymes are obtainable and when placed in position they are 
automatically synchronised by a cam mechanism attached to 
the motor. Included in the equipment is a mains transformer 
for stepping down the voltage to 6 volts for the lamp of the 
lantern. The slide consists of about a dozen pictures mounted 
in a metal fname which is inserted into a slot behind the 
lantern lens. As the needle traverses the record grooves the 
synchronising cam revolves and releases a catch which allows 
the slide to pass in front of the lamp, picture by picture, until 
the record has been played. ; 

In the showrooms of M. P. Toulson, the sole agent, 1a record 
of Old King Cole was put on. At the beginning of the disc a 
picture of this merry old monarch was thrown on to the screen 
and later, as the slide dropped, in came his fiddlers, amd so on 
until the whole of the record had been played. 

The gramophone is fitted with a Thorens spring motor and 
can be used for playing records in the ordinary way. There 
is nothing about the reproduction that would seriously distort 
any child’s understanding of music or gramophones. This is 
an important point that discerning parents look for in instru- 


THE PAL PICTURE PLAYER 


ments of this kind. The price, £5 19s. 6d., i 
inflammable slides and a double-sided record. Additional slid, 
and discs cost ls. 6d. and 1s, each respectively. 


Ideal Home Exhibition 
One missed the H.M.V. Hall of Song this year at Olymj 
and was not satisfied by finding a remarkably sound-png 
room (lined with Cabots Quilt) occupied by the H.M.V. rady 
gramophone 521. It is true that the air in the gardens wy 
full of bird-song from H.M.V. records with Marconiphoy 
monster loud-speakers—and by the way how fascinating th 
‘Smith & Ellis stand wy 
with its hints for the perf 
enjoyment of a garden concer 
—but on the whole the gram 
phone’s place in ideal hom 
was not adequately emph 
sised. 


Brunswick 

Typically American in & 
sign, the new range of Brun 
wick electric _ instrument 
\includes an aatomatic radip 
gramophone, an  ordinay 
radio-gramophone and a radi 
receiver. The prices of thew 
are 125, 75 and 35 guinex 
respectively. A seven - valy 
(including four  screened-grii 
type) metal - built chassis 
single dial tuning, 
control, and a moving oil 
speaker are common to eat 
instrument. 

During the course of 
special demonstration recently 
given in Messrs. Chappelli 
Bond Street showrooms, # 
many as 35 stations wert 
tuned in at sufficient strength 
and clarity to be of programm 
value. As long wave coils an 
not fitted, reception is 
fined to the medium waveban. 

On the gramophone side the performance of the two radi 
gramophones was equally convincing. The automatic moid 
plays and ingeniously changes twenty 10-inch records, any ot 
of which can be stopped and rejected by simply pressing! 
button. Furthermore, when the last record has been playé 
the power from the mains is automatically switched off. 


The D.R.1 | 

This is not the name of a new vintage, although it does hal 
from Grape Street. It is the name chosen by E.M.G. Hani 
Made Gramophones, Ltd., for their first A.C. radio receive. 
Of distinctive appearance and with a minimum number é 
controls, it consists briefly of a detector with reaction, and LI. 
and power stages. : 

Our first impressions are that when used in conjunction with 
a suitable speaker excellent reproduction is available fro 
either radio or records. Indeed, we have seldom, if ever, heatl 
better. Incidentally, we must seek another opportunity d 
testing the B.T.H. Senior R.K. speaker. The characteristié 
of the one heard at Grape Street are as far removed from th 
one we reviewed in the April 1930 Gramopnonr as Land’s Bal 
is from John o’ Groat’s. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


Ohm’s Law 
(Continued from page 561) 


Series Connections 

Last month’s introductory note dealt with the fundamental 
jdeas embodied in Ohm’s Law, but even now we have not 
fnished the story. Look at the formula in the form E=I xR. 
Suppose we have a number of pieces of wire all connected 
together end to end and then connect the two extreme ends, 
one to cach terminal of a battery. One terminal of the battery 
(the “‘ positive’ terminal, which is usually painted red) is at 
an electrical pressure of E volts above the other (‘‘ negative ”’ 
or black) terminal. As the current flows through the pieces 
of wire, therefore, from one end to the other the pressure must 
decrease from point to point: in other words, the resistances 
are sail to ‘drop volts.’’ Ohm’s Law tells us how many volts 
will be dropped in each or any of the resistances: in any 
resistance R the voltage dropped will have a value equal to 
the current passing, measured in amperes, multiplied by the 
resistance, measured in ohms. In the whole chain, if we denote 
the separate resistances by R,, Rg, Rs, etc., the total voltage 
dropped will be : 


IxR,+1xR,+1xR,+¢etc., 


the current being the same through all the resistances. The 
sum of these terms must therefore be equal to the total voltage 
E. So 

E=IxR,+I1xR,+1xR,+ete. 


Dividing each side of this expression by I, we see that 


E 
p Rit Rat Rytete., 


s0 that resistances connected ‘‘ end on ”’ like this act just like a 
single resistance equal to the sum of the individual resistances : 
a thing which should be tolerably obvious from common sense 
principles since when we speak of the resistance of a piece of 
wire we can only mean the sum of the separate resistances of 
each little length of which the wire is composed. 

In a case such as this where the pieces of wire are joined 
together ‘‘end on” the connections are said to be in series. 
The formula for the total resistance R of a number of resistances 
R,, R,, Rg, etc., connected in series is thus seen to be : 


R=R,+R,+R,+ete., 


and Ohm’s Law has also shown us two additional things : first, 
that the current I flowing through each resistance will have a 


value and second, that between the two ends of any particular 
resistance R, there will be a difference of electrical pressure (or 
in other words, a “drop of voltage’’) of IxR,. So, to find 
the drop of voltage in any resistance in this case all we need do 
is first of all to calculate the current flowing and then to 
multiply that by the value of the particular resistance. 


Parallel (or Shunt) Connections 


But what would have happened if, instead of joining the 
pieces of wire to each other “ end on ’’ and the extreme ends to 
the battery, we had joined the ends of each piece of wire to the 
battery? Obviously, there will be a greater current drain from 
the battery, but how much? Assuming that the difference of 
pressure (which is sometimes called the ‘‘ potential difference ”’) 
between the two terminals of the battery remains the same 
whatever circuit is connected betweon them, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the same current will flow through each 
sistance as though the other resistances were not joined up. 
Ohm’s Law tells us that this is the case. Thus, the pressure E 


being the same for all the resistances, the current flowing 


through any resistance R, will be given by I, =R 
1 


The total current flowing from the battery will thus be : 
I=I,+I1,+I1,+¢etc. 


ae ate +ete 
R, Rk, R 


eR. 42 42 wate 
ER, R, R, ; 
If, therefore, we denote by R the equivalent resistance of all 
these resistances connected in parallel we must have 
E 
R = 
and therefore I 


Te TE FS 
RER R 2 


This, then, is the rule for finding the equivalent resistance of a 
number of resistances connected in parallel: the reciprocal of 
the total resistance isthe sum of the reciprocals of the individual 


and therefore 


1 ; as 
resistances. The reciprocal of R is —-, the reciprocal of 1 is 1’ 


1 
the reciprocal of 38 is 3” and s9 on. 


Example 
Suppose we have four resistances of various values, say 2, 5, 
8 and 12 ohms. If they are connected in series the total 
resistance will be 
2+5+8+12=27 ohms. 
If these same resistances are connected in parallel we get, 
taking the reciprocals} ~ 
1 
R 
Since it is impossible to add up these fractions as written it is 
necessary to either convert them into decimals or to find the 
least common denominator. In most cases it is easier to express 
the fractions in decimals, thus: 


me Se 
oe ge" oe ‘ 


n =0°5+0-2+0-125+0-083 


1 -908 
os 

reversing the numerators and denominators 
R 1 
1 -908 

R divided by 1 is simply R, so 

1 
908 


Notice there is no abracadabra about it. The whole thing is 
logical and straightforward. In the case of series connections 
we have the same current going successively through number 
of resistances and obviously the total resistance or opposition 


R=- = 1-1 ohms. 
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to the flow of current is equal to the sum of the individual 
resistances. In the case of parallel connections we have the 
same pressure between the ends of each resistance, so the 
current flowing in each resistance will vary according to the 
values of the individual resistances; the net result is not 
obvious but is easily found by a simple calculation. 


Cautions 

Before we pass on to practical examples, a few words of 
caution are necessary. In the first place, Ohm’s Law in the 
form already given only applies to Direct Currents, that is where 
the flow is steadily in one direction, as it is when the source of 
electrical pressure is a battery. In the case of Alternating 
Currents, we use electrical pressures which are continuously 
varying, and the current surges backwards and forwards, first in 
one direction and then the other. In this case other factors 
such as inductance and capacity have to be taken into account 
as well as resistance, just as mass and spring as well as friction 
are involved in the analogous case of mechanical vibrations. 
In the second place, the assumption made above that the source 
of pressure is unaffected by the circuits connected to it must not 
be lost sight of. Some sources of pressure alter their voltage 
according to the amount of current that is being taken out 
through the resistances in the external circuit and then care 
has to be taken in finding the current that will actually flow. 
Ohm’s Law still applies provided that at each stage the actual 
pressure appropriate to the circumstances of the resistance 
load is used for the purpose of calculation. The point is of 
great importance and is responsible for many misconceptions 
about the use of Ohm’s Law. A fully charged battery does 
give a constant pressure provided too much current is not taken 
from it. On the other hand, the pressure of a battery which is 
run down or of an H.T. or L.T. eliminator may vary considerably 
with the current taken. 


Condensers and Batteries 


Whilst we are on the subject of series and parallel connections 
it would be well to clear the air regarding the series-parallel 
connections of condensers and batteries. 

The value or Capacity of condensers used in wireless sets and 
electric amplifiers is always stated in Microfarads, usually 
abbreviated (mfd.). One mfd. is the millionth part of a farad, 
which is the standard unit. Thus we say a condenser, whether 
it is of the fixed or variable type, has a Capacity of so many 
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Microfarads. When condensers are connected in series the 
same rule applies as for resistances in parallel. When gop. 
densers are connected in parallel the rule applicable is ag fg 
resistances in series. Example: If two 2-mfd. condensers ay 
connected in series the total capacity is 1 mfd.; if they are eop. 
nected in parallel the total capacity is 4 mfd. 

“When a number of accumulator or battery cells are connecte 
in series the total E.M.F. (voltage) is the sum of the E.M.F,g 9 
each cell. Example: If we have two 2-volt cells and we conneg 
the positive terminal of one to the negative terminal of the ney; 
cell they are connected in series and the total E.M.F. will 
4 volts. 

But when the cells are connected in parallel the total E.MP. 
is that of a single cell. 

Example: If the positive terminals of two 2-volt cells any 
connected together and the two negative terminals are ¢op. 
nected together the total E.M.F. will be 2 volts. 

Coming back to Ohm’s Law, we know that I -= ; so if, for 
example, in an electrical circuit there is an E.M.F. or pressure 
of 100 volts and a resistance of 25 ohms, and we wish to find 
the amount of current flowing, we get, substituting 100 for B 
and 25 for R: 100 

I= =4 amperes. 
25 

If we wish to express the current in Milliamperes (ma.) the 
answer must be multiplied by 1,000 as there are 1,006 ma. in 
1 ampere. 

Alternatively the above expression can be written : 


100 


I=—— x 1,000 = 4,000 ma. 
25 


E 
With the aid of the second formula R = 
resistance in the circuit is 25 ohms : 


Ra 1 
4 


we prove that the 


= 25 ohms. 


The third formula, 
100 volts : 


t=I xR, proves that the value of E is 
E =4 x 25=100 volts. 


(To be continued.) 





HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 4 


A Device for Measuring the Weight on the Needle Point 


The actual weight of sound-box and tone-arm 
on the record is always a controversial question. 
We have always maintained that for steel 
needles the weight can be as little as 4 ounces, 
and as much as 6 ounces, without having any 
deleterious effect on the record and reproduc- 
tion. Probably 5} ounces is the best compro- 
mise between the two, But with fibres and 
other non-metallic needles the weight on the 
needje point can be increased, generally to 
advantage, up to 7 ounces and sometimes even 
more, How to measure the weight actually on the 
needle point when playing a record is quite a 
simple matter. All you require is a small spring 
balance reading up to 8 ounces, and a flat piece 
of wood or cork about 3 inches square. To each 
corner of the latter fasten a piece of linen thread, 
knotting each together at the otherend, Hook 
this on to the spring balance, To take the 











weight the needle point is rested exactly 
in the centre of the piece of wood with 
the sound-box at the correct angle on the 
tone-arm, Raise the spring balance so that 
the wood is clear of the turntable and read 
off the weight. The stirrup and spring 
balance arrangement illustrated here is a 
more elaborate device, It is easy to make, 
is inexpensive, and can be used either with 
sound-box or pick-up, There is no need to 
describe it, the illustration gives all the neces- 
sary information, It is not essential to fix a 
needle rest (A) on the strip; a small indentation 
made in the centre of the brass strip with 4 
centre punch will serve equally well, With this 
it will be necessary to deduct the weight of the 
stirrup from the reading taken, or better still, 
previously set the spring balance at zero with 
the stirrup in position, 


Spring 
Belance 


Ye Brass 


Needle 
< Here 








Y 





p 
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as high ’ as ever— 


prices now much lower! 


Here is real Radio ... good Radio . the best Radio . . . now at the lowest THE NEW PRICES 
prices at which you can expect Radio with the refined tone and subtle superiorities MODEL ‘‘39” 3 Valve for A.C., D.C. 
of Merconiphone. Now, more than ever before . . . Marconiphone is the or Battery. Now from £13.10. Terms 
obvious choice of the discriminating listener. Highly efficient in performance... from 21.3 down. 

reliable and dependable... simple enough for a child to operate... built to MODEL “47/4 Valve for A.C. Mains. 
delightful proportions in perfectly finished cabinets . . . true in every detail to Pv Now only £19.19. Terms £21.13 down. 
unequalled recutation of Marconiphone . . . and British throughout .. . these MODEL ‘55 5 Valve Portable. Now 
briefly are the qualities of the well-known models illustrated above. only £15.15. Terms £1.13. down. 


: MARCONIPHONE 


i ' All the above models are covered by the Marconiphone guarantee. 
arconiphone Your loca! Dealer will be pleased to arrange a demonstration oe oe own 
home if nec:ssar,). If you prefer, write to The a og Cy me Co. Ltd., 
Radio House, 210-212 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1, and we will 
instruct our nearest Dealer to communicate with you. 


Cd Buy your Radio where you see this sign. 


THE FINEST OF ALL RADIO 


on ond fore- 
in Radio. 
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THIS IS THE 


OLLARO 
INDUCTION 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


The astounding success of the 
British Industries Fair—London. 


The MOST POWERFUL ELECTRIC MOTOR yet pro- gy ins auido teil 
duced. It is suitable for A.C. 100/130 volts, an A gga TOTALLY 
cycles, and 200/260 volts, 40-60 cycles. ; 

NO HEATING. 


NO ELECTRICAL KNOW- 
LEDGE NEEDED FOR 
FITTING. 
ELECTRO - MECHANICAL 


AUTOMATIC STOP. 
Supplied only to Factors and Manufacturers 
COMPLETE WITH UNIT 


Manufactured by COLLARO LTD., PLATE. 
Culmore Works, Culmore Road, Peckham, London, S.E.15 COSTS LITTLE MORE 


THAN A GOOD SPRING 
es i010: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GramorHone, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 

name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. } 


HOW TO IMITATE GOOD RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tuer GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Str,—May I be permitted to comment on Mr. Herman 
Klein’s article, ‘‘How to Imitate Good Records,’’ which 
appeared in the March GRAMOPHONE? 

The article is devoted to Mr. Dawson Freer’s brochure, ‘‘The 
Student of Singing and the Gramophone,”’ recently published 
by the Education Department of the Gramophone Company, 
Limited. As I am in charge of that department, I am 
naturally interested in Mr. Klein’s criticism; I should, how- 
ever, explain that Mr. Freer was commissioned to write that 
booklet by my predecessor, Mr. Alec Robertson, long before I 
took over the duties here. Therefore, I can present an im- 
partial point of view, as my connection with Mr. Freer’s con- 
tribution to our educational literature was confined to seeing 
it in proof. 

I have read with profound sympathy Mr. Herman Klein’s 
previous articles in the GRAMOPHONE, wherein he showed that 
persistent ill-fate had pursued his own experiments in making 
records illustrative of his own scheme of voice-training. I 
have since ascertained from Mr. Freer that, to his regret, he 
had not read of Mr. Klein’s pioneer work, undertaken more 
than twenty years ago; otherwise he would gladly have given 
Mr. Klein due acknowledgment. 

Mr. Klein makes a good deal of the essential difference 
between Mr. Freer’s plan and the earlier one, his own. Mr. 
Freer ‘‘does not provide specially designed models, but asks 
his readers to employ some of the best available records in the 
post-electric ‘His Master’s Voice’ catalogue.”’ I wish to make 
one thing perfectly clear. Mr. Freer was not asked to write 
a “guide to singing”? with gramophone illustrations. He was 
expressly invited by Mr. Robertson to write a brochure round 
the “His Master’s Voice” -catalogue, so to speak; therefore, 
he had no choice in the matter. He worked on the catalogue, 
selecting records that illustrated most strikingly the general 
principles to be incorporated in the brochure—hence the 
essential difference between the two plans. 

I feel certain that Mr. Klein would have adopted a very 
different tone in his article had he known of the conditions 
imposed upon Mr. Freer. He in no way attacks Mr. Freer’s 
general principles. His chief criticism appears to be that 
Mr, Freer was ‘‘ not very original.’’ If by that Mr. Klein 
would imply that Mr, Freer does no more than cover familiar 
ground, the Gramophone Company will thank Mr. Klein for 
the publicity he thereby gives to the little book. The Gramo- 
phone Company asked Mr. Freer to prepare a brochure 
embodying general principles illustrated by particular records. 
They did not want a treatise on singing. Mr. Klein’s article 
8 conclusive proof that Mr. Freer has done just what the 

any invited him to do. 
lile it may be said that Mr. Klein’s whole article is based 
on @ pardonable misconception of the nature of Mr. Freer’s 
gation, there is one paragraph that betrays his total mis- 


understanding of the very matter written by Mr. Freer. The 
paragraph is too long to quote. From Mr. Klein’s comments, 
it might be supposed that Mr. Freer thought none but a 
soprano leggiero can execute coloratura, that a lyric soprano 
cannot be dramatic, etc. I have read—and re-read—both 
Mr. Klein’s paragraph and pages 16-18 of Mr. Freer’s book. 
It is entirely beyond my power to discover what Mr. Klein 
imagines Mr. Freer meant when he wrote those passages. I 
can only affirm that, so far as I understand Mr. Freer’s very 
clear explanation, he says exactly what Mr. Klein implies he 
did not say. I invite any reader to take Mr. Freer’s book in 
one hand and Mr. Klein’s paragraph (page 483) in the other— 
and compare them. So surprised am I at Mr. Klein’s general 
deductions on reading Mr. Freer, that I hesitate to send in 
this letter lest Mr. Klein should read into it ideas the very 
contrary to those I am trying to express! 

I willingly concede to Mr. Klein that a scheme like his, 
which would contain its own expressly made records, including 
exercises, and would ‘‘show the possessor of a voice how to 
use his or her voice,’’ might be regarded as being more truly 
educational. I might yet succeed in convincing my Com- 
pany of the urgency and importance of such a scheme. 
Being astute men of business, they might urge me t) record 
simultaneously the systems of some six different teachers of 
singing, on the ground that the keen interest aroused by the 
study of differing, and even conflicting, systems might 
promote an exceptionally brisk sale of the records! But, if 
left to myself, I might feel inclined to invite Mr. Klein and 
Mr. Freer to collaborate in one single scheme, since I believe 
that, on general principles, these two eminent authorities on 
the art of singing are in complete agreement. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Kerriver, 
Principal, Education Department, 
The Gramophone Company, Limited. 


-(Mr. Klein writes: Space will not allow a detailed reply to 
Mr. Kerridge’s letter. Enough that he is mistaken alike as 
to the nature of the chief content of Mr. Freer’s book and 
the intention of my article. If the Gramophone Company did 
not want.a treatise on singing they should have seen that they 
did not get something very like one. I have no personal 
feeling towards Mr. Freer but one of regard and goodwill. 
Only it seems to me a pity that he should not have always 
said what I honestly thought he meant, and that he should 
have assumed throughout the attitude of a writer who 
imagined he was tilling entirely new ground. ] 
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ABRIDGED OPERAS. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I think the following will go far to complete the 
list of ‘‘potted operas’’ (another horrid phrase—why not adopt 
the original German ‘‘Kurzoper’’?) :— 


Odeon (Ger.) 
011166-9 Orpheus in the Underworld 
O 2894-6 Schwarzwaldmadel (Jessel) 
The correct numbers of the Odeon 
04962-5. Date of issue, May 1930. 
Electrola (H.M.V. Ger.) 
REE: SEI, cba sbvkkanansdesensptennsesiscéeccsinbs obeig P 1928 
EG947-50 and 
EH203, 207 Casanova (J. Strauss) ..............:e000+ ? 1928 
Polydor 
95337-41 Carmen (in German) 
95328-32 Carmen (in French) 
95397-400 Czardasfiirstin (Gipsy Princess), Kalman 
See below. Jan. 1931 
There is also an abridged drama, William Tell; this is not 
the opera; the drama is also done on Tri-Ergon 1183-4. 
Odeon (Fr.) 
123, 647-8 and 
123, 652-3. Thais 
Victor export lists (perhaps also H.M.V. Spanish) 
30214-9 Count of Luxemburg (in Spanish) 
90025-8 La Viejecita (a zarzuela, in Spanish), 
Caballero 


Issue date. 


Bettelstudent are 


y 1930 
1930 


. 1930 
1931 


. 1931 


Also three other Spanish operettas, of which I have not the 
numbers available: Marina, by Arrieta; Bohemios, by Vives; 
El duo de la Africana, by Caballero. None of these has vet 
been imported so far as I know; why not? 

Of the above Casanova and Thais are not strictly abridged 
operas, only satisfactory sets of selected passages; of this type 
there are also two sets from Debussy’s Pelleas, together giving 
more than half the work; there is also a series (eight records) 
from Breton’s Verbena de la Paloma, which I only know from 
the lists of the Lindstrém Kulturabteilung (Col. Spanish ?) ; 
and one might add the Col. Fr. Heure Espagnole—this is 
complete, but the work is short and not suited to compression. 
I suppose the Parlo. Trovatore and the various abridgements 
of Gilbert and Sullivan are too well known to require enumera- 
tion; but why always G. & S.?—contracted forms of works as 
different as Maritana, Lilac Time, The Beggar’s Opera, and 
the Hammersmith Vie Parisienne would make equally pleasant 
entertainments, if no more. It is perhaps regrettable that 
this list makes few additions to the more serious opera, of 
much of which, however, selected passages are preferable. I 
regret that I cannot supply any Mozart references for Mr. 
Cameron. The dates in the list are generally from the supp’e- 
ments of the foreign issuing company. 


The Polydor Czardasfiirstin raises a serious point; the 
owners of the British copyright appear to have vetoed im- 
portation ; the work is 16 years old; is it impossible to make 
representations on the subject? 


Since these notes deal entirely with foreign recordings, the 
transition to the first section of the Editorial for April is an 
easy one. Surely nobody expects THz GRaMoPHONE to review 
records which are not sent for the purpose! There is an 
alternative, which makes no excessive claims on space—a 
monthly list of recordings of music of some importance or 
interest, taken direct from the lists of foreign companies. This 
would involve relatively little labour and would serve as a 
guide to the speculative orderer; who will still if he is wise— 
or after a little experience if he is unwise—go straight to one 
of the specialist dealers. I assume that Mr. Mackenzie does 
not believe that all the important issues of H.M.V. appear 
even on the Swiss List; many get no nearer to us than the 
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Czech List or Gramola; one need only quote the Duhan song 
cycles and Ma Vlast; and many of these central European 
recordings seem to be better adapted to the smaller types of 
acoustic gramophone than ours, and especially Victors. Dog 
this not explain Mr, Mackenzie’s experience with the Vien 
Fifth? If the balance is really good on a small horn model, 
it does not follow that it will stand a Mark 10a, far legs 
electric reproduction? To return to the suggested list, jt 
would be particularly interesting if it included the work of 
foreign independent firms like Ultraphon, Tri-Ergon and 
Kristall, and ‘branches which do not exist separately here, such 
as Eternola and German Homocord (or Hit, not connected 
with Homochord). 

I have no desire to pick a quarrel with Mr. Edgar Jackson: 
he represents his side excellently ; but it is still only one side; 
and I have reason to believe that I am not the only person in 
these islands who still cares for melody as distinct from 
rhythm, and, not to put too fine a point on it, who still believes 
that Marek Weber deserves as much attention in his manner 
as Armstrong or Ambrose in his—or even prefer Gluskin or 
Schachmeister to Jack Payne. I remain convinced that such 
tunes as Elizabeth and Auch Du (which none of our dance 
broadeasters seems able to translate) are much superior to this 
wonderful Peanut Vendor and bear hearing from « record 
many times more. Am I unique? If not, why should not 
somebody with an appreciation of the continental type of 
popular music be given a corner to pass on his finds. I was 
delighted to hear Taz GraMopHoNe’s own broadcaster clescribing 
the success of Liebling, mein Herz lasst dich griissen from the 
“Three from the Filling Station.’”? I hope he will try out 
another record from the same film—Hallo, du siisse Frau. How 
much more listenable is the singing on these records than nine 
out of ten of the American v.r. specialists! I say nothing of 
the English ‘“‘singer’’ who pretends at the top of a harsh voice 
to be a broken-hearted American with negroid complexes... 
except what these words may convey. Finally, as suggestion 
is better than criticism, I am going to propose an experiment. 
Get hold of a few records from recent continental shows, 4 
Tango for You, Victoria and her Hussar, To-night Perhaps, 
Two Hearts in Waltz Time, Wonderbar, Das Mddel am Steuer, 
and so on; play them over; then play the same number of 
successful British and American numbers; then decide for 
yourself which lot are better worth possessing, dancing to, ani 
listening to—and mentioning in a Gramophone magazine. All 
of these records are available on British Polydor lists, on the 
list of H.M.V. German records available in this country, or on 
both ! 

Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow, W.2. T. L. MacDonatp. 

[A good deal of correspondence on abridged operas has been 
received, by which the interest of the public may be gauged.— 
EpIror. | 


———l 
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RADIO DRAMA. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRaMoPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—As Mr. Val Gielgud writes, Radio has opened 
yast educational and theatrical possibilities. It restores the 
gnse of hearing to its primitive importance, and converts it 
into an effective instrument of culture. But Mr. Gielgud, 
unfortunately, devotes most of his reply to a case which I did 
not advocate. I do not like the propagandist theatre. The 
characteristic of the Western European theatre is truthful- 
ness, Which has saved the propagandists from themselves. 
Ibsen tried to be a propagandist, but found himself under so 
great a compulsion to be truthful about his characters that 
the result contradicted his intentions. Shaw is a propagandist 
in the sense that he has deliberately written of institutions 
rather than of people. But for the prefaces, however, who 
would know what he was advocating? The term propaganda 
is used much too facilely and too loosely. Was Mr. Van 
Druten’s ‘Young Woodley’? propaganda? Whether or not, 
its merit was that it contemplated schoolboys individually as 
sentient persons, and not as inky imps of naughtiness cut from 
a stencil. Mr. Val Gielgud ought to have perceived that it 
was @ humam drama which I pleaded for, if only from my 
illustrations. 

Mr. Gielgud’s last paragraph relates to the technique of 
radio dramatic composition and production, a subject which 
I excluded from my article. Nevertheless, readers ought to 
be grateful for the paragraph, and any who aspire to become 
radio dramatists ought to read it again and again. Simplicity 
is the key-note. This may perhaps be added: the easier a 
sound is to ‘‘associate’’ in the hearer’s mind the more meaning 
it has, and the more quickly the meaning is apprehended. 
But simplification does not affect dramatic intensity. I 
sometimes wish that, simplified as they often are, other radio 
items besides the drama had to pass the Productions 
Director. Most of the B.B.C. debates and discussions are 
conducted with excessive drawing-room politeness. They 
recall the two railway delivery men about whose language an 
old lady complained. Asked formally to explain, the men 
replied that the old lady’s complaint was not justified. It 
was true, they said, that on her stairs Tom dropped a heavy 
om on Joe’s fingers, but only the following dialogue took 
place : — 

“Mind your fingers, Joe. It’s falling.”’ 

‘T’m afraid you’ve trapped them, Tom.” 

“Sorry, Joe.”’ 

“Never mind, Tom. They will heal in a day or two.” 

I would like the Director of Dramatic Productions of the 
B.B.C. to insist on the debates and discussions being as live, 
epigrammatic, and crucial as an act of a Shaw play. As a 
result they would be more educational simply by being more 
dramatic. It would not do the Radio poetry-readers any 
harm if they also had to run the gauntlet of the drama- 
producer. Mr. Gielgud’s own remarks on education and 
drama are my warrant for these suggestions. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pavut Banks. 

Iondon, W.C.1. 


CHEAPER CLASSICS. 
(To the Editor of Tue GramorHone.) 


Dear Sir,—I am glad you have again raised the question 
of the price of gramophone records. 
re are many like the unknown paperhanger of Hull 
who are at present denied the better issues of the Gramo- 
Companies. I, too, am a lover of good music, but with 
ra prices at their present level, there is much I must 
Tegree entirely that libraries for the loan of the higher- 
Priced records do not solve the problem. We do not just 





want to hear the masterworks, we want them for our own so 
that we can play them over and over again and receive from 
them all that the composer intended we should receive. It 
would not be possible to appreciate the full beauty of a work 
in the few playings that would be possible under a lending 
library system. Neither could such a library cater for all. 
For instance, there would have to be rules and restrictions to 
prevent unnecessary damage to discs by using steel needles 
and machines with bad alignment, and some who now wish 
for the better works may not be prepared to correct their 
alignment or give up their faith in steel. 

The price of the masterworks is not the only cause for a 
grouse. Take the Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor for 
example. The only records of this in existence are priced at 
16s., and how many can afford to pay this price for a single 
record ? 

* Cheap editions, no matter if we have to wait for them, are 
the only real remedy, and I feel certain that the issue of such 
editions would not involve the companies in financial loss as 
those who are at present kept away from the better things in 
music by the price at which the records are sold must number 
thousands. Moreover, the issue of cheap editions would 
probably create a taste for better music in those to whom it 
now has no appeal. 

And why should artists suppose their dignity is being 
assailed? On the contrary, I should imagine that the cheap 
edition by reaching a larger section of the public would be to 
their benefit as it would demonstrate their artistry to those 
to whom their names are now only names, and so proclaim 
their fame further abroad. 

I know the question of record prices is a hardy annual, but 
perhaps if those of us who feel the rub keep hammering away 
at it, some company will at last summon up the courage to 
try the experiment of cheap editions. 

Yours faithfully, 
C, Burge. 

New Delhi, India. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF AMERICA. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—I observe that you have been interested enough 
in my experiments in making gramophone records of American 
broadcast stations to publish a note about one of the discs I sent 
you. 

I feel sure your readers will be interested in the following. 

I have made over 50 gramophone records of medium wave 
American stations and have recorded from the following 
stations: WIOD, Miami Beach, Florida; WJZ, Boundbrook, 
New York State; WPG, Atlantic City, N.J.; WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn.; WEAF, New York; WKBW, Buffalo, N.Y.; WTAM, 
Rochester, N.Y.; WOR, Newark, N.J.; WGY, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; WABC, New York; KOA, Denver, Colorado; XED, 
Reynesa, Mexico, etc. 

I used an all mains (A.C.) receiver, s.g., det. 1 r.c., 1 p.p., 
for reception, supplying between 1.5 and 2 watts input to the 
recording cutter. 

Using an o.v.6, I have made records of the following short 
wave stations: PLE, Bandowing, Java; Saigon, Indo-China; 
1AB, Singapore; W-2XAF, Schenectady (of Miss Pons, etc.) ; 
W-2XAD, Schenectady; W-3XAL, Boundbrook (on occasion 
they were relaying H.R.H. the Prince of Wales from England) ; 
W-3XAU, Philadelphia; W-1XAZ, Springfield, Mass. ; 
W-9XF, Chicago, Ill.; W-8XK, Pittsburg, Pa.; and many 
others. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lestiz W. Orton, 


President, Anglo-American Radio Society. 





REFLECTIONS ACROSS THE WATER. 
(To the Editor of Tue GramornHone.) 

Dear Srer,—You will be glad to know that The Swan of 
Tuonela is available in this country in a superb recording by 
Stokowski, conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra. Further- 
more, Le Chasseur Maudit is now out in two versions, a 
mediocre one by Goossens and an excellent one by Albert 
Wolff. The Redemption is not a symphonic poem, but merely 
an orchestral interlude from the choral work by that 
name. It dates from 1874, and is therefore not the mature 
Franck. 

J auite agree that the Polydor Company are making some 
remarkeble records. They have given us, not only some flaw- 
less singing of some little-known Bach and Mozart, but they 
have several ‘‘best versions’’ of standard works to their credit, 
among which are Furtwaengler’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Overture, Pruewer’s Egmont Overture, Fried’s Eine Faust-* 
Ouvertiire, Klemperer’s Siegfried-Idyl, and Strauss’ own 
Don Juan and Till Eulenspiegel. 

To my way of thinking, Stokowski’s set of Brahms’s Second 
Symphony should be condemned for the unwarranted and dis- 
figuring cut in the second movement. Ronald. got this sym- 
phony on eight sides without hurrying it. Stokowski takes 
twelve and gives us an incomplete work in the bargain. There 
is no possible excuse for this. I hope that your request for a 
recording of Brahms’s C minor Quartet will bear fruit. It is 
one of his finest chamber works. : 

Mr. McLachlan, in the course of his valuable article, men- 
tioned the D flat Quartet of Dohnanyi, which is a beautiful 
work. Anyone who likes this will probably like the Violin 
Sonata played by Sammons and Tertis in an arrangement 
for viola. There is also a charming Suite for orchestra, 
played by the Chicago Symphony for Victor. 

I cannot close without a word of praise for Mr. Anderson 
I feel that 

Nobody 


for his honest review of the Stravinsky Capriccio. 

Stravinsky never had much of a bolt to shoot. 
welcomes a new note in art more than I do, but I have never 
been ‘“‘fashionable’’ enough to consider Stravinsky as a leader 
in modern musical thought, but merely as a talented pupil of 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, himself a petit maitre. Through clever 
publicity, he and his Parisian followers have hoodwinked the 
publie into believing that they are vital forces of to-day. 
Bosh! They are not ankle-high to such men as Elgar and 
Sibelius, or to many others whom I could name. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry 8. Gerstif. 
New York City. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH. 
(To the Editor of Tur Gramornone.) 


Dear Sin,—As a perfect example of one type of musical 
highbrow to which Mr. Barbirolli takes exception, may I be 
permitted a word of explanation? I refer to the crime of 
preferring to hear opera sung in its native language; and am 
surprised that Mr. Barbirolli should confuse the meaning of 
the texte with the sound of them. Those of us who have 
spent quite an appreciable portion of our lives at Covent 
Garden have no need to follow the sense of the libretto, be it 
good or bad—we knew that years ago—but it does make a 
difference when familiar music is sung to unfamiliar sounds. 

Mr. Barbirolli asserts, by implication, that the average 
British audience prefers to hear its opera in English: what is 
his authority for this? The average British audience has no 
opportunity of choosing. In any case, surely nobody goes to 
hear an opera for the sake of the story? If they do, it is not 
necessary to look further to seek the cause of the relative un- 
popularity of opera as an entertainment. 

Yours faithfully, 


P. G. Horst. 
Mecpham. 
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MODERN RHYTHMIC DANCE MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tue GraMopPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I would like to add my voice to that of ¥ 
Friends in his excellently reasoned reply to those who direct » 
much ridiculously inconsequent criticism against the cause 4 
modern rhythmic music. (Please, Mr. Friends, not ‘Jay 
The cacophony which came under this name was decent) 
buried five long years ago!) 

I like his snub to those ‘‘colossal highbrows . . . why 
musical taste is appeased by descriptive works portrayiy 
Eastern markets and monasteries, etc... .’’ It is wel 
deserved and accurately expressed. But for all his admiral, 
sarcasm I feel he is ia little too condescending towards }j 
subject to please every enthusiast whose eyes sparkled 
reading his first paragraph. 

I disagree with him over the first of his summary 9 
objections, though I am willing to listen to a more detaile 
explanation of what he means by ‘‘emotion.’’ I acimit thi 
the subtleties and exuberance of a rhythmic trumpet or say 
phone solo do not cater for esthetic tastes, nor are t)ey likey 
to extract from a lover of Beethoven an acknowled :ment ¢ 
beauty perceived. But has Mr. Friends never felt somethiy 
deep in him responding to the pull of the rhythm; « 
that urges him to forget propriety and get up and 
feet and shout for joy of living? If he has not, may | sugges 
that he buys Billy Cotton’s rendering of The New Tiger Ry 
and listens carefully to the saxophone midway through th 
record, And I have seen devotees of the subject, thoughts fa 
away from everything but the music, greedily absor)ing ead 
phrase of an involved performance that, with the un:nitiated, 
would furnish an excellent support for the third point of his 
summary. (In passing, I must say that I think it is time som 
of the diehards of the opposition admitted that ‘‘noise’- 
a din with no form or objective—when applied to moden 
rhythmic music, is a bogy born of their own pigheadednes 
and refusal to learn differently.) Of course I agree that th 
best product of this art-form cannot be compared with « 
Beethoven Symphony. The comparison is shallow and ip 
vidious, and the aims totally estranged. 

By reason of my own allied conviction, I join wholeheartedk 
with Mr. Friends in appealing to the intelligent music-love 
for more tolerance towards the subject. Its present adolescene 
calls for sympathy and understanding, though I prophesy it 
onward march through all the infamy and misguided snem 
heaped upon it by am unsympathetic generation. While i 
form is limited by the present ‘“‘eight-bar-rhythm”’ it is im 
possible for progress to be made, yet even this stereotype 
pattern has produced one or two examples which I dire # 
pronounce beautiful. For comparison with the thousands d 
undistinguished ‘‘melodies of a week’’ I single out Star-dul 
and Mood Indigo, and I invite every intelligent music-lover # 
analyse these two compositions, 

In conclusion I would like to thank Mr. Edgar Jackson fe 
the help his magnificent criticisms have afforded me duriy 
several years’ acquaintance through the medium of cold print 

Yours faithfully, 
Norman ©, PA.vant, 

St. Albans. 





THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
Compiled by Harvey Ewes. 

A cheap issue, paper cover, 1s, (postage 3d.). Robin 
Legge in the Daily Telegraph wrote: “ A most desirable 
book. Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the utmost value, the 
very crystallisation of criticism. The author has done 
his work well indeed.” 

From : Toe GraMorHone, 10a, Scho Square, London,W.1. 
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ACOUSTIC MODEL a PRICE 


No. | a a £l I7s. 6d. 





The correct position for Recording 
as illustrated by the Inventor 


“FAY” HOME RECORDERS are in Production 
and will be ready for Distribution shortly 








DISTRIBUTORS INTERESTED SHOULD MAKE 
THEIR APPLICATION IMMEDIATELY 











“FAY” HOME RECORDERS 
70, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.| | 


Phone : Victoria 5931 Telegraphic Address : | 
Telegraphic Code : A.B.C. Italasbest, Sowest, London i} 
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ASK ESPECIALLY TO HEAR: 


Hastings Municipal 
Orchestra 
Conducted by JULIUS HARRISON 
(Recorded mt athe White Rock 


Pavili Hastings) 
{ CAVALLERIA RUSTL 
P2261. CANA, Intermezzo 
1/6 | THE TALES OF HOFF- 


AN, 
K573 (Ave MARIA. 
2/6 | MEDITATION ("Thais") 


evese Stevens 


Fae | (EHonUs , GENTLE N 
HE DRUM MAJOR 


Bae erty merle al 


‘At the Grand Hotel, Eastbour 
K571"/ GREIG, “Selection 7 


Anne Welch (Soprano), 
Norton Collyer (Tenor), 
& Victor Conway (Baritone) 
(Vocal with Orchestral Accomp.) 


CHAPPELL BALLADS 
Intro, : ** Where my cara 
on moe TS ‘It is 
only a tiny garden,’ 

K572 legge 


wie grey ft. in the 


Roy Henderson 
(Baritone, with Orch, Accomp.) 

(NOBODY KNOWS DE 
rue lett TROUBLE 1'VE SEEN 


latest lists a 
OF: 236), -3 BRIXTON RD, 
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Add these 


LINGUAPHONE RECORDS 
to your ‘ Library 4 $ 


“Extracts from 
Shakespeare” 


Recorded by 
Mr. JOHN GIELGUD a / 


ET your gramophone bring to you Shakespeare's ringing 
verse, admirably rendered by Mr. John Gielgud of the “ Ol{ 
Vic” Shakespearian Theatre, London. This series of record 
is divided into five parts—five 12-inch double-sided record, 
Record No. 28-29. Extracts from “The Merchant of Venice”, 
“ As You Like It”, “ King Richard the Second”. Sonnet,CXVI, 


Record No. 30-32. Extracts from “ As You Like It”, “The 
Tempest”, “King Henry the Fifth”, ‘‘ King Henry the Fourth”, 
Record No. 33-34. Extracts from “Othello”, “ Hamlet”. 
Record No. 35-36. Extracts from “ Hamlet”, “ King Richard 
the Second”. Sonnet XVIII. 


Record No. 37-38. Extracts from ‘ 
“ A Midsummer Night's Dream”. 


“Spoken English and 
Broken English” by 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW 


Every enthusiast for the writings of 

Mr. Shaw will welcome the oppor- 

tunity of hearing his voice, his inimitable way of speaking 

his views on the use and abuse of the English language. 
The Linguaphone Method so impressed Mr. Shaw that he pad 

the Linguaphone Institute the special compliment of wig 
“Spoken English and Broken English,” and recording it hi 

on two |2-inch double-sided autographed records. 








‘King Henry the Fifth”, 











CONVERSATIONAL COURSES IN ALL MODERN LANGUAGES 


Test one in your own home for a week Free, The 








Linguaphone 24 page book tells you how, 








The JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


To The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
| 331, Napier House, 27, High Holborn, London,W. CA.) 
jt am interested in } 
” Extracts from Shekespeare,"’ 
** Spoken English and Broken E 
Linguaphene ‘Language Teaching 
does not apply.) 


POST THIS 
COUPON 


TO-DAY 


or ifin London, : 
call and hear : 
the records : N 
without cost or | '**™"° 

obligation, | 


ish,”’ 


ecords. 


| 


[ADVBRTISSMENTS Xxx 


GREAT RECORD ISSUE 


NOW—STERNO [|licconos-——— 16" 
I2" RECORDS 2! —— i — 


oni *You're lucky to me (Fox-Trot) Razaf-Blake 
*Memories of you (Fox-Trot) Razaf-Blake 
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A new cra in record development! together at such a_ popular price. 
Siemo 12” Records—for 2/6. Never Every music lover will find a place 
before have such world-famous per- in his library for the complete issue. 
formers, such exquisite renderings, Stock and _ sell these wonderful 
mach flawless recordings been offered records! NAT STAR AND HIS DANCE ORCHESTRA 


672 *Yours and Mine (Fox-Trot) Burke-Nelson 
*Bells of Normandy (Waltz) ; Evans-Tilsley 


( *Good-Night, Sweetheart Ges: 7 
6 oble-Campbeil-Conneily 


\ eshare my Umbrella (Fox-Tr 5 Beresford-Goodridge 


ORCHESTRA OF THE STADTISCHEN OPERA, BERLIN 
(Conducted by J. Waghalter) 
8001 { Tannhiuscr (Overture—Part I) ‘ *Seotch Medley. Introduc ing: “ We're all Scotch,’ 
Tannhiauser (Overture—Part 2).... 6... 6... cece ence ees ‘Tartan Ball,” “ It’s just like being at Hane,” 


R : 3 “ Cheer up, my Highland Lassie,’’ “Sing us a song of 
8002{ Tannhauser (Overture—Part 3 .. 2... 6.66 cece eee eee e eens ‘ 6 4- Bonnie Scotland.’ drr. Griffiths 

Tannhauser (Overture—Part 4)...... 2... 0... ee cee eee ee ss Wagner *Irish Medley. Introducing: “Mother Machree,” 
ti ; ’ | “My Wild Irish Rose,” “ When Irish Eyes are 
8003 {Ti Merry Wives of Windsor (Overture—Part 1)..............! Nicolai Smiling,” “ A Little Bit of Heaven.” 

The Merry Wives of Windsor (Overture—Part 2: Nicolai Arr. Griffiths 


BERLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA % render 
4 oO ~ Loe 

(Conducted by Karl Rockstroh) 6 ( *Blue Again (Fox-Trot) McHugh-F ieids 

8004 { rsh Cavalry (Overture—Part 1) 2... 60 ccc cece cece cee eee Supp 


Light Cavalry (Overture—Part 2) 0... 1... 66. ce cence ee cee e Supp JAN RALFINI AND HIS BAND 


E HOME GUARDS BAND +7 ( *The Peanut Vendor (Fox-Trot) <m 

- ‘ : 4 é Swnshini-G ilbert-Simm 
BOOS {Fase cave (Greta Par, Bocce ceeMenetaate [IP O25 etaay ot spain roe-ton menage 
All through the N altz) Yorke Clart- Vallee 
ORCHESTRA OF THE STADTISCHEN OPERA, BERLIN 646 SF ee nat auliie (hon. Trst) ast Diiait 

(Conducted by Karl Rockstroh) : — : 
8006 { fiungerian 8 so ne Lisst H.M. ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (BLUES 

Hungarian Rhapsody No, 2 (Part 2).........ccccececccecccececs Lisst 6 { coronation March (“Le Prophate ”) Mevert 

LOUIS V. D. SANDE (Baritone) with BERLIN SYMPHONY oe we et oe ihe ~ oa eee 
ORCHESTRA VIENNESE ORCHESTRA 

(Conducted by Karl Rockstroh) 


Wedding of the Rose Jessel 
8007 { Prologue I Pagliacci (Part ). ee ae Leoneavallo CFB {Wo fomen and Song Strauss 
Prologue I Pagliacci (Part 2 POR ee ae 


BILLY ELLIOTT (The ~ ee: Black-Faced 


' 679 River, stay ‘way from am door W oods- Dixon 
Faded Loye Letters of mine Pascol-M oore- Deimage 
=] WAV THE PAGAN THREE 

Makin’ Wicky Wacky down in Waikiki (Fox- Trot) 
6 0 Hoffman: Lane-( avanagh Curtis 
\ Song of the Islands (Waltz) K img 

J. B. CUVELIER (Accerdeon Solos) 

631 Donnearwellen (Waltz) Rosas 
Au Revoir (Waltz) Cuvelter 


LEONARD HENRY 
(The Great B.B.C. Comedian) 
682 Oh Alice! where art thou ? Henry Squwes 
I can’t wed a woman like that Henry Pounds 





Telephones ; Te 
Gerkeawet!’ THE BRITISH HOMOPHONE GO., LTD, “ Homechord, SEYMOUR AND SANDS 
9397/8. 67/69, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. Fimequare, (Sengs ia harmesy with Guitar Accompaniment) 


Loadoa,” 
6 f Reaching for tae Mooa Irving Berlin 
im alone because | love you Young 


THE GREAT GET TOGETHER SONG ! ake 
(2) NAT STAR AND HIS DANCE ORCHESTRA 684) Fait St sie Neth Pie ving melee 
670 | (*Drink, Brothers, Drink («) Lindermann-Bollman . 


‘*Sing Holly ! Go Whistle! Hey! Hey! (Fox-trot) ()) England-Hulber Recerds starred (*) have vocal refrains 
() Played by Jom’ Relint and bis Band. wr alp 
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SOUND BOXES 


add to the Tonal Value of your Gramophone} 
The Windsor 


SONGSTER “A Sir Henry Wood of 

























Sound Boxes.” 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES Vide Daily Miro 
Needles are little things, but they mean a Jot where faithfulness Retail 1 5/ 6 
of reproduction and beauty of tone is concerned. . 
Next time you buy needles, ask for “Songster”. Immediately Further Testimony 
you use them you will notice the difference—not a little difference C. W. T. writes: 
either, but a really astonishing improvement in your gramophone I have tried the new Limit 
4 wanaaetc Sound Box, the volume being San 
YH Songster Gramophone Needles are the result of long years of ample without resorting to 
‘ experience : they are made scientifically, of the right kind of steel, more than medium needles. 
iS and when you use them you save their cost over and over again, Definition is excellent and 
d because your records last much longer. whilst the tone — plenty 
& ; ‘ of Bass the Treble is not left y 
; Obtainable from ali Music Dealers and Stores everywhere from 6d. per box out on that account, whichis a ? 
fs encgeeyssagaglies J fault with many new Can be supplied 
STEAD & CO. LTD I Dealers a TS 
r . « ® From all Dealers and Factors 
MANOR WORKS, SHEFFIELD In case of dificulty, write :-— LIMIT ENGINEERING | 





mms $=) CO. 1 TD., 15-29, Windsor Street, Essex Road, N.t 





























MUSICIAN- “... we recommend this 
GRAMOPHONISTS speaker without reserva- 


who desire to understand and appreciate to the tions.” = «The Gramophone,” April 1931 
fullest extent their Orchestral and Chamber Music a is 
Records should obtain the The“ Porter” Permanent Magnet 


Chassis only £3 5 0 


With Output 
Transformer {£4 © 0 


Complete in Oak 


REFERENCE BOOK AND 
LIST OF MINIATURES 


Cabinet £6 6 0 
SCORES (as shown) 
In Mahogany 

abinet £7.00 


with an introduction by Sir Henry J. Wood, giving 
valuable hints as to the best method of utilising such 
scores in conjunction with the Gramophone 


The magnet is 9% 
Cobalt Steel with a 
one millimetre gap and 


weighs 5} Ibs. 


C J Porter Wellowgate 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. Grimsby 
Sole peyton. p Agents for the North Midlands, Northern England and 


11, Great Marlborough St., London, W.1 —Massrs, Fred, W. Wood Lid., Bull Ring, Grimsby. 








Price I/- net 
































CHROMOGRAM 


‘The Stradivarius of Gramophones” 
é] WAS AMAZED Compton Mackenzie 


This month we illustrate Model 20a at 12 guineas, slightly larger 
and more powerful than Model 21, which secured the approval of 
the Expert Committee of ‘ The Gramophone’ in September, 1928. 
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Never before has a gramophone been scientifically designed to 
reproduce the wonderfully tonal beauty of the new electrically 
recorded records. The CHROMOGRAM is the very first. The 
result is astonishing. Hidden qualities in the new records, unknown 
to 75 per cent. of gramophone listeners, are heard for the first time. 


7 


4 When desired, Deferred Terms can be Wherever possible we can submit the 
arranged to suit the convenience of CHROMOGRAM on approval before 


purchasers. purchase. 


Seno FoR 1931 TecHNicaL Brochure AND CATALOGUE OF THESE WonDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 


The NEW WONDER RADIO CHROMOGRAM Model 20A. Oak 
12 GUINEAS 


is a marvellous instrument. :: From 35 guineas complete. Acsuidelliilia, Miiawagc. dao 


MICRO-PEROPHONE & CHROMOGRAM L!P: 
76-78, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1 











“JUNIOR” : ‘*THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


Broadcaster 
and 
Gramophone 
| Recorder 


Solid Construction 


Current Consumption GRAMOPHONE 


vs Ampere 
This compact Instrument consists of a first-class Modern sus- N EERLE S$ 
ied by silk-braided rubber cord in nickel-plated stand on bla: 


polished 
containing Microphone Transformer, Volume Control, Switch, and two . 
pairs of Terminals. For Public Address or Announcements, for Relaying S | Raters ape oer The finest 
usic, for Home ding o! ph Records, etc., it is only neces- uality needles packed in the modern 

sary to connect one pair of terminals to a 2-volt accumulator or a 3-volt dry cnieiiieble Sadestioe ? Simply tilt the 
battery, and the other we to the Input of a Valve Amplifier, or to the “ - 499. ply > 
Detector Valve of any Tirelese Get, Bifiective range of the Microphone = BE te rg there Golden 

lor Speech is 1 to 6 feet, for up to 30 feet. n ie. or an t 
Despatched from Stock, by Return Post. Pyramid ” Neciles ” 


Diagram for connecting to Valve Amplifier or Wireless Set, Free. go 


Fredk. Adolph, Actual Maker PER PYRAMID 


27, FITZROY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 200 NEEDLES 
"Phone : Museum 8329. THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD. ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENG. 
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“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart Advertisers’ Announcements 


Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for this,section at the rate Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at £1 for | ing 
of twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. single column, or 15s. per insertion for a minimum of three insertions 
The advertiser's name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. Compound 
words will be counted as two words. All advertisements must be I 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The ‘ 
Advertisement Manager, THE gegen Noa Soho Square, 
London, W.1. Should the advertiser desire his announcement to Here le an excpilent oppértunity fer you to exchan a 
be addressed to a box number, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho RADIO SET or pode ne tcme A bac ont end mo Pe ges 
Square, W.1 (which address—six words—must, of course, be paid We will make a liberal allowance on your old instrument in part 
for at the ordinary rate of twopence per word), 6d. extra for the exchange for anew RADIO SET or GRAMOPHONE of any make 
forwarding of replies must be sent. which we will supply. We gladly offer you, free, our expert advice in 
the choice of a new model. Just write us giving particulars 
of your present radio set or gramophone, stating in what type of 
FOR SALE new instrument you are interested. 


OYLOPHONE French Course. As new. 25/--—Apams, 13, WETHER- 1 
RIGS RoaD, WoRKINGTON. : 


(> RAMOPHONE Vols. 1, 2, Bound, 3 Unbound, 4, 1-4. What . ; 
offers? Also Superphone Sound-Box.—Tonxs, CorELAND Hovsz, Sova sy bad wane ecaee ee 
Pron, Wourbennarsos © at 3 


M.V. Latest model; cost £18. As new. £12.—ASPINALL, — 

.70, CASTLE STREET, CIRENCESTER. T H E f R J ro] u R N E y ? $ E N D 
M.V. Model 202. Largest re-entrant ; perfect condition, with Your records will be far longer reaching . 
.E.M.G. fibre-tuned sound-box. What offers ?—Box £028, c/o this if you file them the Jussrite way _ 
Tue GraMoPHONE, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. : Particulars free from— 


M.V. Re-Entrant ; oak cabinet; cost £45 ; as new; nearest THE MURDOCH TRADING COMPANY, 


er Tg 
EA softer ko, Box 7744, c/o Tu GramorHone, 10a, Sono 59-61, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C.1 


INGUAPHONE French Tuition records with books. Guaranteed 
as new. Cost £6 6s.; few only used. £4 2s. 6d. or offer. Post THE SHOP FOR ‘SECOND. 
































paid.—13, Maron Crescent, MAIDSTONE. HAND RECORDS 
AGNIFICENT Mahogany Radio-Gramophone; mains; nearly 
new; perfect; £25.—5, Variance Roap, N.22. (whether you want to buy or sell) 


HE GRAMOPHONE: First seven volumes complete except photo- THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 
Sp supplements. Clean. What offers? Cash.—Masss, 3, 33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Rypat Bank, WALLASEY, CHESHIRE. - ° 














“THE GRAMOPHONE, Vols. I to VIII; also Linguaphone Spanish 
Course. Would exchange latter for German.—Offers to Box 7814, 


c/o Tue GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SoHo Square, W.1. Buried Treasure ! 


WANTED 

° ‘ 

ANTED, 2 records of “ The Tiger Rag,” played by “The Jungle _  Weallow 50 % on your unwanted fibre-played Classi- 

Band” on “ Brunswick.” New or first-class condition only cal, Operatic Records, in part exchange for new 

considered.—Send particulars to Mr. N. Prerpy, Barton Hovss, records. Hundreds of fibre-played records, complete 
Oakuam Roap, DuDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. + tee play s 4 P 

; ——__——— ——____— Symphonies, Chamber Works, Foreign Recordings, 

ANTED, Small Group in London for Purchase and Exchange . . . 

of Classical Records,—Box 7778, c/o Taz GRAMOPHONE, 10a, SoHO Opera, etc., at reduced prices. Write for list, or call 


Square, W.1. 
: At THE GRAMOPHONE MARKET 
MISCELLANEOUS 185 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4 


N opportunity will occur in the near future for a single man, age 
20 to 24, to take entire charge of a gramophone department in 
the East. Four years’ agreement.—Apply, giving full particulars as to 
experience, etc., to Box 925, Leatrnwait & Simmons, 34, Turoe- . i 
wonton Staeer, E.C.2, fetes iis Secondhand Bargains at Grape St. 
Sa a Holidays in Congenial Surroundings. Enthusiastic 
Gramophile offers comfortable board-residence ; sunny modern Wilson horn Model with lid, Mark Xa soundbox 


house; good cooking; near sea ; moderate terms.—‘t TRENWITH,” 4 
Wesrrizip Roap, SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH. and tone-arm, Mark X horn. Very fine instru- 
ment. £16 or nearest offer. 


Several other instruments—all taken in part ex- 


F. E. GODF REY. A.M.I.R.E. change—for disposal at bargain prices. “These offer 


her stellllll Mgrs cdisats tame teen yen eg fine — tostart +. gramophone hobby or 
Great seesess achieved ect D.C. mains apparaim. to get a better instrument than you possess at present. 
Write or call— ’ HAND RAM 
4, HIGH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. ear ve sien peg Paso ag Bag * <i ee 
Telephone : HAMPSTEAD 1104. : x aac 




































































COUPON 


Tnis coupon must be cut out anJ attache] 
— to any technica! cpauiry. with a stamped 
yy and ed a Sy e ifs personal answer 


Available until 31st May, 1931. 
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Supplied through Factors only 
MAINSPRINGS 


Send ier Descriptive List of Sises 


OXENHOPE, Near KBIGHLBY 


, George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


Hall Round-shanked Fibre 
Needles for Pickups 


Some Appreciations 
.. After = a severe test- 








FOYLE’S FOR RECORDS 


pee. Moa pomearnn’ arietsss tow 
prices. iy eof Se eee SS staged 
and post free. 


FOYLE’S "MUSIC COMPANY 
119, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 








BARGAINS IN RECORDS 
Monthly lists, free, of Second-hand Records in 
GUARANTEED PERFECT FIBRE-PLAYING CONDITION 
All types, including many foreign records, at reasonable prices 


ASHW ORTH-30 


GRAMOPHONE SPECIALIST, WALTON-ON-NAZE, BSSEX. 








The purchase of Safety Raror Blades is a matter of Confidence. 
I recommend my 


UNIVERSAL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
Post Free 5/- Per 100 


Very keen edge; suitable alike for the strongest beard and 
the most tender skin. ~— blade guaranteed ; therefore 


F. W. H. HEGEWALD, SOLINGEN, GERMANY 








. I have given them a thorough trial and without 
doubt they are much better than steel needles in every 
the ideal thing for the p> eae 


“Iam glad to say! have 
found these by far the most 


pickups: (B.TH.) EGE. ., 4170’ CUTTERS, 4/6 post free 
THESE NEW ROUND-SHANK NEEDLES Retail at 3/- per 50, Samples 1/- 
HALL FIBRES FOR SOUND-BOXES at 2/7) per 100, post free. 
Partioulare of these and other refinements for the Gramophone from 


DAWS CLARKE & CO., 


23, THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, W.4 








—_—— 


THE 1930 MELTROPE Ili 
The Sound Box with the “four-ball” suspension! 


—“too many superlatives ring 
false therefore we say quite simply 
MELTROPE 


SOUND BOXES 
are the best!’’ 


Price 
12s. 6d. 
Stocked by all Dealers. 
A 
In case of difficulty apply to :- 
SELECTA 
Gramophones Ltd. 
81, Southwark Street, 
London, S.E.1 


The Sound Box is the Heart of the Gramophone! 














THE WORLD'S BEST 
RECORDED MUSIC 








1931 EDITION 


Encyclopedia 


Three hundred and seventy-two pages 
listing thousands of records not con- 
tained in any one record catalogue in 
the world—Price 1/6, post paid, direct 
from us or from the London office of 


THe GRAMOPHONE, I0A SOHO SQUARE, W.1 











PUBLISHED BY 
The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 
America’s Finest Record Shop 


18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
IMPORTING AND EXPORTING A SPECIALITY 
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Piccadilly 














This month’s 
big hit e 
JERRY HOEY AND HIS BAND. 


739 *Ninety-Nine out of a 
Hundred Six-Eight 


ALAN GREEN AND HIS BAND, 
from the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden. 


739 *Betty Co-ed _Six-Eight 

















DANCE RECORDS 
JERRY HOEY AND HIS BAND. 


738 *Drink, Brothers, Drink Waltz 
*Ten Cents a Dance Fox-trot 


JERRY HOEY, AND HIS BAND. 


740 *Under the roofs of Paris Waltz 
*Blue again Fox-trot 


JERRY HOEY AND HIS BAND. 


749 *Hello, Beautiful Fox-trot 
*Girl of million dreams Fox-trot 


ALAN GREEN AND HIS BAND, 
from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


751 *Dreaming of my Indiana Sweetheart Waltz 
*Tap your feet Fox-trot 


ALAN GREEN AND HIS BAND, 
from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


752 *When it’s sunset on the Nile Waltz 
*We’re friends again Fox-trot 





Records 


JERRY HOEY AND HIS BAND. 


754 *Walking Lovers’ Lane alone Waltz 
*Alone and afraid Fox-trot 


* Denotes Vocal Refrain. 


VOCAL 


PAT O’ROURKE’S IRISH SINGERS. 


Gems of Erin 


746 Parts 1 and 2 


INSTRUMENTAL 
JERRY HOEY AND HIS BAND. 


742 Good Old Time Songs 
Selection. Parts 1 and 2 


THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
MILITARY BAND. 
Conducted by Mr. F. Gibbs. 


741 In a Monastery Garden 
In a Persian Market 


The price 
will oe be 
reduced 





Printed by Henprxrson & Sravpina, Lrp., Sylvan Grove, 8.E.15, and published by the Proprietors, “‘ GramorHone (PUBLICATIONS) Lnarsp,” 


6, New Street, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 
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